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fp the effect of real hard- 


wood flooring that has 
been achieved by surrounding the 
rug in the illustration with 
Congoleum Rug-Border No. 50. 
An inexpensive solution of what 
to do with old, badly scarred 
and stained floors. 


Reading from top to bottom the designs 
shown above are‘ Bouquet’’ Rug 324, 
“Du Barry’’ Rug 326, ‘‘Gentian”’ 
Rug 396, **Red-Tile’’ Rug 320. 
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T’S true that smooth-surfaced floor-cover- 

ing first saw service in the housewife’s 
kitchen. But now, thanks to the efforts of 
world-famous designers, this long-wearing, 
easily-cleaned material has blossomed forth 
in such lovely patterns and colors that it is 
welcome in every room of the up-to-date home. 


There are dainty, delicate florals for bed- 
rooms .... for example, the pale, apple-green 
and light fawn rug shown above with its grace- 
ful rose-pink blossoms in field and border. 
Then there are warm, rich-toned Orientals for 
living and dining rooms .... smart novelties 
for nursery and spare room .... neat tile effects 
for sun-parlor, kitchen and bath. 
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F réé Sf? Home-Decorating Book 


‘Color Where and Why”, a new and up-to-date home 
decoration handbook by Harriette Lea, contains a 
wealth of practical information, delightful ideas and 
helpfal suggestions, as well as a scientific Color Scheme 
Selector. Write us or mail this coupon to Congoleum- 
Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J., for free copy. 
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And now for the practical features: Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs are easily kept 
clean. A few moments with a damp mop 
whisks the dirt from the smooth, waterproof 
surface. Thus, you are freed from the drudgery 
of sweeping and beating, gaining added leisure 
for rest and recreation. 


Gold Seal Rugs are made by the exclusive 
Multicote process which builds sturdiness and 
long life right through the heavy pattern! 


At present low prices, you can buy a genuine 
Gold Seal Rug to fit any room for surprisingly 
little money. Sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN rnc., General Office: KEARNY, N. J. 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, New Orleans, Atlanta, Rio de Janeiro. 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 


























é : Caution If it hasn’t the Gold Seal it isn’t genuine, guaranteed . Congoleum’ 
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PLP Model Seven-eleven. Victrola with 
Radiola 18. Operates from light-socket on 
alternating current. No batteries. Built-in 
speaker. Complete with tubes, $250, list 
price. Spring motor. With electric motor, 

$35 extra. 








ConsipER the newer-than-new, all-electric six-tube tuned-radio- 
frequency Radiola 18 receiver; with a built-in speaker; with 
single-control tuning and an operating light over station-selector. 
Radiola 18 is RCA’s improved model of the famous “‘17”’. . . 
more selective, and refined in other particulars. 





And, in the same attractive cabinet, a genuine, full-voiced 
Victrola of staunch, all-metal construction, with an Orthopho- 
nic-type Sound-box; with inside fittings in gold lacquer; with 
four handsome record-albums fully bound in buckram, with backs 
stamped in gold and decorated with bright-colored labels. 

Get this picture in your mind and consider what you'd pay if 
you bought the Radiola and speaker separately. And that you 
would still need a table to put them on. Now, if you could get 
the Victrola and the Radiola and the built-in speaker, all neatly 
housed in a wall-type cabinet of classic English design, with 
Outside fittings of antique brass, for $250 Clist price) complete 
with tubes—would you be interested? 
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Almost too “sood to Be 
True. HOWEVER... 





Believe it or not, your Victor dealer is ready to show you just 
such a bargain. Whether you’re in the market right now or not, 
make it a point to see and hear this Victrola Radiola Number 
Seven-eleven. Hear its clear, natural tone. See what next season's 
radio will be like. Obviously, there won’t be enough of these 
to go around, so see your Victor dealer at once. A word to the 
wise is said to be sufficient. Remember—this Radiola is ready 
to plug in and play, and it’s a bargain if ever there was one. 
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Summer Desserts™ 
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~ in half an hour 
But taste your shortening first 


Don’t you revel in the markets these days—trays piled 
high with blushing peaches, with blackberries, and 
huckleberries all blue-black and dewy? This month I 
am devoting my page to dainty desserts made with 
these seasonable fruits. 


These recipes are just a few among hundreds sent to 
me from Crisco homes. I have cooked each of them 
several times—ali are simple, inexpensive and won- 


derfully quick to prepare. 


There’s just one caution, with which I am sure you’ll 
agree: In making these delicate desserts we must be 
particular about the shortening we use. Any sugges- 
tion of strong taste in the fat may spoil the true flavor 
of the dish itself. 


I for one would not think of using, in any of my 
cooking, a fat I am unwilling to taste. And Crisco is 
one fat I’ve found that tastes and smells perfectly pure 
and sweet, just as it comes from the can. 


Have you ever tasted Crisco in comparison with 
other shortenings? I suggest you do: Place a bit of 
Crisco on the tip of a spoon; on another, a little of any 
other shortening. Taste Crisco first, then the other. 


Did you ever dream there cou/d be such a difference 
in the taste of cooking fats? Imagine what an im- 
provement Crisco’s fresh sweetness will make in the 
taste of the foods you prepare with it. 


Do you wonder that 2,500,000 women gladly pay a 
few pennies more for Crisco—when they know that it 


TASTE CRISCO’S SWEET, 


é 


gives them flakier pie crust, lighter cakes, snowy bis- 

cuits, feathery muffins, crispy brown fried foods—each 

with its natural flavor at its sweetest and best? 
WINIFRED S. CARTER 


California Quick Summer Pie 
(with apples, peaches or berries) 


5 medium-size apples 1 tablespoon Crisco 14 teaspoon cinnamon 
ly cup sugar (more, if apples are very sour) 14 teaspoon salt 


Peel and slice apples into well-Criscoed pie-plate. Mix sugar, salt 
and cinnamon together. Sprinkle over apples, then dot with Crisco. 
Roll pastry to size of pie-plate. Cover; press edges down firmly. 
Make 4 or § slits with knife to allow steam to escape. Bake in 
hot oven (450°F) 10 minutes, until pie begins to brown. Reduce 
heat to moderate (350°F); bake until apples are soft—20 to 
30 minutes more. To serve, slip knife under edge of crust, turn 
upside down on large plate; cover with sweetened whipped cream. 
Will serve 6 to 8. (Use peaches or berries instead of apples, if you 
wish. If berries, mix 2 tablespoons flour with each cup of sugar; if 
blueberries, add 1 teaspoon vinegar.) 

For pastry, sift 114 cups flour and 1% teaspoon salt together. 
Cut 1% cup Crisco in with two knives until consistency of small 
peas. Add only enough water to hold (4 to 6 tablespoons). 


By Mrs. J. O. D., Merced 


Washington Fruit Boat 


An unusually dainty peach or apple dessert. 


1 egg, beaten 
¥y cup milk 
4 to 6 peaches or apples 


I cup pastry flour I teaspoon sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons Crisco 
I teaspoon baking powder 


Sift dry ingredients twice. Rub Crisco in with the fingers. Mix egg 
with milk. Add to first mixture. Spread over bottom of Criscoed 
shallow pan. (2’’ or 3’’ deep and 10” or 11’ long is a good size.) 
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Cover with sliced peaches or apples. Over this pour the foliowing 
custard: Beat 2 egg yolks light; add 14 cup sugar and 14 cup milk. 
Bake in hot oven (450°F) about 10 minutes. Reduce heat to mod- 
erate (325°F) and bake about 20 minutes longer, until custard is 
set. Serve with sweetened whipped cream. Serves 6 to 8 people. 


By Miss E. B., Pullman 
Connecticut Pecan Peach Shortcake 


Shortcakes made with Crisco are short, tender, light and crisp. 


2 cups bread flour 5 tablespoons Crisco 1 egg, beaten 
4 teaspoons baking powder 1% cup broken pecans _ milk or water 
Y teaspoon salt I2 to 15 peaches 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt together four times. Work Crisco 
in with fork. Stir in nuts. Beat egg in cup, add enough milk or 
water to make 34 cup. Add to dry ingredients. Roll; cut in in- 
dividual shortcakes or spread in layer cake pans for family-size 
shortcake. Bake in hot oven (450°F)—12 to 15 minutes for in- 
dividual shortcakes; 20 to 25 minutes for large cakes. 

Peel and slice peaches, mix with powdered sugar. Split short- 
cake, butter the inside of the two layers. Cover lower half with 
peaches. Put on upper half. Add more peaches and top with 
sweetened whipped cream. Serves 8 to Io people. 


‘ By Miss C. L. A., Salisbury 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered trade-mark of a 
shortening manufactured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Free: ‘Miss Splint’s Selected Recipes”’ 
199 recipes originated and tested by Sarah Field Splint, Food and 
Household Management Editor of McCall’s Magazine. New, 
delicious recipes for every class of cooking, never before published. 
To receive book, simply fill in and mail me the coupon. 





Winifred S. Carter (Dept. D-8), P. O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Please send me free cookbook ‘Miss Splint’s 
Selected Recipes.” 
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‘““WHAT PRETTY PINK CHEEKS YOU HAVE, GRANDMOTHER!”’ 


The Young Barbarians 


i] = TURNING to its contemplation of 
Zea| her raptly attentive countenance, 
ai] the eye of the impressively intellec- 
eel tual Mr. Elbert Honeywell Martin 
eee) provided Minna Burr with a com- 
4 forting sense of isolation. From the 
4! assembled members of the Current Topics 
— =! Club that glance unmistakably set her 
apart; the address became a conversation, the more pleas- 
antly intimate because of its masquerade as a public speech. 
“The problem of the younger generation,”’ Mr. Martin’s 
words declared, “‘reduces itself, in the last analysis, to the 
quest of amusement—to a world shortage of that necessity 
which Gilbert and Sullivan described as innocent merriment.” 
Thus his words. To Minna Burr’s ear the voice, however, 
conveyed an esoteric message; she lifted her hand to her 
cheek—a gesture that harked back to the days when there 
had been visible hair to be smoothed back over a visible ear. 
She could feel, also, the warmth of a faint, agreeable flush. 
_For some reason her thought lifted before her a suddenly 
vivid memory of a walk with Humphrey Burr, long ago, when 
Humphrey’s eyes had dwelt upon her with something like the 
look that was now in Mr. Martin’s gaze. It hurt, that mem- 
Ory; she put it from her quickly, leaning forward a little and 
intensifying the attentiveness of her listening look. 
_ It seemed to stimulate Mr. Martin. He moved on bril- 
liantly to his conclusion. The problem—Minna Burr dis- 
covered a thin dislike for the recurrent word—the problem of 








By HUGH MAcCNaIR KAHLER 
Illustrated by Addison Burbank 


the younger generation was triumphantly resolved; an eager 
patter of applause acclaimed the event; women gathered 
about the speaker, chattering and gushing. 

Minna Burr held back, dimly displeased; he’d been talk- 
ing about Marjy Darrett and Edith Garside—a pity they’d 
ever been taken into the club, those two. They didn’t belong 
here, didn’t belong in Leicester; reckless, headlong girls, 
whom marriage and motherhood had only made more irre- 
sponsible than ever. She moved forward abruptly. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Martin, but I promised not to let you miss 
your train.” 

She read unmistakable gratitude in the swift flick of his 
glance. He detached himself with neat finesse; her car pro- 
vided a grateful seclusion; she approved of the little sigh 
with which he welcomed its escape. 

“I’m tremendously in your debt, you know.” His agree- 
able platform voice found, now, a different resonance, and 
the eyes which for an instant intercepted Minna Burr’s in the 
mirror above the windshield were subtly eloquent. Again, 
almost unwillingly, she found herself comparing him with 
Humphrey Burr; her lips tightened at the thought. “I’d 
never have believed there was a place like this if you hadn’t 


brought me out here to see it for myself,”’ he con- 

tinued. “‘I thought we’d hunted all quiet and repose 

and simple beauty out of our world.’”’ He paused. 

“But I might have guessed—after meeting you. 

There had to be a frame for the picture.” Minna 

Burr laughed softly, but the pleasant warmth was 
again in her cheeks. These were no more, of course, than 
pretty speeches; the phrase came into her mind with a hint 
of quaintness. Pretty speeches had gone out of fashion, along 
with restraint and dignity and courtesy; the men who still 
admired Minna Burr’s kind of loveliness told her so with 
clumsy bluntness. 

“That would have been the nicest kind of flattery ten 
years ago,” she said. “Leicester was really lovely then. But 
it’s being spoiled, like everything else.” 

There was in her tone a bitterness that told too much. 
This morning’s fuss with Humphrey had been trivial enough, 
but its very triviality was significant; people who had loved 
each other, quarreling politely and spitefully about a news- 
paper propped against the bowl of flowers on a breakfast 
table. Other things than Leicester were being spoiled. 

In the mirror she read understanding sympathy; it star- 
tled her a little. She must be on guard against this man’s in- 
tuitions. For a moment she was afraid that he would stoop 
to some crude banality of word or gesture. Other men would 
have construed that tone as warrant for—she winced at the 
hated word—for petting. But Mr. Martin belonged to an 
older school. He deftly held the talk to Leicester, only his 
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voice and eyes informing her that his sympathy had become 
more immediately personal. 

“Oh, it’s still beautiful, of course; they can’t quite spoil 
that.”” She nodded impatiently. ‘‘We’re too far out to at- 
tract the people who build two-family houses. Our immi- 
grants can afford to hire architects and landscapers and 
decorators, and the people who are selling Iand tie it up with 
a lot of restrictions. But’’—she shrugged her shoulders— 
“you saw some of them this afternoon—commuters’ wives, 
1928 model. A few of them got into the club before we 
realized.” 

“T noticed.”” Elbert Honeywell Martin sighed. ‘‘The old 
order changes, even here. A pity. But you hold the cards, 
surely—you old settlers? These newcomers ——’”’ 

“Oh, we can snub them, of course. We don’t see much of 
them. It’s only that they’re here. Just their presence changes 
things—they’ve brought hurry and jazz and noise and all the 
rest of it with them.”’ She slowed the car to swing into the 
circle of driveway before the railroad station; all along its 
outer curb stood parked motors, and she moved her head to 
draw attention to them. ‘‘Commuters’ cars, waiting for 
the 5:40.” 

“Nice cars, though, most of them.”’ Martin got out, stood 
easily before the lowered glass of the door. Minna Burr was 
aware of a queer mental protest against his going. She shut 
off the motor. 

“Oh, yes. You need money to live in Leicester. I’m not 
sure that doesn’t make it worse.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose it does.”” His voice changed 
suddenly, and he leaned a little toward her. ‘“‘ Nevertheless, 
I’m sorry I’m going. I’ve had no chance to talk to you.” 

“You must come out again,” she said lightly. “A week- 
end, if it wouldn’t bore you too much.” 

“It wouldn’t.”” He smiled again. “‘But why not let me 
see you when you’re in town, instead? You’re coming in on 
Wednesday, aren’t you? Let’s have lunch somewhere.” 


> 


HE hesitated. There wasn’t any reason under the sun why 
she shouldn’t accept; and yet as she nodded she had, dis- 
tinctly, a sense of momentous decision. He named a place; 
their hands touched briefly and lightly; she watched him 
vanish in the tunnel below the track, a dim, faintly pleasant 
melancholy upon her. 

Turning, the sight of the parked cars offended her. In the 
old days, when Humphrey had been obliged to go into the 
city every day, it had been fun to bring him over here in the 
morning, to be waiting for him at night. They’d never wasted 
money on an extra car, not even when they could afford a 
dozen of them. That kind of extravagance had 
come to Leicester witi the new people, the younger 
generation. 

Minna Burr frowned at its symbol. Fora moment, 
as she quickened the speed of her departure, she 
was grimly glad that she and Humphrey hadn’t 
any children to be growing up into the 
new, crazy world, to make the problem of 
which Mr. Martin wrote and spoke so pes- 
simistically immediate and personal in- 
stead of comfortably remote. 
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She put it out of her mind, her thought reaching pleasantly 
forward to Wednesday and that intimate luncheon-table talk 
with Elbert Martin. Perhaps, carefully, she might let him 
guess that she wasn’t happy; perhaps he could tell her how 
to pick up the broken pieces of her life and put them together 
again; certainly he’d understand, sympathize. A gentleman, 
she thought—a gentleman of the old school. Her mood 
lightened a little; she was humming softly when she came 
into the wide, sunny hall. A tiresome monotone of mechan- 
ized speech greeted her like an affront. She pressed her lips 
together—Humphrey was out of the market, and this regular 
afternoon immersion in the radio report of closing prices had 
no motive. She thought for a split instant of Elbert Honey- 
well Martin, wasting a daily fraction of his busy life on a 
stupid list of numbers, of the amused smile with which he 
would greet that grotesque conceit. 


LL their life together she and Humphrey had looked for- 
ward eagerly to the time when he could drop business 
and spend all his time at home. She laughed under her breath. 
She’d never guessed that she’d live to regret those daily sep- 
arations, to be sorry that Humphrey had succeeded beyond 
any of their early dreams. She’d taken it for granted, al- 
ways, that Humphrey was different from the dull-minded 
men who were poisoned by wealth and leisure. Even now, 
utterly disillusioned, she had a sense of grievance, as if his 
failure to justify her love-blinded forevisions were a willful 
offense instead of merely a delayed self-revelation. 

He saw her as she passed the doorway of the library and 
called out to her above the bleating drone of the radio. She 
turned reluctantly. There was a grim comedy in the scene— 
paneled walls above the bookshelves, the mellow portrait of 
Minna’s grandfather looking down, serenely austere, from 
the chimney breast and Humphrey, sprawling in the deep 
chair, an untidy litter of newspapers on the floor beside him, 
a glass and bottle on the table at his elbow, his face shadowed 
by an indolent discontent. 

““Where’ve you been?” His voice was fretful. ‘‘Here’s a 
pretty kettle of fish! Been telephoning all over town trying 
to locate you.” 

“TI told you I’d be at the meeting,” she said quietly. 
“What is it?” 
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He stretched an arm to the table; an open telegram lay 
beside the bottle, and he held it toward her without rising, 
without even unhooking his knee from the arm of his chair. 

“I opened it—thought it might be important.”” His tone 
conveyed a remote suggestion of grudged apology. 

Minna’s lips tightened. This meddlesome trick of opening 
telegrams and letters addressed to her was part of Hum- 
phrey’s gradual degeneration. A year ago she would have 
made a useless protest; now, without words, she moved near 
enough to take the yellow paper from him. Typed words 
yapped at her: 


CAN YOU PUT ME UP FOR WEEK OR TWO WIRE 
IF INCONVENIENT LEILA 


Minna hesitated. Leila was, obscurely, Humphrey’s 
cousin; neither of their two brief encounters had endeared 
her in the least to Humphrey’s wife; Humphrey outspokenly 
disliked her. It was like him, Minna thought, to consider 
this self-invited descent upon them as somehow Minna’s 
affair and fault. She twisted the paper slowly, thinking. 

““Make up some excuse to keep her away,” said Hum- 
phrey. “We can’t have her here.” 

Meanly Minna saw the opening. The morning’s quarrel, 
the bottle at Humphrey’s elbow, openly breaking“his latest 
resolution not to drink before dark, the violation of the tele- 
gram itself—Humphrey’s score had run too far for one day. 
Here was retribution, even at the cost of putting up, herself, 
with Leila’s society. 

“We can’t do that,” she said sharply. ‘‘It must be im- 
portant, or she’d never dream of asking herself out here. 
She’s in some scrape or other. We'll have to let her come.” 


UMPHREY’S eyes opened a little; something of the 
sleepy dullness that Minna chiefly hated went out of his 
face. ‘“‘I thought you’d hate the idea,” he said. 

“I’m not exactly delighted at the prospect,’’ Minna told 
him coolly, “‘but it’s not a question of my preference at all. 
Leila’s your cousin, and she must be ina tight place or she’d 
never ask to visit us. I’ll telegraph her to come, of course.” 

Humphrey moved his shoulders listlessly. ‘All right. 
As long as it’s understood that I’m not to blame for her being 
here. I can stand Leila, I guess, but I don’t care about 
being held to account for her. After all, a man doesn’t 
choose his fourth cousins.” 

‘“‘T’ll bear it in mind,” said Minna, “‘and try not 
to annoy you with too many complaints.’’ She 
moved to the telephone on the stand beside the 
radio. ‘‘Please shut off the racket while I’m 
sending the message.”’ He touched the switch 
with the air of one who 
makes a concession. 
Minna dictated her tele- 
gram neatly, choosing a 
middle ground between 
coolness and enthusiasm. 
She was conscious of 
Humphrey’s inattentive 


(Continued on Page 124) 


““LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, THE DEATHLESS CLASSIC I SHALL NOW READ OWES ITS IMMORTALITY 
TO THE NEW STAR IN THE HEAVENS, MIMI BURR” 
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ON THAT I RAISED THE REVOLVER AND COVERED HIM. 


W@tat|EACE at last... . I 
mm \ea| can scarcely believe we 
9 Wiat| have beaten them. Yet 
2 40x] tonight bonfires were 
*\4| flaming the wonderful news across the 
fil Downs, and Bill Bradley says London has 
gone wild. Dear Bill! He knew I would 
—=— be sorrowing while all England rejoiced, 
and he turned his back on the junketings in town to motor 
down to Sussex and comfort me. 

Bill has been so very patient, so understanding, through 
all these agonizing months of uncertainty that tonight, just 
before he left, I promised to give him his answer at Christ- 
mas, if by then there is still no news. 

How should there be any news? The British mission 
which has gone into Germany has been ordered to make the 
closest inquiries; but what more can they do than the Red 
Cross, the Crown Princess of Sweden—bless her golden Eng- 
lish heart—the King of Spain, the Vatican—all the high 
neutra! sources which have already tried and failed? 

It is so bitter hard to abandon hope. And yet I haven’t 
much faith left. It is eight months since I last heard; and 
they are quite definite when I see them in Whitehall. Well 
may they call it the Secret Service! Shall I ever forget the 
furtive little office, high above the stir of the Embankment, 
the tidy desk, with just a telephone and some letter trays, 
and behind it my Nigel’s chief, that frightening old man, 
whose eyes were yet so gentle as he told me I must make up 
my mind for the worst? 

To ease my mind of its grief, to clear it for this decision I 
feel I owe to poor Bill, I have resolved to write my story. 
_ Perhaps I shall find solace in the very anguish of living 
in Memory once more through the phases of that very ex- 
traordinary adventure which Nigel Druce and I confronted 
together. 

The last bonfire has flickered out. Not a dog barks; the 
countryside is deathly still, blanketed in the November sea 
mist that clings pearling to the diamond panes of my cottage 
window. But shadowy figures come thronging about my 
lamp—dear Lucy Varley; my little major; the Pellegrini 
with her flaming hair; Rudi von Linz, dapper and debonair; 
Pater Vedastus, as I first saw him, leaning on his spade in 
the garden of the Capuchins; and that man of terror they 
called the Crouching Beast, Clubfoot, the grim and sinister 
Cripple who stood in the forefront of those who brought down 
untold misery upon the world and on me. 
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And my Nigel—God help me, of him it will be hardest 
to write. 


11th November, 1918. OLIVIA DUNBAR. 


I 


AS the hush that rested over the garden of the old 

Commandanten Haus, on that breathless July eve- 
ning of 1914 which launched me on my strange adventure, 
symbolical of the lull before the storm which was about to 
break over Europe? Now that I look back upon that 
summer I spent at Schlatz, I think it was. 

Not a leaf stirred in the rambling and neglected garden 
which, between two blank gray walls, spread its train of 
green right up to the piled-up mass of the castle. The air 
was warm, and through the open French windows of Doctor 
von Hentsch’s study the heavy fragrance of the rhododen- 
drons mounted to me as I sat at the typewriter. I had the 
feeling that the garden was holding its breath—waiting, as it 
were, for something to happen—while the darkness slowly 
deepened, and high up in the air yellow lights began to 
glimmer in the castle windows. 

I had just switched on the reading lamp when I heard the 
postman coming up the gravel path at the side of the house. 
I looked up from my work, after a moment, to see him 


standing in the open window, his loose blue uniform all 


flecked with the July dust. 

“T didn’t hear the bell,’’ I explained. ‘‘The Herr Land- 
gerichtsrat and Frau von Hentsch are dining out, and the 
maids have gone to the fair.” 

“And the Miss”—‘“die Miss” was the way I was often 
addressed—‘“‘remains like that all alone in the house?” 
Franz was sorting through his bag. 

I laughed. ‘“‘The Miss has plenty to occupy her, Franz,” 
I told him, and pointed to the pile of manuscript beside me. 

He wagged his head doubtfully. ‘“‘The newspapers are full 
of nothing but robberies and murders,” he observed with an 


**BY GEORGE,’”’ HE EXCLAIMED, ‘‘I LIKE YOUR SPIRIT! 


(come, Says the Drum 


I WONDER IF I DARE —”’ 


air ofgloom. “‘The Commandanten Haus 
is lonely, perched up here on the hill. 
The Fraulein should at least keep the 
windows closed.” 

““Nothing’s going to happen to me right under the noses of 
the castle guards,”’ I answered, and took the letters he handed 
over. There was one for me, I saw with delight, from my 
married sister, Dulcie. 

“‘ Anyway, the Miss has nothing to fear from the prison- 
ers,” the postman resumed, moving his head in the direction 
of the castle. “‘The Herren Officiere amuse themselves far 
too well under arrest to think of escaping.” 

I smiled my assent, for the same thought was in my mind. 
I should explain that Schlatz Castle, once the seat of the 
dukedom of Schlatz— Herzog von Schlatz is one of the titles 
of the kings of Prussia—was used to lodge officers sentenced 
to fortress imprisonment for offenses against the military 
code such as dueling, gambling, and the like. These officers 
were frequently let out on parole, and as far as I could gather 
their punishment consisted solely in the loss of promotion 
and the temporary deprivation of their personal liberty. 

Our house, as its name indicated, was really the official 
residence of the castle commandant. But when Major 
Ungemach, who was a bachelor, was given the post he pre- 
ferred to occupy a suite in the Schloss and consequently let 
the picturesque house to Doctor von Hentsch, who was 
transferred about the same time to Schlatz as judge at the 
local courts. 

“The Herren Officiere won’t trouble the gracious Frau- 
lein,”” Franz added. ‘I meant tramps and such rabble. 
With the harvest a lot of bad characters drift into the town.” 
He wagged his head. ‘One can’t blame them. Hunger 
makes men desperate. As long as you have wage slaves 
you'll have crime, Fraulein—even in England, which isn’t a 
police state like this.” 

I stared at him in amazement. ‘‘Why, Franz,” I ex- 
claimed, “‘you’re talking like a Socialist. You’d better not 
let the Herr Landgerichtsrat hear you.” 

His sun-browned face broke into a slow smile at the horror 
in my voice. ‘One can say things to an English Miss one 


wouldn’t say to a Prussian official,” he observed dryly. “If 
you were to report to the Postdirector what I have said to 
you this evening I should be flung into the street—into jail, 
maybe; my pension would be taken away and my wife and 
children would starve. But the masses are getting restless 
under the rule of the saber. As soon as the military believe 
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that the people are getting out of hand they’ll start a war. 
And that may be sooner than you think.” 

I laughed incredulously. ‘A war? A war with whom?” 

He shook his head sagely. ‘“‘That remains to be seen, 
Fraulein. Perhaps over this trouble in the Balkans. The 
newspapers say that the Austrians intend to demand satis- 
faction from Serbia for the murder of the archduke.” 

“‘And quite right too,’ I cried. ‘‘Doctor von Hentsch 
says the whole thing was planned by the Serbian Govern- 
ment. To think of that poor man—and his wife too—being 
shot down like that in cold blood!”’ 

‘“‘Na,” said the postman, heaving up his satchel, “what 
will be, will be! I wish you good night, Fraulein!’ 

“Gute nacht, Franz,”’ I replied, and turned back to the 
desk to read my letter. 

The postman’s gloomy forebodings had left me vaguely 
restless—not his talk of war, but what he had said about 
tramps. But the night was airless, and with the windows 
closed I felt I should stifle in the stuffy study. I contented 
myself, therefore, with opening the drawer of the desk in the 
center of the room on which my typewriter stood and assur- 
ing myself that the big revolver which Doctor von Hentsch 
kept there was in its accustomed place. Leaving the drawer 
half open, I settled down in my chair beside the lamp to 
read my sister’s letter. 


CAME across that letter the other day, poor bit of flotsam 

to survive the deluge which was to sweep so much away. 
It is mostly about a plan we had made—Dulcie, Jim (her 
husband) and I—to pass the summer holidays together in 
the Black Forest. I had been invited to spend the last week 
of July with some American friends in Berlin, where Dulcie 
and Jim were to meet me. As the Von Hentsches were 
leaving for their summer holiday on July 24 the arrangement 
just suited. 

Dulcie wrote to me every week—adorable letters, a bit of 
herself. I have always been pals with Dulcie, for we had no 
brothers, and mother died when we were kids. And during 
the greater part of our childhood daddy was soldiering in 
India, while we were being brought up at home. 

Dulcie is domesticated; not, like me, an adventurous 
romantic, as daddy used to call me. Before I went to 
Schlatz I lived with her and Jim at Purley. When Marie von 
Hentsch, who was at school with me—by the time I got to 
Schlatz she was married and living in America—proposed me 
to her mother as private secretary—perhaps I ought to ex- 
plain that Frau von Hentsch was Lucy Varley, the popular 
American novelist—I was vegetating in a highly respectable 
and abominably dreary typing job in the city. 

Dulcie was all against my going out toGermany. But then, 
she was all against my doing anything ‘except marrying Bill 
Bradley. She wanted me to marry Bill and settle down. 


But at twenty-two I didn’t want to settle down. I wanted 
to see more of life and the world than I could observe from 


the windows of the 
9:12 from Purley to 
London Bridge or 
from my desk in St. 
Mary Axe. So, hav- 
ing refused poor Bill 
for the umpteenth 
time, I went to 
Schlatz. 

The sudden loud 
swish of water 
plucked me away 
from Dulcie’s gos- 
sip. Outside the 
rain was coming 
down in a solid 
sheet. The garden 
rang with plashings 
and gurglings, and 
the clean savor of 
wetleavesanddamp 
earth was wafted 
into the room. 


SPRANG to the 

window to close 
it, for the rain was 
spurting on the 
carpet; and as I rose 
from the desk my 
eye fellon the clock. 
The hands marked 
a quarter to ten. 

As I reached the 
window I thought I 
heard a soft footfall 
scrape the gravel 
outside. Rather 
startled, I paused 
and called out “* Wer 
ist’s?’’ But the 
footsteps had 
abruptly ceased, 
and only the hissing 
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crash of the downpour answered me. Suddenly the lightning 
flamed in a flash so broad and dazzling as to light up and 
hold in brilliant illumination, for the fraction of a second, 
the whole scene before me, from the little bushes, writhing 
and bending under the lashing rain outside the window, 
to the gilded fane on the summit of the castle tower. And 
on the edge of the turf, not a dozen yards from the window, 
I saw a man cowering in the shelter of a bush. 

I was terribly frightened, but I did not lose my presence of 
mind. As all went black once more I seized the two doors of 
the window to shut them. But at that moment came a clap 
of thunder so unheralded, so ear-splitting, that I staggered 
back into the room. 

And then, without warning, the lamp at the desk went out 
and the study was plunged in darkness. Once more I heard 
that stealthy footfall on the path. There was a hollow sound 
as the wings of the window fell back again. Against the 
patch of semiobscurity they framed I saw a dark form slip 
into the room. 

Before I could move or cry out a quiet voice spoke in 
English out of the blackness: “It’s all right. Don’t be 
Scared!” 

It was a man’s voice, well-bred, a little breathless and, 
it seemed to me, a trifle high-pitched from excitement. Still, 
it was an English voice, and I had not heard an English voice 
in the six months I had been at Schlatz. Somehow the 
familiar timbre seemed to steady my nerves. Still rather 
tremulous, I answered, ‘‘Who are you? What do you want?” 

A low laugh sounded out of the obscurity. ‘It’s devilish 
awkward introducing oneself in the dark,” was the reply. 
“Don’t you think we could have some light? It 7s Dunbar, 
isn’t it—Miss Olivia Dunbar?” 


HE utter conventionality of his remark went far to allay 

my fears. The humor of the situation struck me, and I, 
in my turn, laughed. ‘Yes,’ I said, “I’m Olivia Dunbar. 
But the electric light has failed. Who are you? And what 
on earth do you mean by frightening me like this?”’ 

“T say, I’m most frightfully sorry, really,’’ the voice broke 
in contritely. ‘‘I had no intention of scaring you. Of course, 
I thought you’d understand.” 

The fright I had received had frayed my nerves. “I don’t 
know what you mean,” I retorted hotly. ‘‘How am I to 
know you aren’t a burglar, creeping in like that?” 

“My gracious goodness, I can’t explain things like this in 
the dark. Can’t you light a candle or something? Hang 
it, I want to see you!” 

“Not half so much as 
I wantto see you,” I 
gave him back defiantly. 
““Am I supposed to know 
you?” 

“Yes—and no,” was 
his extraordinary answer. 
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THERE CAME A FURIOUS RATTLING OF 

THE BEDROOM DOOR KNOB, AND A TALL 

SLIM FIGURE IN A RIDING HABIT SWEPT 
DOWN WRATHFULLY UPON US 
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“Well, give me a match!”’ I said. 

He groaned audibly. “I haven’t got one.” 

“There’s a box somewhere,” I replied, “but I can’t lay 
my hands on it.” 

“‘Can’t you borrow a light from somewhere?” 

“No, I can’t,” I answered crossly. ‘‘Everybody’s out, 
and I don’t know where there are any more matches.”’ 

Scarcely were the words out of my mouth when I knew | 
had said a foolish thing. I realized my mistake when I heard 
a sort of gasp come out of the obscurity and the voice re- 
mark, “‘There’s nobody at home but you, then?”’ 

I made no answer. I was round at the front of the writing 
table now, hunting feverishly for those infernal matches, 
My hand touched the half-open drawer, and I drew out the 
revolver and laid it on the desk beneath a sheaf of typing 
paper. Then, to my intense relief, I trod on the box of 
matches, which had fallen on the carpet. 


STRUCK a match and lit the candle on my desk. The 

wick, smeared with the wax of ancient sealings, burned low 
at first, spluttering, and by its feeble radiance I examined the 
stranger. I am bound to say that my apprehensions diimin- 
ished with my first look at him. He was a little gingery man, 
rather below medium height, whose outward appearance 
certainly confirmed the impression I had derived from his 
voice—namely, that he was a gentleman. 

As we stared at each other in silence it struck me that he 
had an oddly watchful air. I noticed, too, that his eyes kept 
truveling from me to the half-open door of the dining room 
and thence over his shoulder to the window and the garden 
beyond. They were curious eyes, reddish in hue and set 
rather close together, with a reckless, almost an unbalanced 
expression in their depths. 

He was the first to break the silence between us: ‘‘ You 
were not expecting me, then?”’ 

Greatly mystified, I shook my head. “If you would tell 
me your name,” I ventured. 

But he ignored my lead. ‘This is Sunday, isn’t it?” he 
demanded suddenly, very earnestly. “Sunday, the 19th of 
July?” 

yes.” 

“You don’t happen to know a party whose initials are 
N. D., I suppose?”’ 

“‘N. D.? No, I don’t think so. Who is he?”’ 

‘And an Englishman hasn’t called to see you here during 
the past few days? Or written?” 

“No,” I told him. ‘ You’re the first Englishman I’ve seen 
for six months. You are English, aren’t you?” 

““Me?” he said absently. ‘“‘Oh, rather!’’ Then, harking 
back to his theme, he demanded again, “And you don't 
happen to have seen 
this fellow about the 
town, I suppose?” 

*““T don’t know 
what he looks like.” 

“No,” herejoined 
absently, ‘‘of course 
you wouldn’t. 
Party about thirty, 
very fit-look- 
ing, sort of quiet, 
With dark hair and 
very bright blue 
eyes.” 

**No,”* I said, 
“T’ve seen nobody 
like that about the 
town. And now,” 
I went on—rather 
impatiently, for his 
extraordinary air of 
mystery was getting 
on my nerves— 
“perhaps you would 
tell me what ! can 
do for you. In the 
first place, how do 
you come to know 
my name?” 


T THAT he 
seemed to 
slough off his vague 
and despondent alr. 
“To tell you the 
truth,” heremarked, 
“T was asked to look 


you up.” 
“Oh ,?* I said. 
“By whom?” 
“By your people 
in town.” ; 
I looked at him 
sharply. ‘You've 


met my people, 
then?” I replied. 
“Who was it told 
you to call?” 
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He paused for a second and then an- 
swered rather hastily, “‘ Why, your father. - 
You’re Colonel Dunbar’s daughter, — 
aren’t you?” alts 

At that I stiffened. But noticing how 
sharply, how eagerly almost, the stranger 
was eying me I rejoined as nonchalantly 
as I could, ‘‘Fancy your knowing daddy! 
When did you see him last?”’ P. 

“Oh, just the other day, in London— Ww 
someone introduced us at a club. A 
splendid fellow, your father,.Miss Dun- 
babu 

“Yes, isn’t he a darling?’”’ I replied. 
“But you haven’t told me your name.” 

‘Why, no more I have! It’s Abbott, 
Major Vivian Abbott. And now that 
I’ve introduced myself, Miss Dunbar, 
you must let me apologize once again for 
the way I frightened you. Perhaps I 
ought to tell you that I wanted to see 
you on private and very urgent business. 
I thought I’d try to find out if you were 
anywhere about before ringing the front 
door.” 


si ELL, now that you are here,” I 

said, and tried to banish the nerv- 
ousness from my voice, ‘‘won’t you tell 
me what it is I can do for you?”’ 

He laughed easily. ‘“‘I’m in the most absurd predicament, 
really. It’s this way: I was going to meet this pal of mine 
here at Schlatz and travel with him to.London. As you were 
the only person I knew here, I gave him your name so that 
he could call in my place—I’d promised your father to look 
you up—in case I didn’t have time between trains. That was 
why I thought you might be expecting me. Do you see?”’ 

“T see,” I answered without enthusiasm. 

“Coming here in the train this evening,’”’ he resumed, quite 
unabashed, “‘I was robbed. I fell asleep, and when I woke 
up I found I’d lost my pocketbook with all my money, my 
bag, my overcoat, my hat even. If my friend were here I’d 
be all right, see? And if I could stop over till the morning I 
could wire Cox’s for funds, of course. But I must get on by 
the last train tonight. And so I’m in the embarrassing 
position of having to ask you, as the only person I know at 
Schlatz, for a loan. A hundred marks or so would do—just 
enough to buy my ticket.” 

“Is that all?’’ I said when he had finished. 

At my tone the easy smile fled from his face. ‘‘I—I think 
so,” he rejoined. ‘‘ You believe my story, don’t you, Miss 
Dunbar?” 

“Not a word of it,” I answered firmly. 

“But why?” he broke in. 

“Because,”’ I told him, ‘‘my father died three months 
before I came to Schlatz!”’ 

He was not in the least disconcerted. He ran a wiry 
freckled hand over his sandy hair. ‘“‘That’s torn it!” he 
ejaculated. 

“And now,” I said, “‘ perhaps you'll leave this room by the 
way you entered it.’’ And with my free hand I pointed at 
the window behind him. 

“But I can’t do that,’ he protested with a sort of desper- 
ate air. ‘‘Not without some money, at any rate!” 

“You'll get no money from me, Major Abbott,’’ I re- 
torted. ‘‘And I strongly advise you to take my offer and 
disappear before Doctor von Hentsch comes back. He’s 
: German judge, and you won’t find him as lenient as 

am!’ 

He shot a slow glance over his shoulder and remained like 
that for a moment, as though listening for any sound from 
the garden. 

The gesture frightened me, and I disengaged the revolver, 
but held it down on the desk so that my typewriter hid it 
from his view. 

When he turned back to face me his face was dark with 
determination. ‘‘ You make things very difficult,” he said. 
“But I’ve got to have that money.” And he stepped reso- 
lutely forward. 

On that I raised the revolver and covered him. He halted 
abruptly and held up his hands in front of him as though 
to ward me off. ‘By George,” he exclaimed, as though to 
himself, “I like your spirit! I wonder if I dare ——” 

At that instant, with a roar that crashed and reverberated 
through the night, the castle gun was fired. 


II 


VERYBODY at Schlatz knew the castle gun. But in all 
the months I had been at Schlatz I had never known it 
to be fired except at midday. 

The little man sprang to the window, closed it and drew 
the heavy curtains across. Even as he did so, within the 
lofty inclosure of the Schloss a wild hubbub broke loose. 
There came a sudden burst of shouting, a whistle shrilled 
thrice, a drum rolled. Then the cannon roared again, and 
as the noise of the explosion rolled away an electric gong, 
brazen-throated, nerve-racking, began to stutter its harsh 
summons through the night. 
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“Oh, what has happened?”’ I asked in a panic. 

My companion was cool and brisk. “It means,” said he, 
holding me with his bright birdlike eye, “that a prisoner has 
escaped.” 

“A prisoner?’’ I repeated incredulously. And then the 
truth dawned upon me. ‘“ You mean ——” 

He nodded cheerfully. 

“But you’re English,” I faltered. 

“I’m English all right,” he retorted. ‘‘Nevertheless, I’ve 
been stuffed away in that damned stone jug up there for 
thirteen days without a trial.” 


EOPLE at Schlatz were always talking about the impris- 

oned officers, but I had never heard of an Englishman 
being of their number. Yet this time it did not occur to me 
to doubt the statement of my odd visitor. For once his un- 
canny composure had forsaken him, and his words, spoken 
heatedly, savagely almost, rang true. 

But now, in his clipped and jerky way, he was speaking to 
me. ‘I’ma British officer on duty,” he explained. “I can’t 
say more. That should be enough for you, a soldier’s 
daughter, to know. And I’ve got to get clear away. Never 
mind about those lies I told you; the service don’t en- 
courage confidences. They smuggled a letter in to me up 
there’’—he jerked his head backward—‘“‘giving me your 
name and saying that Nigel Druce—you don’t know him, 
apparently, but he’s another one of us—would warn you to 
expect me. You’ve seen nothing of him, you say?”’ 

“No,” I answered wonderingly. 

“Then he’s dead,” snapped back my little man. “Nigel 
never missed a date in his life. Listen, you'll help me?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“How much money have you got?”’ 

I had already picked up my bag from where it lay beside 
the typewriter and was counting through my notes. “A 
little over three hundred marks.”’ This, in those days, was 
some fifteen pounds—a lot of money to me. 

“Can you spare all of this?” 

“Of course,” I lied. 

He took the notes and stuffed them in his pocket. ‘‘ You’ll 
get it back,” he remarked, “either from me or from my 


‘““‘WILL YOU HAVE THE GREAT KINDNESS, MY 
ot, DEAR YOUNG LADY,”’ 
x ‘““TO TELL ME WHETHER YOU HAVE EVER 
o SEEN A COLLAR LIKE 
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people. If you don’t, write in for it. Just drop a line to 
M. I. 5, War Office, and explain the circumstances. They'll 
pay you.” 

“TI don’t want to hurry you,” I said hesitatingly, “but 
don’t you think you ought to be getting on?”’ 

““There’s no great urgency now they know I’ve legged it,”’ 
he answered nonchalantly. “I purposely laid a good strong 
scent on the ramparts on the other side from this. I’m 
trusting they’ll start by following up that clew.” 

“Then you escaped on this side?” I broke 
in eagerly. ‘‘Do tell me how! Not by our 
garden? The wall between this and the castle 
is frightfully high and all studded with spikes 
and broken glass—and the door’s locked.” 


““TOCKS can be picked,” bluntly retorted my 

little man. ‘‘ But,” he went on, looking at 

me with a friendly air, “I’m not going to tell 

you anything. Bear 

this in mind, my 

dear—the less you 

know about me the 

better for you. You’ve 

got to forget that 

you’ve ever seen me. 

You’re green to this 

game, but I want you 

Ps to understand that 

there’s the worst kind 

of trouble in store for 

anyone suspected of 

aiding me to escape. 

Clubfoot doesn’t stop 
at anything.” 

“‘Clubfoot?’’ I 
repeated. “Who is 
Clubfoot ?’’ 

“God forbid that 
you should ever 
run foul of him, my 
dear,’’ he said, so 
earnest of a sudden 

that I stared. “‘But— 
remember what I say 
to you now, especially 
after what has hap- 
pened tonight—if a 
lame German, a whop- 
ping great fellow with 
a clubfoot, comes in- 
quiring after me be on 
your guard! Don’t 
let him suspect you, 
or . . . beware! 

“And now,” he said 
smartly, “action front! 
By reason of what I’ve 
just told you, you mustn’t get mixed up in this.” He ex- 
tended his hand. ‘‘Good-by, my dear. Thank you a thou- 
sand times. I wish to heaven I’d trusted you from the 
start. But a woman let me down once, and since then I’m 
being extra cautious.”’ 

His lean hand clasped mine. “‘Good luck,” I said. ‘I’m 
sorry I was so—so unsympathetic at first, but I didn’t 
understand. Before you go I want to tell you this: I think 
you’re the bravest man I’ve ever met.” 

He shook his head and laughed. ‘‘Not brave; only reck- 
less—as a gambler’s brave who’s down to his last penny. I 
left my honor behind when they nabbed me and clapped me 
in jail up there. But now’’—he pursed his lips into a grim 
line—“‘I’m going to fetch it back!” 

“Your honor?”’ I wondered what he meant. But his 
unflinching pluck touched me, and I said, “Major Abbott, 
can’t I help in any other way?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘You’ve been a perfect brick. But 
there’s nothing more you can do—here.” 

“Where are you making for?’’ I asked. 

He hesitated and looked at me steadily. ‘Berlin,’ he 
said at last. 

“Berlin?” I repeated. ‘Why, I’m going there myself 
next week.” 


HE SAID SLEEKLY, 


THAT BEFORE?”’ 


E PAUSED, and his eyes narrowed. ‘‘The devil you 

are!’’ Then he laughed. “No. You keep out of this. 
It’s no work for a charming girl like you.” He turned to 
the desk. ‘“‘Ready? I’m going to blow out the light.” 

At that very moment an electric bell resounded through 
the house. The little man was stooping to the candle on the 
desk. Now he straightened up and looked at me inquiringly. 
And for the first time his face was really anxious. 

“There’s someone at the front door,” I explained. 

“Bad!” he commented briefly. ‘“‘It must be the window 
for me then. Shut the window after me, then bolt upstairs 
and get into a wrapper. Come down, then, and see who’s at 
the front door. I’ll watch my opportunity and nip out onto 
the road.” He tiptoed to the window. ‘“Ready?”’ he said 
softly. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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=31Y THE time the lady reached the credit 
manager she was distinctly annoyed. “I 
have told everyone in the coat department 
my name and address and my husband’s 
e| business,”’ she began. “‘I suppose you’re 
ea) another.” 

| She installed herself in the chair beside 
#! the desk and looked her disgust at the 
gentleman ns controlled the charge accounts of an exclu- 
sive Fifth Avenue furrier. ‘‘Why, no.’’ The credit man 
contemplated the lady’s costume, rich but not smart, her 
ample, well-laced figure, with its air of authority, and her 
hands, gloved and motionless in her lap. ‘‘A New York 
house has a quantity of red tape with which you people in 
the Middle West never have to bother. Will you be in your 
hotel at six o’clock this evening?” 

“Yes. But ——” 

He smiled. ‘‘Splendid; I’ll have one of our boys deliver 
the coat to you at that time.””’ With a pleasant wish anent 
her stay in New York City he bowed the lady out. 

He had never seen her before that hour—which was one 
o’clock of an afternoon in early winter—and knew nothing 
about her except that she claimed to be the wife of a small- 
city bank president and was presumably registered at a cer- 
tain conservative hotel. 

Yet at half-past five he put her name on the store’s list of 
customers and opened her account by charging a $3000 
mink coat. And at six o’clock the wrap was delivered. 

Two days later another lady, younger, slimmer and far 
more becomingly tailored, was referred with her troubles to 
the same credit manager. 














cA Study in Contrast 


HE wanted a $150 black fox collar and described herself 

as the wife of a business man who owned a department 
store two hundred and fifty miles away. She had cards of 
identification and several letters, and she planned to charge 
her purchase and carry it with her. 

In the face of her request the credit man was courteous but 
firm. He would require three days to connect with her bank 
references and open her account. 

The woman was furious and by no means silent. She had 
a many-worded use for her fur that very afternoon; her 
husband would certainly be informed of the treatment she 
had received. 

The man waited until the philippic was ended. Then, 
“Would it be worth a couple of dollars to you to open your 
account today?” he asked. 

“Of course it would,” she snapped, yet with a quick glance 
of puzzled suspicion as she unclosed her purse. “I’m willing 
to pay for the convenience.” 
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‘“No—I don’t want the money yet. But I can fix 
you up in a few minutes.” 

He buzzed for his stenographer and handed her the 
account application the woman had just filled in. 
“Get that gentleman on long distance for me right 
away, will you?” And to the customer: “I know 
your husband’s store very favorably. We shall dis- 
pense with the usual bank references and just secure 
his authorization. I am sorry we must charge you 
for the call.” 

She rose precipitately to her feet. ‘“‘Er—while 
you're waiting for it I’ll look at—at seal motor 
robes.”” Without another word she connected with an 
elevator registered DOWN. 

As it disappeared the credit manager summoned his 
stenographer. ‘‘Cancel that long-distance call. And 
see that the fox collar is returned to stock.” 

The banker paid for his wife’s coat on the tenth day 
following receipt of the bill, but the heroine of the 
fur scarf never reappeared. The credit man had 
guessed right—the first lady was the responsible wife 
of a substantial banker, while the second was a little 
imposter, who had either purloined or picked from a 
wastebasket the papers in her purse. 

I said “‘guessed.’”’ But does a credit man often guess, or 
are there certain rules of thumb he follows in separating the 
sheep from the goats in his firm’s business? 

An answer to this question should be full of interest, for 
nearly every lady in the land has running or at some time 
will run one or more charge accounts. Some keep as many as 
thirty active, others as few as three, with an average between 
seven and eight. And though nine out of ten accounts are 
sponsored by willing husbands and fathers it is the women 
who open them, benefit by them and make daily use of them. 
Indeed, the charge account is the modern, convenient way 
of shopping. 

But to return to our question: How does a credit man 
know that a prospective client will prove profitable for his 
house? 

Of course, his first strong impression comes from the ap- 
pearance of the customer. A woman, simply gowned and 
refined in manner, who is quietly conservative and takes the 
questions as a matter of routine, registers much more effec- 
tively than one who is ablaze with diamonds and iced with 
hauteur or warmed with geniality. 

“Be careful of the man who wears a high hat” is an old 
credit adage. And the woman who is overdressed and full of 
importance comes in for the same extra scrutiny. 

But the credit man does not linger long over the aspect of 
his client. He wants information, and some of it must come 
in the course of his interview. But he makes the conversa- 
tion as reassuring and informal as possible. Definitely, he 
has to secure the customer’s name and residence, her business 
and business address and position, or those of her husband, 
two bank references, the names of other houses with which 
the customer has accounts and the customer’s own signature. 

Often data that seem most convincing to the customer are 
least persuasive to the credit man. 

A young school-teacher who has a salary of $2400 re- 
cently applied for credit at a large department store. When 
she was asked if she had other accounts she said ‘‘ Rath-er!”’ 
and readily named half a dozen smart specialty shops. 

The credit man marked her application Fair Minus. Ac- 
cording to his hunch that kind of patronage was too high 
priced for her purse. 

But a woman stenographer, of thirty, who is making only 
$1900, he rated Excellent. Her answer to the same interro- 
gation was, ‘‘No; the truth of the matter is, I have always 
paid cash. But it seemed stupid not to have an account in 
this store, where I do nearly all of my trading.” 

A moderately circumstanced woman with ten or twelve 
accounts is never quite above a credit man’s suspicion, and 
individuals who reside in quarters more fashionable than 
their salaries are to him an enigma and an alarm. But he 
adores people who are domestically happy, own their homes, 

carry life insurance and have the same position, or a better 
one in the same company, year after year. 
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SHE ROSE PRECIPITATELY TO HER FEET. ‘SER 
WHILE YOU’RE WAITING FOR IT I’LL LOOK A 
AT SEAL MOTOR ROBES” 


He is not a venturesome soul, and a good many occupa- 
tions cause him to stop, look and listen. Agents on commis- 
sion, brokers and promoters invariably slow his step; actors 
and writers and artists and decorators halt him entirely. 
He knows too many salesmen whose sins are of omission 
rather than commission, too many artists who would rather 
sign a check than a picture, too many decorators who would 
be glad to decorate their own interiors with a lamb chop, not 
to demand extra assurance in the way of realty holdings, 
financial statements and stocks and bonds. 


Finding Out Elsewhere 


UT all this sizing up is but the preliminary skirmish in 
opening anaccount. Nomerchandise is going to be deliv- 
ered on the face of the application, regardless of the beauty 
or adequacy of its inscriptions. The credit man wants to 
ascertain financial responsibility—this he can do by getting 
in touch with the bank references—and financial willingness, 
which he will find out elsewhere. 

“Elsewhere” is the most interesting, the most far- 
reaching, the most mysterious and frequently the most 
damning source of credit information. 

A woman who had applied for credit at a gown shop called 
a week later in answer to a written request. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand this letter,’”’ she said. ‘‘Can’t I use my account now?” 

The credit man was suave. “I’d rather you took a little 
more time. You already have a good many accounts to oc- 
cupy you, haven’t you?” 

“IT am surprised,” was her retort. 
little bill run over for a couple of days —— 
“‘But aren’t two accounts in the hands of attorneys?” 
““Why—why ——’” The lady faded out of the picture. 

Another customer said, “‘I just moved to your city last 
month, and I expect to open four or five accounts. But you 
people are so slow! I should have two accounts already 
active, except that I have not heard from the stores yet. 
Couldn’t you call up the banks or my husband’s firm or some- 
body, so I would be able to charge today?”’ 

“Certainly,” replied the’credit man. “If you will excuse 
me a moment.” 

He returned in less than five minutes. “I’m sorry,” he 
reported. 

“Did you call the bank?” demanded the lady angrily. 

The man gazed at the glass top of his desk. ‘‘ As a matter 
of fact,’”’ he said, ‘‘the difficulty seems to be with those bills 
you left in Los Angeles.” 


‘Just because I let a 


” 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Women in Wall Street 







“Ah 
. oh ‘. 
5 Le! 
y/o | Wall Street. She sat leaning forward at her desk, 
See) in a great banking house down there, talking on 
the telephone to one of the two hundred customers to whom 
she sells securities. She made nearly $10,000 last year. 
How much more money can she make? Does she mean to 
stay there all her life; and if so, how important a place can 
she reach in the world of big finance? 

They used to think that women could not go far in Wall 
Street. There was Hetty Green, of course, but she was a 
trader, with millions behind her—a terrible genius in her 
line. Out of the army of office girls, stenographers and sec- 
retaries emerged a few who through shrewd speculations 
became little capitalists and quite successful traders, too, 
like some of the countless women who speculated from up- 
town. But they had no vital inside place in the regular 
machine of finance, and even they were exceptions. The 
great mass of women and girls either married and got out 
or stayed and grew old at routine jobs. 

But there has come a change of late. In the trust com- 
panies and banks and larger banking houses, not only in 
New York but in New England and the West, more and 
more women are found selling investment securities. The 
Bond Club has already some thirty of them as members, 
and I lunched at the Bankers Club with four or five more 
of them one day. 

I learned of younger women who earn from six to ten 
thousand dollars a year, and of a few older ones who make 
twenty thousand or even much more. Most 
of them are college trained. Scattered 





By ERNEST POOLE 


Illustrated by Hubert Mathieu 


from the Battery to the Bronx and over into Brooklyn too. 
Between Christmas and St. Patrick’s Day I sold over a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth. I split commissions with my firm and 
made nearly $5000 that year. My boss kept right back of 
me, of course; he thought a whole lot of me now. 

“By the time I was thirty I was making nearly $12,000 a 
year, and I might have gone on like that. But four years 
ago my mother died, leaving me my father’s life insurance— 
fifty thousand, invested in bonds. The big Coolidge market 
had just begun, and I put my money intoit. I was careful, 
and I had good tips. I’ve been in and out of the market a 
dozen times in the past few years, and the end of it is that 
I’ve cleaned up over a hundred thousand more. I might 
have done even better than that, if I hadn’t got caught in 
that bad break that came in March two years ago.” 

Her old job is only nominal now; she is a trader and 
spends her days and most of her evenings studying the 
market. She lives in a small cheap apartment uptown, 
where her mother’s old cook looks after her. She has prac- 
tically no social life. She has a few good women friends and 
goes to the movies now and then and to church on Sunday 
mornings. 

In the fall, as election time draws near, she gets out every 
night and works hard for ‘the Party’”—in her father’s 


memory. And keenly she enjoys it too. But though she has 
many warm men friends in politics and business, the thought 
of getting married barely ever enters her head. 

“‘I’m not the kind to get much of a husband anyhow,” 
she frankly confessed. ‘‘Sex appeal is not in my line. But 
I don’t miss marriage; my life down here is exciting enough 
as it is.”’ 

Then, just at the end of her account, she gave mea little 
shock of surprise; for in a casual tone she said that about 
once or twice a week she went to a woman clairvoyant. 

“‘T make no important move down here without consult- 
ing her,”’ she said. 

Eagerly I seized on this as a possible point of difference 
between the women and men downtown. But I soon learned 
that hundreds of men in Wall Street, including many big 
traders down there, regularly consult clairvoyants and as- 
trologers and rarely make any large decision without get- 
ting such advice. 

Next, in my search for differences between the way men 
and wotnen sell bonds, I asked a number of women and 
girls if any use was made of “‘It.”” But they all answered 
“None whatever.” 

“It was tried, of course,’ one woman said, ‘‘but they soon 
found it didn’t pay.” 

Some years ago, she went on to explain, several large 
houses took on some dashing young saleswomen who had 
“It” in a marked degree. Bright talkers, and smartly 
dressed, they had a great many delightful luncheons given 
them by the men they approached. Little gifts were sent 
to them and flowers were always on their desks. But the 
girls did not sell many bonds, and so they 
were dismissed. 





through the great buildings, their presence 
is hardly noticed yet; but they are only the 
pioneers, and their numbers are increasing 
fast. 

“How far can they go,’’ I asked; “Show 
far do they really want to go, and what 
effect is their work downtown having on 
their lives at home?” 

Here are some of the most striking of 
the stories to be heard. They are not photo- 
graphic, for some of them strike pretty deep 
into private lives, and these women are by 
no means anxious to see themselves in print. 

The first begins some years ago with a 
vigorous girl in her early twenties, short 
and stocky, plain to look at, but with quick, 
shrewd, twinkling eyes—an Irish-American, 
born in New York. Her father was a big 
figure in city politics in his day; he lived 
in a large, free, easy way and gave most of 
his money to his friends. A few months 
after the war he died, leaving his wife and 
daughter little more than his life insurance. 


Father’s Friends 


Te daughter was then about twenty- 
five. During the war she had worked 
in a shipyard as a stenographer volunteer; 
now she soon got a similar job in one of the 
smaller bond houses downtown, and she 
made good from the start. She had never 
been attractive to boys, but she found that 
most men liked her here. She had been 
very fond of her father, and, like him, she 
knew how to make friends. Although she 
had only a high-school training, she was so 
quick to learn that she soon became the 
secretary of the chief member of the firm. 
He paid her forty dollars a week. 

mt saw that wouldn’t get me far,’”’ she 
said, “so I began to look around. I got 
thinking of my father, too, for I had missed 
him terribly. And a little before Christmas 
he same to me in a dream one night and 
said: 

““T didn’t leave you poor. I left you 
with some mighty good friends. Why don’t 
you go to them?’ 

“I did. I made out a list of my father’s 

st friends in politics. There were some 
Pretty big names in the list, and when I 
showed them to my boss he almost hit the 
ceiling, 

“About a week later I started out to try 
to sell them bonds. I was Tom Rogan’s 
daughter, and that meant a lot on Four- 
teenth Street—in fact, all over town. I went 








There was one who promised well. A 
charming young widow of twenty-eight 
found the income left her was so small that 
she came downtown to add to it. Though 
a very good-looking brunette, she dressed 
simply; and in her quiet way she seemed 
to know just what she was about. She had 
no use for téte-a-téte luncheons or any non- 
sense of that kind; she meant business from 
the start. Carefully she studied her job, 
read two or three books on selling bonds 
and spared no pains to learn about the first 
securities given her. 





Choosing a Prize 


N THE meantime she looked over the 
field, prospecting about for customers; 
and after much questioning and advice she 
chose several fairly important young bank 
officials for attack. With the first three she 
tried she failed; but she persisted, and the 
fourth one showed a gleam of interest. For 
though he bought no bonds of her, he asked 
her to come back some day when he was 
not so rushed. She went again late one 
afternoon, and he kept her there for nearly 
an hour, giving much valuable advice. 
Quietly elated, she came back to the office 
and reported to her chief. 

“No sales as yet, but I’m getting just 
what I came down here for,”’ she said. 

She felt almost sure, she continued, that 
if she were only given time she could ac- 
complish something worth while. Her em- 
ployers were patient with her then; for 
though she had rather slow success at sell- 
ing securities elsewhere, they knew she was 
centering more and more on that young 
bank vice president and he was a prize. 

Furthermore, as time went on, this en- 
gaging young woman seemed to learn ex- 
actly how to appeal to him. In fact, her 
appeal became so strong that, although at 
the end of several months she had still sold 
him very few bonds, she got what she had 
come down there for. She became a bank- 
er’s wife! 

“Now that,” said an elderly banker, who 
smiled when I told this little yarn, “‘is 
about the least typical story that I ever 
heard down here.”’ 

And not only the men I talked with but 
the women, too, supported him. 

“You do hear of a marriage now and 
then, but it’s the rare exception,” one 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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CLEARLY, THIS WAS NO ‘‘LITTLE USELESS”’’ SITTING SO QUIETLY BY HIS SIDE 





saz] WAS, one of the ship reporters wrote 
Ae): later, a picturesque and effective farewell; 
Meigs though part of it, as you will presently see, 
¥ 4| might have been arranged with at least one 
eye upon publicity. But a steamer doesn’t 
back out into the North River every day to 
start on a cruise which will take six hun- 
dred passengers around the world, and so 
you can’t blame the management for doing the thing with 
a flourish—for setting the occasion to music, as it were, and 
adding the spice of jazz to human emotions. 

All afternoon the Manchurian Princess had been crowded 
with the relatives and friends of departing cruisers, to say 
nothing of the company’s invited guests. Refreshments 
had been served in the dining room. Staterooms had been 
visited. The lounge, the smoking rooms, the library, the 
writing room—even the gymnasium and wireless—had been 
packed with slowly moving human sardines, saying “‘Isn’t 
this lovely!” Or, “So this is the smoking room! Well! I 
think I’d know where to find you after dinner every night!” 





LL afternoon, too, the ship’s orchestra had played quick 
music in the veranda café, alternating with a larger band 
on the pier—a larger band of polished brass which had evi- 
dently been instructed to confine itself to the good old 
oom-pahs. Porters had wormed their way through the mob, 
carrying hand baggage, in struggling, antlike lines. Stewards 
had trundled trunks, calling out ‘Gangw’y, please! 
Gangw’y!’’ Messengers with bon-voyage gifts had formed 
a solid queue in front of the parcel room. And then, dra- 
matically enough, when the confusion seemed to have 
reached its ultimate crescendo, a bugler elbowed his way 
along the pier, pouring his soul into the reveille, while after 
him walked a steward, crying whenever the bugler stopped 
for breath, ‘‘Hawf-pawst four, please! All visitors ashore, 
please! All ashore who are going ashore; you may not ’ear 
this again!” 


Slowly, then, it became possible to distinguish the pas- 
sengers from the visitors—the latter presently making for 
the gangplanks, the former crowding to the rails of the ship 
which overlooked the pier. The largest swarm of these was 
on B Deck; and Medbury Taylor strolled up and down 
behind them a time or two, studying the clustered lines at 
the rail. ‘‘My little traveling companions for the next five 
months,” he thoughtfully told himself. ‘“‘Let’s look them 
over and see who’s here.” 

An older traveler might have told him that they were all 
there. The stout old boy with the white shoes and the yacht- 
ing cap, for instance—he had been there since morning. And 
the loud-voiced cruiser with a handkerchief tied to a walking 
stick—he, too, was there. And so were the widows wearing 
orchids, and the ingénues with arms full of long-stemmed 
roses, and the pale young men in knickerbockers, and the girl 
whose friends had been giving her a party, and the friendly 
fat girl chewing gum, and the girl with the new camera 
which she didn’t quite know how to handle, and the chorus 
shouting final messages of love and affection to their friends 
on the pier below. 

“M’m .. .” Med told himself, with just the least 
trace of bitterness in the reflection, “before I’d ask a friend 
of mine to go through the misery of coming down here to see 
a boat pullout .. .” 

And yet, one might have thought, many a friend would 
have been glad to bid him Godspeed and a safe return. 
Tall, keen, well dressed, good-looking, it seemed an over- 
sight that he should be standing there alone—an oversight 
which a slim girl with a white face and scarlet lips gracefully 
sought to repair. 

“Pardon me,” she said, leaving the rail, from where she 
had seen him over her shoulder, “but have you the time?”’ 

“Five minutes to five,’’ said Med, gravely looking at his 
watch. 

“Oh, bother!” she said. “Another five minutes . . . I 
wish we’d start; don’t you?” 
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“It won’t be long,” he said, as gravely as he had looked 
at his watch. 

‘“‘Trouble is, I’m smoked out,” she told him, ‘‘and you 
can’t buy a thing on these old ships till you get past Sandy 
Hook. I don’t suppose you’ve a cigarette?”’ 

“No,” said Med. “I’ve a cigar, though, if that will help. 
Or a pipeful of tobacco.” 

She slapped his arm and made a face, curiously like a lit- 
tle clown’s with its white cheeks and scarlet lips. ‘‘I’ll tend 
to you later for that,”’ she said. “I’d do it now, but I’vea 
bunch of friends on the pier.’”’ With a friendly wave of her 
hand she returned to the rail and had soon bored her way 
out of sight through the rows of cruisers who were clustered 
there. 


“TT DOESN’T take them long to start fishing,” thought 
Med, with the same suspicion of bitterness as before, ‘‘ but 
nobody gets me on the hook again. No, sir! Never! If they 
weren’t so useless perhaps it might be different.’’ And with 
a touch of disdain this time, he continued, “‘ You’d wonder 
what they think they’re giving for everything they get.” 

A sour reflection, this, as you will see; and getting close 
to the sad conclusions of the analysts. So perhaps it was as 
well that the Princess uttered her final blast of warning 
then—such a deeply hollow shuddering note that it drove 
all minor matters from Med’s mind. 

“‘T hope I’ll never hear that at night—in a storm near a 
rocky shore,”’ he thought. 

The last deep throbbing echo died away and the other 
noises of the ship, stunned into temporary silence, gradually 
began to reassert themselves. The band on the pier played 
The Girl I Left Behind Me, the orchestra on the hatchway 
swung into Tosti’s Good-bye, the swarms at the rail shouted 
their final farewells. For the past few minutes a squad of 
stewards had been distributing spools of gayly colored paper 
to the passengers, and these had been thrown down to the 
pier in the gay tangle which you sometimes see at carnivals. 
Once the girl with the white face and painted lips had turned 
and thrown one of these streamers at Med, but he still stood 
with his back against the doorway, aloof and unresponsive 
to the scene. 

“*Manufactured merriment,” he told himself, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘I’ve seen the time when I’d fall for it, too, 
but never again for me.” 

For the second time the Princess sounded her tremendous 
note—long held this time, as though it would never stop— 
and warned by a frantic climax of the screaming at the rail, 
Med noticed that the pier seemed to be gradually slipping 
along the side of the ship. 

“Off at last, thank heaven!” he devoutly told himself; 
and pretending that he didn’t see little Red Lips beckoning 
him to the rail, he started down for his room. ‘No, thank 
you,” he thought, “I’m going to unpack.” To which he 
presently added a rather bizarre reflection: “Once hooked, 
twice shy; and me—I’ll never even nibble again; I don't 
care what the bait is.” 


ED’S room was on C Deck—a pleasant outside room; 

and when he reached it he found his steward pushing 
his steamer trunk under a berth. At Med’s entrance the stew- 
ard straightened—a knowing little man, somewhat wizened, 
with red cheeks and a slightly redder nose. 

“TI thought you’d be on deck, sir,” he said, “‘taking 4 
larst farewell.” 

“No, thank you, Byles,” said Med. 

“There used to be a proper dignity in ocean travel,’ con- 
tinued the steward, busy changing one of the berths into 4 
sofa. ‘But nowadays, what with the paper confetti, and the 
darncing, and the young bloods in their shorts and knickers 
and the flappers with their smoke-cured knees, I ‘ardly 
know what the sea’s a-coming to. You mark my words, SI; 
there’s funny things ’appen these days on board a ship—4 
you'll find out for yourself before this cruise is over.”’ 

“Funny things happen anywhere nowadays,” said Med. 

“Ah, but not like on a ship, sir—you take it from an old- 
timer like me. You’d like a little fruit in your room every 
evening after dinner, I suppose?” 
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“If you please,’’ said Med; and smiling a little, he added, 
‘T see I’ve a good steward.” 

“T’ve got the name of being a pretty good forager,”” ac- 
nowledged Byles modestly. ‘Whatever you want, if it’s 
n the ship I can generally manage to get it, sir, if you'll 
ive me a little time.” 

After Med had unpacked he started for the deck, almost 
unning into his next-door neighbors—a brightly rouged 
natron with a determined expression, and a gray little man 

with a flowing mustache and imperial. 

“Talk about your hard-boiled Easter eggs and your 
cuiet old roosters,’’ thought Med. “I don’t envy that old 
boy his vacation.” 

Reaching the deck, he watched the disappearing sky line 
with not much more interest than he had shown in the reced- 
ing plier. 

Even when the pilot went overboard Med failed to feel 
any measure of that excitement which seemed to be stirring 
the other cruisers. 

“Funny,” he thought. ‘Here I’m starting around the 
world—a thing I’ve dreamed about for years—and I’m not 
getting any more kick out of it than if I were starting for 
Jersey City. Perhaps, indeed I hope, I shall feel better 
after dinner.” 

But he didn’t. If anything he felt more somber, more 
withdrawn from those around him. Such is the power of an 
absent Little Useless, little and useless though she may 
have been. 

‘T’ll read awhile,” he told himself as he left the dining 
room. ‘‘No use turning in yet; I shouldn’t sleep.” 

So he went to his room for Caravan and found it behind 
a silver basket of fruit which Byles had placed on his 
dresser. By the side of the fruit was a plate of sandwiches 
covered with a damp napkin. 

“‘Chicken,”’ thought Med, investigating, and he carefully 
replaced the napkin. ‘“‘He’s a good steward, all right.” 


E DECIDED to go to the smoking room—perhaps from 

some subconscious desire to keep to his own gender for 
a while. But when he reached the smoking room he found 
more women than men. 

He settled himself in a corner, though, and almost defi- 
antly opened his book. ‘‘Pardon me,” said a gentle voice, 
“but wouldn’t 
you like to 
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he asked himself. ‘‘Not so far as I can read, they haven’t.” 
He returned to his book. 

“Pardon me”—another gentle voice—‘“‘I’m one of the 
hostesses. Wouldn’t you like to meet some awfully nice girls, 
and make up a table of bridge?”’ 

She wasn’t so easy to shoo; and when she finally went, 
Med mopped his forehead as he picked up his book again. 

“Third time and out,” he told himself. “If another one 
comes with her little hook I’ll take my book downstairs.” 

The third interruption was from the girl who had asked 
for a cigarette—her face whiter, her lips more crimson than 
when Med had seen her on the deck that afternoon. 

“Hello, Bear!’’ she cheerfully began. ‘‘How’s the old 
growler tonight?”’ 


T WAS a good ten minutes before Med could leave her. 

He hadn’t been back in his room long when he noticed 
that some of the fruit had been taken out of the silver 
basket on his dresser, that the napkin around the other plate 
had been opened and a number of sandwiches had appar- 
ently flown after the fruit. 

“That’s funny,” he thought, his forehead knitting in a 
frown; and he was about to call for Byles when a queer 
muffled sound came out of the wardrobe by the side of his 
dresser—a sound which caused a tingling thrill to run up and 
down his back. 

“That’s funny,’”’ he thought again. ‘‘Sounded—sounded 
like somebody sneezing!”’ 

Whistling as though he had heard nothing, he cautiously 
stepped in front of the wardrobe and all at once threw open 
the door. And there, blinking in the sudden light, stood a 
dirty-faced boy, a half-eaten apple in one hand, a well-bitten 
sandwich in the other. It was Med who broke the silence, 
the boy watching him with the frightened, pleading eyes— 
fruit and fowl alike forgotten. 

“‘What are you doing here?’”’ demanded Med. And re- 
ceiving no answer, he continued, ‘“‘Come on out of there and 
let’s see what else you’ve got.” 

But the boy shrank back into the wardrobe; and after a 
gulp or two he whispered, “‘ Please, mister, don’t tell on me.” 

“Come on out, then, and give an account of yourself,” 
sternly continued Med. ‘‘What do you mean by coming in 
here and helping yourself like this?” 


“TI couldn’t help it, mister,’’ pleaded the boy. “I didn’t 
have anything to eat since I got on this morning, and—and 
I was hungry.” 

“‘What’s the matter?’”’ asked Med. ‘‘ Don’t they give you 
enough to eat downstairs—or wherever you work?” 


” 


“‘I—I’m not working downstairs,’”’ replied the plaintive 
little figure in the wardrobe. ‘‘They said they didn’t need 
another boy, so—so I hid under the bed in one of the empty 
rooms—a room that didn’t have any name on the card.” 
And again, ‘‘Please don’t tell on me, mister. If we get far 
enough out to sea before they find me they’ll have to give 
me a job, won’t they? And then I’ll be all right.” 

While he was talking he had stepped down into the room. 
His blue serge coat was too large for him; and the knees of 
his stockings showed signs of his recent hiding place under 
a bed. But his shoes were clean enough; and if his face was 
only washed, thought Med, he wouldn’t be such a bad- 
looking youngster. 

“So you’re a stowaway,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” gulped the boy. “I lived with my aunt in 
New York—I don’t think she likes me much—and when I 
read in the paper that this ship was sailing today to go around 
the world, I thought maybe I could get a job and—and go 
around the world too.” 


ME: thoughts went back to the dreams of his own 
youth—of the breathless interest with which he had 
read Treasure Island, Robinson Crusoe, and all that glorious 
company. ‘‘You’d better finish the sandwiches while you 
have a chance,” he said, pushing the plate toward the boy. 
And with a touch of reluctance in his voice he added, “‘I 
shall have to report you, of course.” 
“Oh, please ——-!”’ begged the boy. 
“Don’t worry,’”’ said Med. ‘‘ You’re too far out to be sent 
back. At least you’ll get as far as Havana.” 
““Where the Maine was blown up?”’ the boy asked eagerly. 
The sandwiches went down slowly against his excited 
chatter; and Med wasn’t any too pleased when the time 
came to ring the bell for the steward. 
“‘Why, bless my soul, sir!” exclaimed Byles. 
’aven’t a little stowaway!” 
““Found him in the wardrobe,’’ nodded Med. ‘And now 
the question is, what are we going to do with him?” 
“Oh, ’e must 
be reported to 
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bridge?”’ . 

“No, thank 
you,” said Med, 
hardly looking 
up from his 
book. **# 
don’t care for 
bridge.” 

“So sorry.” 

As she 
tripped away 
he noticed the 
ridiculous 
length of her 
silver heels— 
the slim legs, 
the long ciga- 
retteholder. ‘‘I 
wonder if girls 
have ever been 
quite so—so 
uscless since the 
world began,” 
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ont the captain,”’ 
“Hi Ii said Byles. ‘‘ I'll 
take ’im right 
| up now if you 
like, sir; and 
\ relieve your 
: ’ands of ’im, as 
youmightsay.”’ 

After they 
had gone the 
cabin seemed 
very quiet—a 
quiet touched 
with loneli- 
| ness—and pres- 
ently touched 
with echoes of 
old memories 
Med for the 
| past few months 
had been trying 
| to forget. 
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Now is the Time to Sow Grass Seed 


Jor Best Results 


By ALBERT A. HANSEN 


August, 1928 











The presence of bracted plantain in 
the lawn indicates the need of soil 
improvement. 













rammnies| URING the past decade 
% bare. the writer has carefully 
; feds] examined hundreds ofbad 
#4 tsgasy 41 lawns from top tobottom. 
~aemet) The conclusion is inevita- 
ble that the greatest single cause of 
poor lawns is a bad foundation for 
the grass. It is strange that although 
no gardener would expect to raise 
flowers or vegetables in a patch of 
trash and clay, still this is exactly 
what many of us are trying to do 
with our lawn grasses. 

It is safe to say that the majority 
of our lawns are built on the clayey 






















subsoil that was excavated when the 





Buckhorn, commonest of lawn pests, 
is usually introduced by means of 
impure seed. 


What is the remedy? If package 
mixtures must be purchased, buy 
only high-class goods from a reliable 
seedsman and do not depend on 
cheap seed. Be content to pay forty 
or fifty cents a pound for lawn seed, 
since a good mixture cannot be mar- 
keted at a profit for much less. 

Another solution, and a good one, 
is to practice home mixing. Pur- 
chase good blue-grass and redtop 
seed separately from a reliable 
seedsman, mix at the rate of two or 
three parts of Kentucky blue grass 
to one of redtop, to which about 











three per cent of white clover may 








house foundations were dug, to which 








has been added a mixture 
of materials that accumu- 
lated during building op- 
erations. As a matter of 
fact, however, the deep 
subsoil is devoid of the 
organic matter essential to 
plant life and was never 
intended by nature to grow 
anything, much less a good 
stand of grass. Anyone 
contemplating building 
will do well to arrange with 
the contractor for the sav- 
ing of the topsoil in a sepa- 
rate pile, to be used later 
for grading the new lawn. 











Fall Seeding 


F YOUR lawn is built 

on a mixture of clay and 
building débris, as can 
easily be determined by a 
little digging with a spade, 
then it is hopeless to ex- 
pect much improvement 
until a layer of good rich topsoil is added. Fortunately, the 
layer need not be very deep—say three or four inches— 
since a study of grass roots has revealed that the under- 
ground parts of lawn grasses do not penetrate very deeply. 
To a surprising extent turf grasses are surface growers. 

The best time of the year for hauling in the soil and making 
a new start is during late August or early September in the 
northern half of the United States, for the simple reason that 
early fall seeding of lawn grasses gives infinitely better re- 
sults than spring seeding. It is fully realized that this state- 
ment flouts general opinion and is opposed to common 
practice, but there are thousands of demonstrations to prove 
its truth. 

Late summer or early fall seeded grass grows much more 
rapidly, enjoys greater freedom from weeds and starts growth 
in the spring long before spring seedlings get a start. The 
reason fall-sown grass is free from competition with weeds is 
this: Lawn weeds naturally start in the spring and go to seed 
during the late summer, as witness our ancient enemy, crab 
grass, but when the grass seed is fall sown it gets a start on 
the weeds that results in a much cleaner greensward. 


rich-soil lawns. 





Plantain, a noxious plant on 


A good lawn makes a good home better. 


Perhaps your lawn is built on a fairly good 
soil foundation and still is unthrifty. What 
then? The chances are that your trouble lies 
in the character of the seed you are using. A 
study of the lawn-seed market during the past 
few years has revealed some striking but de- 
plorable facts. To the average person lawn 
seed is lawn seed, and it is easier for the re- 
tail merchant to sell a customer a package 
made up largely of chaff and timothy at 
twenty-five cents a pound than a package of 
good blue grass and redtop at forty or fifty 
cents, because both contain lawn seeds. 

Let us look the situation in the face. Some 
time ago the writer studied the analyses of 
thirteen samples of lawn mixtures offered for 
sale on the open market and gathered at 
widely separated points. The analyses were 
carefully made by trained seed analysts and 
the results were surprising to anyone not 
familiar with present-day conditions. 

The average number of weed seeds con- 
tained per pound of so-called lawn-grass seed 
was 60,965, 
which at the 


be added if desired, and sow evenly 
during early September at the rate 
of four pounds per thousand square 
feet. This sowing rate is low com- 
pared with what is usually recommended by seedsmen, but 
experiments have demonstrated that just as good stands 
may be secured with four pounds per thousand square feet 
as with ten pounds. 


Why Lawns Should Not be Limed 


gf Bs purpose of the redtop in this mixture is to give a quick, 
temporary lawn that will gradually be crowded out by the 
slower growing but sturdier blue grass until in a year or twoa 
rich greensward of blue grass will hold sway. Make certain 
that Kentucky and not Canada blue-grass seed is used, since 
the Canada species is a far inferior product for lawn purposes. 

“But,” you say, ‘‘my lawn is on good soil and it was seeded 
with high-class seed and still it is full of dandelions, plantain, 
and a host of other weeds. What can be the trouble?” 

In a case of this kind the presence of the army of weeds 
may be due to the prevalent custom of liming. Radical as it 
may sound, liming the lawn is time and money wasted, since 
the application of lime is invariably followed by a great in- 
crease in the number of weeds present. This is due to the 
fact that with very few exceptions the common weeds that 
pester our lawns thrive in 
sweet land and cannot tol- 





normal seeding rate of 2 


erate soil acidity, while 








pounds per 1,000 square 
feet means 124 weed seeds 
on every square foot of Mi 
lawn. The basis of many 
of them was ‘‘bottom’’ 
timothy—which means 
small seeds of timothy i - 
screened out of regular i 
timothy seed—and blte- _ 
grass chaff containing a a~ 
stall amount of blue-grass 
seeds. 
The use of such a coh- 
coction will, of course, give ; 
a quick growth of timothy, r, 
but timothy is coarse and : 
short-lived, two features 











practically all our lawn 
grasses do well in soils too 
acid for the weeds. There 
is a common impression 
that blue grass cannot grow 
in acid or sour soils, but 
recent studies have shown 
that even blue grass is acid 
tolerant, providing plenty 
of plant food is available. 
There is probably no er- 
ror in lawn maintenance 
worse than the use of lime, 
2 : a custom that owes its 
* origin to the agricultural 
use of this material. 
While it is true that many 

















not designed to give a per- 
manent turf or a lawn of 
good texture. 


farm crops demand lime, 


Crab grass, the bane of many a lawn. It dies during late 
summer and fall, leaving brown areas in the greensward. 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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This aster is appropriately named Azure Blue. 


upon to provide a lavish display of flowers throughout 
summer and early fall, and they are receiving greater 
attention from all classes of flower lovers who have learned 
to appreciate their value. For charm of flower—and, in 
many species, grace of foliage—they are equal to any other 


[: MANY gardens annuals are almost entirely relied 
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Peach Blossom is a member of the California Giant group. 



































class of plants, for although certain 
kinds are somewhat ephemeral the 
fact that they come into flower quickly 
may be taken advantage of to main- 
tain the display throughout summer 
by making successive sowings. 

A dollar or two spent on seeds of 
annuals make an astonishing showing; 
but their very cheapness tempts one 
to waste seed by sowing too liberallv. 
Worse still, the resulting seedlings will 
be overcrowded and so prevented, un- 
less thinned out, from giving more 
than a meager crop of bloom. Because 
of this negligence on the part of the 
gardener, annuals are regarded by 
some as little better than weeds. Of 
the many now popular annuals the 

















Astermums are so named because of their 
chrysanthemum-like appearance. 


At left—The colors run practically the same 
throughout the different types of asters. 


The California Giants have fine large 
lowers and long stems. 




















The Mikados are well worth growing. 





































Few flowers have such lasting qualities, after being cut, as asters. 


aster is one of the best. When well grown it can be relied 
upon to brighten the borders during summer and, with 
judicious selection of varieties, into late fall. Its lasting 
qualities recommend it as a cut flower for the adornment 
of the home; its blooms have all the beauty and grace of 
the finest chrysanthemum and are fully as varied in type. 

The aster will accommodate itself to practically any 
soil, provided it is properly prepared, though best results 
are obtained where it is grown in a rich loam that is not 
too heavy and retentive, and where the temperature is 





(Continued on Page 118) 
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C friend of the C family 


AS standing on a street corner 
the other day when I saw a 
man come along followed by a 
crowd of a dozen or so people, 
who seemed tremendously in- 
terested in the peculiar halting 
way he was walking. I stared 
at him, and then I saw the 
reason. He was leading a very 
small police puppy on the end 
of a chain. 

The procession would ad- 
vance about ten paces in good 
order; then the puppy, having 
no idea what it was all about, 
would sit down. Entirely ob- 
livious of the crowd around 
him, the owner would lean 

over, set the tiny scrap of fur on its feet and administer 

three gentle spanks; after which they would go on another 
ten steps. 

I have no idea who the man was—have never seen him 
again; but I liked him, and if he came to me sometime and 
wanted to borrow some money I would lend it to him, if I had 
it, for the simple reason that I once had a police puppy who 
invariably used to get alarmed in crowded thoroughfares 
and—sit down. 

Dogs do that sort of thing to people. In their own wistful 
way they make friends for you; and sometimes, due to pe- 
culiar traits of breed, they even enable you to accomplish 
things you had no idea of being able to do. 

There is an instance of a Sealyham which, because Sealy- 
hams frequently are subject to illness in automobiles, suc- 
ceeded in renting a house for some friends of mine at a 
figure many hundreds of dollars below what they thought 
they could get it for. 

These people were driving through the country one day, 
looking for a farm. With them was Jocko, who was young 
and inexperienced. In due time, his constitution overcoming 
him, Jocko began to be ill—very ill. 

They stopped the car by the roadside and held the little 
tike over the rail, as that seemed the only sensible thing to 
do. Soon a man came walking toward them from a big 
house that lay a little back from the highway, and the peo- 
ple apologized for intruding. 

“‘That’s perfectly all right; I like Sealyhams, and mine 
always used to get carsick too,’”’ the owner of the place 
replied. 

The ice thus broken, they talked about dogs for a while. 
Then the man asked them into his house. They walked all 
through it, admiring everything, and said they were looking 
for a place to live. 


cA Dog That Rented a House 


“9 HY not rent this place?” their host suggested. ‘‘I’m 

going to Europe next month.” When they replied that 
it obviously was far beyortd their means he said, “‘ No matter; 
I’m a little sentimental about the place, and I’d like to have 
a Sealyham running around it. You can have it for whatever 
you had planned to pay.” 
That man wasn’t a sen- 
timentalist, but some- 
where back in his brain 
were the memory of the 
patter of sharp-nailed feet 
on hard’ floors and the 
vision of a tiny white 
ghost whose stomach was 
always much too close to 
the ground. Maybe, too, 
he had been thinking of 


By Eric HaTcH 


I/ustrated by Robert L. Dickey 


the pathetic droop of a once white-whiskered nose at meal- 
times, when my friends and their Sealyham hove in sight. 

Speaking of mealtimes, I have noticed that begging as 
practiced by dogs the world over is a process that each 
of them seems to have adapted to his own personality. A 
great Dane, for instance, will often come and rest his chin 
on the table, whereas fox terriers have it all worked out 
that the most effective method is to stand on their hind 
legs beside you and, with one paw on the edge of your 
chair, to prod you gently with the other until something is 
done about it. 

Great Danes will look at you pleadingly out of the corners 
of their bovine eyes, as they roll them with pathos. The 
smaller dogs usually stare at you directly, with a look that is 
partly accusing. The middle-sized members of the guild 
have found that their greatest 
appeal lies in placing their 
heads directly in your lap and 
staring up at you adoringly. 
And the curious part of it is that 
all these methods are equally 
successful. 

Even more amusing are the 
various wiles practiced in an 
effort to be taken for a walk, 
but here the different breeds 
seem to use much the same 
methods. Usually the perform- 
ance begins by a subtle attempt 
at flattering whoever in the 
house looks like the best bet. 
Our own dog, a shepherd of 
charming personality though 
questionable descent, has this 
game down cold and will well 
serve as a typical example. 

This gentleman resides in an 
apartment and is entirely de- 
pendent on us for his goings 
out. In the morning he lies on 
the bed, watching me dress; and 
when I take my coat from its 
hanger straightway the business begins. He jumps up and 
paws me, and if I mention getting his hat and coat he im- 
mediately runs to the hook where hangs his leash. Never 
has he begun to get excited until he sees that I am dressed. 

In the evening, whether or not someone has had him out 
five minutes before I arrive, he will pretend most convinc- 
ingly that he hasn’t been out of the house all day. Of course 
I check up on him, and if his bluff is discovered he always 
walks shamefacedly from the room. 

I know of a Scotch terrier, a nice blue-black one with 
beady eyes, who lives in the country. When the spirit moves 
him he finds the key to his owner’s car and brings it to him. 
An Irish terrier, neighbor of the Scotty, has the habit of 
bringing his boss one of his gloves when he wants to go out. 
Obviously this is nothing but a low-down trick on the dog’s 
part, because he has never been known to bring both gloves! 

The reason for terriers, those small beloved nuisances 
who have come to fill so large a part in many of our hearts, is 
strikingly in contrast to their present watchfully decorative 
utility. 

Of these dogs the larger found their first place in the fight- 
ing ring, now universally abolished, and in the rat pit, where 
speed in the kill was paramount. The other beginning is of a 
nicer hue; and where the former sphere of terrier usefulness 
is happily over, this other, just as happily, continues. 








The name fox terrier is not, as many suppose, given to 
these delightful fellers because they look like foxes; they 
don’t. It is given because they were extensively used in the 
time-honored custom of exterminating Reynard, the thief. 
with the aid of a pack of hounds. 

When hounds had chased his nibs out of his hiding in the 
woods and run his hot scent through fallow field and mead 
to some deep hole in the ground, dug for just such a pressing 
emergency as this, they could do no more, and.-a cry went 
up for the fox terrier. This small but dignified animal, not so 
different from our wire-haired terrier of today, rode to the 
hounds in a small satchel swung over the shoulder of one of 
the hunt attendants. He rode that way over fields and 
fences, his woolly head sticking out of the open top of the 
bag and his sharp eyes popping with delight as he watched 
the other horses running and saw the waving tail of the one 
that carried him. 

Arrived on the scene, this kennel terrier, as he was called, 
was set upon the ground; whereupon he made a running 
dive into the fox’s earth. Sometimes tragedy befell him and 
he rode no more, but generally victory was his. 

The bulldog, too, found his way to us from a 
background of utility. Incredible as it may seem, 
he was originally used for the sole purpose of throw- 
ing bulls. 

I believe the operation took place something like 
this: The bull to be thrown was selected. When 
the bull charged, head lowered 
and spouting steam, the bulldog 
would plant himself securely in 
his path and look him firmly in 
the eye. 

The smoke of the battle over, 
the dog was found clinging te- 
naciously to the nostrils of the 
falling bull. 





That Undershot Jaw 


HY the dog can hang on 

may be demonstrated by 
taking a pair of worn-out scis- 
sors and trying hard to cut 
something much too thick for 
them. See what a time you 
have removing the object and 
you will understand why the 
bull couldn’t get rid of the dog with the undershot jaw. 
Take a look at him today—not at your finer show speci- 
men, who has become so highly developed that it is only with 
the greatest difficulty the female can reproduce, but at your 
plain ordinary everyday Eli bulldog. Your impression is 
one of terrific strength bundled into an amazingly small 
compass. 

The tremendous shoulders and undershot jaw will at 
once strike you as being practically useless for any purpose 
except eating—and catching bulls; but at that you will 
probably wonder how a dog who seems hardly able to wad- 
dle could engage in a sport so violent. Among the most 
amusing derivations 
of dogs is that of the 
now ultrafashionable 
Doberman pin- 
scher—that huge 
black and tan, with 
dachshund nose, 
cocked ears and an 
utter absence of tail. 
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There was in Alsace, on the 
German border, a man named 
Doberman, who was the 
keeper of the dog pound. Mr. 
Doberman’s duties were light 
and time hung heavy, so one 
morning it occurred to him 
that with the vast and mis- 
cellaneous assortment of dogs 
provided him by the town- 
ship to work with, he, if any, 
could produce the perfect dog. By the simple process of 
putting two and two together and getting four and some- 
times even six and then repeating the process, using only 
such dogs as came to the pound through normal channels, 
he in time invented the Doberman pinscher. This feat in 
itself has always interested me, but the one phase of it I 
marvel at is how he managed to achieve an enlarged dachs- 
hund face on a dog that stands almost two feet high! 

To go back for a moment to the little fox terrier, riding so 
securely in his saddlebag on a hunting morn, I am reminded 
of the hunting instinct that is found even in our “family 
dogs” today. It is one of the few wild animalisms left them. 
With some—crossbreeds mostly—it is pronounced; with 
others, latent but there. 

In Middleburg, Virginia, a few years ago I saw a most 
excellent illustration of this. Ata very old and lovely place 
there dwelt a family each 
member of which had his 


or her dog. There were 
a halfbreed police dog, 
three Sealyhams, acocker 
spaniel, a coach dog and 
a “dawg.”” Every eve- 


ning at exactly six, as the 
long dusk of August be- 
gan to settle and the sun 
hid its heat behind the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, 
these dogs would leave 
their bones or their naps 
or the laps in which they 
were being petted and 
very solemnly trot off 
down the driveway, the 
police dog at their head. 
It was an orderly progress and one not given to meandering 
after just any old scent that happened to lurk in the honey- 
suckle borders of the road. Thus in martial order they 
would march out of sight. Two hours later they would 
come trotting back, very tired, quite filthy and utterly con- 
tented, to fall asleep in odd places all over the house. I 
was told that this was a regular performance throughout 
August and September; and for the six weeks I was there 
they never missed a night, so I could well believe it. 


cAnother Strange (' ombination 


N THIS same neighborhood was another strange combina- 
tion, but in this instance the team work could only be 
described as terrible. At the cottage where I lived was Wolf, 
half brother to the police dog just referred to—though which 
half it was hard to tell. There was Percy, a purebred 
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English shepherd, bigger than the police dog, with long gray 
hair that grew all over him and hung down so over his face. 
And there was Little Sister. Little Sister might have been 
a pug, but she wasn’t. 

It was the custom there to let the horses run loose to water 
in the evening and then herd them into a luscious pasture for 
the night. This operation was the one thing Percy lived for. 
Although untrained, at the command “Go get ’em, Percy!” 
he would fly into action, running behind the horses, snapping 
at their heels and ever chasing them in the right direction. 
Unfortunately for us, Little Sister seemed to think that the 
whole show was put on for her sole benefit. She would wait, 
crouching, until the horses were almost passing through the 
gate; then with howls of glee she would dash out at them. 
Wolf would join the fracas at this point, and in no time the 
beasts were scattered far and wide. But it was such fun to 
watch Percy “work” and then to see the utter disgust on his 
face when Little Sister took him for a sleigh ride that no one 
cared. Sister ruled that roost; little dogs often do. Even in 
their relations with humans these small ones have a way of 
telling, rather than asking, when they want something. 

Pekingese, for instance, sit in their cushioned baskets 
and, if they don’t like you, think nothing of giving a snap- 
pish bark and gunning for a chance to nip your fingers. If, 
on the other hand, they find you pleasing they will announce 
with equal positiveness that they approve. If they want 
water they stand in front of you and demand it; another dog 
is more apt to look for it. In their associations with larger 
canines they invariably take the offensive and will attack 
anything. 

Dogs can converse, in their way, with all humans—only 
certain humans can converse with all dogs. By converse I 
mean convey certain basic emotions—pleasure and displeas- 
ure and desires. There is the story of Tod Sloan, the jockey 
who rode to fame on his invention of the ‘‘monkey seat,” 
the crouched position on the horse’s neck; I think the anec- 
dote appeared in his biography. 

It seems that he and some friends were motoring through 
the orange-growing district of California a few years ago 
when, by the gateway of a particularly fertile grove, their 
car went drier than Volstead. Water had to be obtained, 
and Tod Sloan volunteered to walk through the grove to 
the owner’s house and procure it. His 
friends pleaded with him not to. ‘That 
guy’s got a dog—a big mastiff or some- 
thin’—in there to watch his grove,” they 
said, ‘‘that’s killed a couple of men.” 

Tod Sloan laughed and stepped out of 
the car. He had always gotten along 
with horses and dogs and treated them 
like people. To his friends’ horror he 
walked through the gate and had just 
started up the drive when the huge beast 
came bounding at him. 

The dog rushed snarling on until he 
was within a few feet of Sloan; then as 
the man looked at him he suddenly 
stopped. In a very quiet and friendly 
voice Sloan said, “‘Hello, you big bum! 
How are you, anyway?” It is anticli- 
max to add that a few seconds later the 
dog trotted off at Sloan’s heels, delighted with a new friend- 
ship. See what I mean? The dog had made himself per- 
fectly clear to every man in that car, but only Sloan could 
talk to the dog. 

Dog people, though, are queer birds sometimes. Like 
recent fathers they can see no wrong in what their dogs may 
do. Nasty habits like grabbing you in the leg when your 
back is turned seem to the dog’s owner to be a demonstration 
of loyalty and courage. 

A week or so ago I ran across a very pronounced case of 
dog-man ambiguity. I had been called upon to drive many 
miles and pick up an Airedale who had been having violent 
fits—the idea being for me to take him to a hospital. 

When about to leave the kennels with the animal on board 
I noticed that it was riding directly behind my neck in the 
back seat. I asked the owner if he was apt to bite me should 
he throw a fit on the way in. “Aw, naw, sir,’”’ the man said; 
then, “‘I tell yuh, sir, you may get nipped a little if he 
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throws a fit, but he won’t bite yuh. If yuh get nipped it’ll 
be just his jaws workin’ up and down in the fit.” 

I couldn’t see that that made much difference, but I sup- 
pose he thought he was being perfectly truthful! 

Most dogs, particularly the smaller breeds, would rather 
motor than do anything else. Some of them it elates, some 
of them it seems to lull into contemplative slumber; but 
I have yet to see one who didn’t give the distinct impression 
that it would be entirely impossible for the driver to conduct 
the car unless he, the dog, happened to be there too. I have 
found that for country riding dogs show a decided preference 
for open cars, where they can stick their wet noses around 
the corner of the windshield and let the wind blow in their 
faces. In the city they seem to prefer looking through win- 
dows in analytical fashion at the pedestrians—whom, I am 
certain, they regard with supreme contempt. 

It is too bad that the machines which give the dogs such 
pleasure should so often serve as engines of death to them— 
deaths which make the dog’s folks wear in their hearts the 
mourning that, because their friend used four legs instead of 
two, they cannot wear upon their person. 


Then—There’s the Dear Old Mutt 


HAVE said much about Sealyham and shepherd, great 

Dane, Scotty and bulldog. There is another kind of dog, 
probably the most populous breed of all, that many pretend 
not to care for; yet it—the mutt—is universally recognized. 

I sometimes wonder if there is a family of dog lovers any- 
where in the world who have not, at one time or another, 
handed their hearts to one of this category. The mutt is 
usually neither bought nor raised; he is acquired. Some- 
times he attaches himself to you, sometimes you happen 
upon him and are moved by pity to give him food and 
shelter. Usually he resembles some true breed except for one 
little defect. If at first glance he seems to be a setter the 
chances are he has a bobbed tail; or he may be a perfect 
imitation of a St. Bernard except for the fact that his legs are 
too long and he has short hair. 

Perhaps it is because of these eccentricities that the mutts 
we have owned stand out so clearly in our memory; perhaps 
again, it is because of the peculiar until-death sort of loyalty 
they bestow on their proprietors. The fact remains, they do 
stand out; and when we wake in the night with the echo of a 
bark in our ears and imagine for a second we feel the cold 
muzzle of a dog against our cheek it is usually the ghost of 
some happy rabbit-chasing mutt of which we’ve dreamed. 

And after all, why shouldn’t they be good dogs? As 
someone said not long ago, “‘Take your ordinary thorough- 
bred—he’s just one kind of thoroughbred; the mutt’s got 
maybe a hundred different kinds of thoroughbred in him!” 

Again I say, we call our dog a shepherd, but his anteced- 
ents are questionable. 
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THE BOY ON HIS BIT OF DRIFTWOOD RAISED HIS ARM AND WAVED GREAT-UNCLE GRIFFITH’S GIFT OF BLACK LACE AND 
SHOUTED, HIS EYES UPON THE BOLDER SHORE, WHERE STOOD A GROUP OF MEN WATCHING THE FLOOD 


sy’q|L-D MISS’S twin brother had sent her 

%| the black lace shawl, a very fine one, 
from Spain fifty years ago, when she 
was a brilliant young married beauty 
3 || and went each summer to the Vir- 
4| ginia Springs. Then, two years after- 

x3] ward, he died in Spain of fever and 

==~!I was buried there; and she never saw 
him again who was to her her other self. She was wear- 
ing the shawl over a rose tarlatan dress the evening 
they brought her the news. She never wore it again 
but put it away with damask rose leaves in an ebony box on 
the top shelf of the huge mahogany wardrobe in her chamber 
at Deep River. Twice a year, upon his birthday and on the 
anniversary of his death, she took it out and sat with it un- 
folded over her lap and over the wing chair. Her little girls 
stood around her and she told how handsome and how gifted 
their uncle had been. 

The girls—there were four—grew into young ladyhood. 
Often enough they ransacked the old wardrobe and a high- 
boy and a chest and made free for their youth with the 
fineries preserved from her youth. But not with the black 
lace shawl. When Fanny went to New Orleans for Mardi 
gras she begged for it. ‘“‘Oh, mother, over my blue—it 
would be so Spanish and right!” 

But her mother shook her head. ‘‘No, child, no! I should 
not sleep if it were gone. I’ve made your father promise 
that it shall be put about me when I am dead. Melissa, 
you remember if you’re by me when I die!” 








ELISSA was her maid—‘“‘ Miss Anne’s” maid. She was 

not Old Miss then, her mother-in-law being the reigning 
Old Miss at Deep River. To all the colored folk it was Miss 
Anne or sometimes Young Miss, and Old Miss. Melissa was 
a young ebony slip, twenty years younger than her mistress, 
born at Deep River—and her father and grandfather before 
her. Melissa said ‘“‘Yaas, ma’am,’’ and immediately saw as 
in a picture Miss Anne lying in her coffin, black lace from 
head to foot, black lace over a white dress. Melissa made a 
mark to remember. “Folks that don’t get buried as they 
want ha’nts you.” Besides, she was fond of Miss Anne. 


Black Lace 


By Mary JOHNSTON 


IMustrated by Walter Biggs 


One by one the girls married excepting Betty, who stayed 
with her mother. Miss Anne’s husband died, his mother 
died; her son Robert married and brought his wife to Deep 
River. Now she was Young Miss. Miss Anne was Old 
Miss. In time there were grandchildren; time flowing on 
in an amiable Southern fashion, the grandchildren passed, 
several of them, into their teens. 

Old Miss’s health failed. She lay a great part of her days 
in her chamber in the four-poster, under the valance with the 
ball fringe, nursed by her daughter Betty, who was now an 
old maid, and by Melissa. Especially by Melissa, to whom 
Old Miss clung. 

This rainy spring day, the rain coming down with a steady 
pouring sound like a million million minute footfalls and 
whispers, with the great cedar outside the window like a dark 
sponge, and the water running in cataracts off the stiff 
magnolia leaves, and the cherry and plum and peach trees in 
blossom like ghosts in a twilight, and in Old Miss’s room a 
fire fed with pine knots and making the walls and the big 
dark old furniture all waving as though they were under a 
red and amber sea—on this especial day Old Miss took a 
fancy that she wanted the black lace shawl spread over her 
where she lay in the big white bed. 

Melissa brought the ebony box from the wardrobe shelf 
and, opening it, unfolded the shawl, the dried rose leaves 
raining back into the box. “Just look at the size of it! Big 
as all out-of-doors and as soft in yo’ hands as rain water, 
and all black branches and wreaths ——”’ 

“Spread it over me,” said Old Miss. : 

“Dar, now! You look as though yo’re goin’ to a party!” 


“A great big party,” said Old Miss. 

It rained all day, it rained all night. Melissa had a 
narrow bed in a dressing room opening from the cham- 
ber. Once or twice in the night she rose to replenish 
the fire behind the strong fender, Old Miss when she 
was wakeful liking the light upon the walls. But to- 
night she slept, drunk with the sound of the rain and 
the river. Melissa stood at the window. “That old 
river’s sure rampaging.” 

The next morning Robert and Sally came in to see 
Old Miss. ‘Yes, I feel better. How are the children?” 

“Molly has the toothache. But it’s raining too hard to 
take her to Hilltop.” 

“The river’s very loud.” 

“Yes, it is. Too loud,” said Robert. 

It rained all day. Betty had a spring cold, so sopping wet 
was the world, and shivered and grew hoarse and at last 
went off to drink hot lemonade and creep beneath her own 
blankets. The rain came down steadily, and the river rose 
as steadily. 


IGH water—those were two words that always brought 
Deep River alert. The children came into Old Miss’s 
room and talked about the river, but they knew nothing 
really. ‘“‘Is it out in the low meadow?” Yes, it was; but 
being out in the low meadow was not in itself alarming. 
Mailtime came, and Old Miss sent for the newspaper. The 
newspaper was filled to overflowing with high water. Very 
high water, the highest for many springs. If this continued, 
if the rains held, if the upcountry streams, swollen with rain. 
swollen from still other and farther streams fed by melting 
snows—if all these had still to bring and discharge their 
burden into the main channel, then no one knew what might 
happen, how great a flood. Banks might give anywhere, 


any hour. In places already the river was out; folk were 


moving away in time or being rescued in boats. 
Old Miss read and sent for Robert. He was away from the 
house, out about the cabins or the barns. Sally came instead. 
“Don’t ever try to keep things from me!” said Old Miss 
energetically. ‘‘We’re going to have to move out; we'll have 
to go to Catherine’s or to Fanny’s, as we did twenty-five 
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years ago! And all the house in such a mess when we came 
back! And they had to do the same thing thirty years 
before that, and again seventy-five years ago. Robert’s 
great-grandfather ought never to have built Deep River so 
near!”’ 

That night it ceased to rain, and the moon shone. Old 
Miss called Melissa. ‘“‘Look out now, Melissa!—look out 
again, Melissa!” 

‘“Moon’s shining, Miss Anne. The flower garden’s just 
as plain!” 

“I’m thinking about the river. What does it look like?” 

‘It looks all white and solemn. I kin scarcely see the 
other side. It looks like Jordan.” 

“Open the window, so I can hear. When it sounds like 
that it is saying ‘I’ll take you with me!’”’ 

Melissa shut the window and came back to the bed. 
“Miss Anne, I’m going give you yo’ beef tea now instead of 
later. . . . There, now!”’ She made up the fire till the 
room was all light and cheerful. 

‘Give me my black lace shawl,’’ said Old Miss. ‘Put it 
over me. Melissa, it’s to be around me, just as a lady would 
wear it, when I’m in my coffin. Don’t you ever forget!” 

The moon shone through the night, but with dawn began 
the rain again. As for the river, with every hour it. seemed 
more lifted, loud and hoarse. Past Deep River House, on a 
moving yellow field, went parts of cabins, parts of barns, 
parts of bridges, fences, chicken coops, trunks and boughs of 
trees. A log went by with a dog atop of it, howling. 


HE house was built upon a point of land, and that gave 

the river on two sides. It had been a mistake to build it 
there. But it had stood eighty years, though thrice in that 
period the river had entered it, rising five feet, six feet in the 
lowerrooms, leav- 
ing, when it went 
away, a misera- 
bleness of mud 
and ruined wall 
papers and 
warped wood- 
work. But each 
time the waters 
went back, and 
the house, the 
house itself, 
rested. 

Each genera- 
tion of children 
thought it very 
exciting to move 
out, to goenmasse 
to visit kinsfolk, 
to watch the river 
rise and rise, to 
come in clamor- 
ing, “It’s past 
the sycamores !— 
it’s under the 
gate !—it’s on the 
lawn!’’ When it 
touched the lawn 
it was time to go. 
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The young folk now at Deep River were seeing all that for 
the first time. Now the river was at the sycamores. Maybe 
it would pass them, maybe it wouldn’t. They were tremen- 
dously excited. The girls ran every ten minutes to the 
windows; the boys were out on the place. 

And every hour or so arrived some messenger from folk in 
Hilltop, from folk in country houses, from Catherine, from 
Fanny, urging Deep River to move out. There came news of 
other families preparing to leave their homes, though in 
truth none was so exposed as Deep River. The Allens above 
them were going, the Lydgates below them. 

In the middle of the afternoon Old Miss became anxious 
about Amy and her children, ten miles down river. Amy was 
her youngest daughter, there were three children—Lisle was 
away in the East—the house stood half a mile from the river. 
No one had ever before dreamed of trouble there, but who 
could tell what would or would not happen, with all the 
newspapers ringing an alarm bell? As if in answer Old Sam, 
riding old Selim, arrived from Amy. 

They were not in the least danger, and there was no 
earthly reason for them to move, but Deep River—please, 
please!—must go at once to Catherine and Fanny. Amy 
could not sleep nor rest for thinking of their trying to stay it 
out, when everyone knew the river might come six feet into 
the house. 

Deep River determined to leave. Robert and Sally and 
the children would go to Catherine; Old Miss, Betty and 
Melissa to Fanny; the servants to their own color in Hilltop; 
the stock from the point of land to the old barns. 

Old Miss lay and listened to the rain and the river and 
then to sounds in the house. ‘‘They’re beginning to move 
things. Yes, they are! They’re moving the piano and taking 
up the carpets. They’re bringing the chairs and sofas and 
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tables and whatnots and paintings upstairs. 
tell Mr. Robert or Miss Sally to come here!” 

*‘Here’s Miss Betty, Miss Anne.” 

“. . . and we’re going to take you just as easy in the big 
wagon, mother. Lift the mattress with you, just as easy!” 
ended Betty. “Melissa, get her things together and put 
them in her middle-sized trunk. It can’t be more than a 
week or so. You’ll be back, mother, before the lilacs bloom.”’ 

“It was six weeks before the house was fit to live in, 
twenty-five years ago.” 

““Maybe, after all, the river won’t get any higher. It’s 
just at the sycamores now. Maybe it won’t come a step 
farther. It all depends, Robert says, on whether the worst 
of the streams have come down. . Yes, Melissa, every- 
thing she could possibly need.” 

“‘T want my Bible and Prayer Book and the pictures of 
the children. And I want my black lace shawl, Melissa.” 

““Yaas, Miss Anne,”” answered Melissa, gathering linen 
from. drawers. But then there came one of the children, 
telling that Melissa was wanted in the kitchen by her old 
father. ‘‘Go, Melissa!” said Betty. ‘“‘I’ll finish the trunk.” 


Melissa, go 


ELISSA left the room. Negro men were filling the 

upper hall with furniture from the rooms below. Up 
the stairs was being borne the long parlor sofa with double 
claw feet, and after it the tall clock from the hall. Next 
came, carried high, the portrait of Old Miss’s brother who 
had given her the black lace shawl and died in Spain. The 
handsome, strong, romantic countenance faced her. 

““Yaas, sir!’’ said Melissa inwardly to the portrait; ‘‘she 
sho does hold by that gift. She gwine be buried in it. Yaas! 
Judgment morn you just look for Miss Anne with it round 
her shoulders and hanging long down on her white dress!” 

She stopped be- 
fore the window 
at the head of the 
Dack stairs: 
““Look at that 
river!” It was a 
sight, yellow and 
ridged, with all 
the débris of its 
banks coming 
down it. Melissa, 
her hands on 
either side the 
sash, gazed with 
great eyes. “Do 
you think that 
river gwine stop 
outside the big 
gate? No, my 
Lawd, that river 
comin’ in this 
house!”’ 

But it did not 
come that day. 
At sunset the sky 
was clear and a 


(Continued on 
Page 66) 


**“MOTHER, CAN’T 
Poros. Pheer 
SOME OF THE 
HYACINTHS TOG 
TAKE TO GRAND- 

MOTHER?” 

*“‘WE’LL ALL GET 
OUT,’’ SAID AMY, 

““FOR JUST FIVE 

MINUTES”’ 
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a3] REMEMBER I had just finished 
+) saying to myself, with a yawn, that 
nothing ever happened in San Salva- 
dor. Nothing but heat, flies and in- 
terminable work on roads, sponsored 
sporadically by an indolent govern- 
ment. The life of a construction en- 
gineer in Salvador, I maintained, was 
the bunk. It wasn’t the heat so much as the monotony. 
Never any excitement; just the monotony. Well —— 

My heels came down from the desk, as a shout and a 
scurry of running feet outside the door of my oficina aroused 
my surprised attention. 

Even as I arose a man tumbled in through the open door 
and all but fell at my feet. An undersized red-headed man 
with terrified blue eyes and freckle-marked face and arms; it 
was ‘‘Tampoco,”’ the town tramp, the American undesirable 
who had been kicked off a dozen boats at a dozen ports; 
Tampoco, who was known as the laziest, most good-for- 
nothing gringo in all of Salvador. 

Close behind him two powerful dark brown natives sprang 
through the doorway, their eyes gleaming, a peculiar tension 
in their straining faces. 

“‘What is the matter?” I asked sharply in Spanish. 

They stopped short, staring at me with baffled hatred. 

“Well? Speak, hombres,” Isaidimpatiently. I had learned 
long ago in the tropics that a “front” of undismayed author- 
ity is better protection than all the guns in the world. 

One of them burst into guttural speech, pointing a black, 
incredibly dirty finger at the crouching Tampoco. 

The other nodded vigorously. Then both of them looked 
at me hopefully, in almost childlike pleading. They were 
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C fampoco 


By EMMA-LINDsay SQUIER 
I/ustrated 6% Herbert M. Stoops 


not speaking Spanish; it was some ancient native jargon I 
had never heard. By this I knew they must come from the 
remote river country, where roads are unknown and white 
men do not go—with safety. 

I shook my head. ‘Beat it!” I said in English. 

They eyed me with mutinous venom. They muttered to 
each other and looked at Tampoco out of the corners of their 
eyes. I made a brief, graphic gesture with my doubled-up 
fist. They yelped like a couple of hairless Chihuahua dogs 
and almost fell out upon the street; by the time I got to the 
door they were gone. The street was empty, for it was the 
hour of the siesta. 

I turned around and stared down at the undersized, red- 
headed tramp, who was picking himself up from the tiled floor. 
“What was the big idea?” I asked, with no great amount of 
sympathy in my voice. 

He drew a long breath. It was as if he were mentally feel- 
ing himself all over to be sure that he was intact. 

“‘Gee!”’ he said breathily. 

Tampoco was one of the “characters” with which every 
seaport in the world is afflicted. His name had been bestowed 
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Soe oss,’” SAID 
TAMPOCO, AND 
HIS VOICE WAS 
SARDONIC, “IF 
tou LL LOOK 
DOWN DERE IN 
THE WATER 
YOU’LL KNOW 
WE’RE GUARDED 

—PLENTY!”’ 


upon him the day of his arrival at La Libertad from 
some port farther north. 

The natives were clustered on the dock, watching the 
boat’s arrival, making apt and descriptive remarks 
about passengers and crew, as is their custom. They 
looked on with naive yet somewhat saturnine amuse- 
ment as a bleary derelict came bouncing down the 
gangplank at the end of the engaged bos’n’s boot. 

“No vale pasaje,”” someone remarked. (‘‘He is not 
worth the passage.”’”) Then the red-headed runt came 
cascading down onto the dock. 

“Tampoco!”’ was the answer, spoken in chorus. The word 
means “neither” or “ditto.” And the ironical nickname 
clung; no one ever called him anything else. 

“What were you up to?” I asked again, sternly. 

He blinked at me with absurdly large blue eyes, framed by 
pale white lashes. “Blime, guv’nor,” he said earnestly, “! 
didn’t do a dog-gone thing to them bozos—never seen ’em 
before in me life!” 

“That’s nonsense,” I snorted. “‘They weren’t chasing you 
because of your manly beauty or because you look like ready 
money. Come through, Tampoco—what was the start of 
the row?” 

He was standing erect by this time. He came no higher 
than my shoulder; his fiery thatch of hair was blazing on 4 
level with the opened collar of my shirt. 

“Honest,” he reiterated, ‘‘I was mindin’ me own business, 
doin’ nothin’!”’ 

“At any other time I’d believe that,” I said shortly. 

He grinned without malice. A space showed in the middle 
of his teeth where an extraction had not been replaced. “Sure, 
an’ you can believe it t’day, guv’nor! I was loafin’ over dere 
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by de river, when dese two black apes jumps me from de 
bushes. If you hadn’t been here, guv’nor, I—I’d be chop 
suey by now!” 

“Oh! You were flirting with some native woman, and 
friend husband was giving you the double-O from the bushes!”’ 

‘““Gwan!”’ he retorted apparently in dis- 
gust. “‘I don’t do no flirtin’ wid dese here 
native skoits—I seen wimmen in me time 
what am wimmen, that’s what I mean! 
An’ it wasn’t no husbands or boy friends 
who come after me. You hoid for your- 
self, guv’nor, dem boids don’t even speak 
Spanish!”’ 

“No, that’s true,” I mused. ‘‘ They looked 
like jungle natives. I remember we had a 
brush with some of the savages in the in- 
terior when we started the road work.”’ 

“Say, guv’nor’—he was plainly nerv- 
ous—‘‘ yuh couldn’t gimme a job now, could 
yuh?” 


LAUGHED outright. ‘What would you 

do with a job?” I askedhim. ‘The last 
one you had, working on the dock, you sublet 
toa native. Hedid the work and you got 
most of the pesos.” 

Again he grinned cheerfully. ‘Well, 
guv’nor, I’m like a guy I hoid pullin’ wise 
cracks in a the-ayter up ’n N’Yawk. ‘Sure, 
I'd woik,’ says he, ‘if I could find any pleas- 
ure in it!’ Rollin’ barrels off’n a boat ain’t 
my idea of pleasure, guv’nor. I’d be all 
right if I found somethin’ I liked; but I ain’t ever struck 
me career yet!”’ 

“Well then, what do you want a job for?”’ 

“T’ stay near you, guv’nor,”’ he said frankly. “You got 
dese boids bluffed down here, and mebbe I don’t know it. 
I've woiked wid animals in soicuses, an’ I know you gotta 
show ’em who’s boss. I loined some tricks meself, and de 
minute I seen you I knowed dat you could handle dese hom- 
bres same as I cud handle elephants an’ hyenas. Dey all say 
around here that Dick Chester knows his Spanish onions! 
C’mon, guv’nor, be a sport!”’ 

“You'd be just as useful to me as a hot-water bottle,’’ I 
told him. 

But somehow he sensed the acquiescence behind my 
words and annexed himself to me from that day on. 





TAMPOCO 
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It was soon after this that I had occasion to cross the Lara 
River at its fording point. It was at the season of the year 
when a cool breeze filters down through the coconut palms 
and sets into whispering motion the great tree ferns and 
yellow-flowering vines. The stream spreads out thinly here 
between banks of thick tropical verdure, 
and on wash days the native women gather 
there to pound their laundry on flat stones 
and exchange the gossip of the village and 
country. 

I was accompanied by Tampoco. And as 
we neared the wide, innocent-looking river 
he began to peer furtively about, and I knew 
that he was still somewhat uneasy concern- 
ing his late adventure. 

I stooped down to unfasten my shoes, 
preparatory to wading across. And as 
Tampoco sank down beside me to remove 
his own I heard a sharp, menacing hiss. I 
jerked upright, startled, and looked at 
Tampoco. His blue eyes were absolutely 
bulging from a face that had gone pasty 
white underneath the mottled mask of 
freckles. 

For not a yard away from us, quivering 
in the soft green trunk ofa tree fern and just 
on a level with where his red head had been 
an instant before, was an arrow—a feathered, 
stained, bone-pointed arrow! 

I turned, whipping my gun from the 
holster at the same time. I fired at random 
in the direction from which the dart must 
have come. We heard a muffled yelp, such as a kicked dog 
might make, a frantic lashing of leaves and a crackling of 
twigs. I plunged up the bank through the thick under- 
brush, Tampoco at my heels. But our vigorous movements 
covered whatever noise of escape there might otherwise 
have been. I realized this abruptly and halted, motioning 
to Tampoco to do the same. 


E STOOD surrounded by a cloud of aroused insects— 
flies, mosquitoes, gnats—our faces dripping with swelt- 
ering perspiration in the intense muggy heat of the engulfing 
greenery. There was silence, absolute, profound. 
“Gee!” exclaimed Tampoco breathily. 
The sole of my shoe suddenly pressed against the end of a 
small object and lifted it like a lever. I stooped down and 


rm 


picked it up. It was a stick about eight inches long, broken 
in the middle by my foot. One end was ornamented with be- 
draggled red feathers. The other was carved crudely but 
graphically into the semblance of an alligator with wide-open 
jagged-toothed jaws. 

“Alligator—lagario!”’ I said under my breath; then ‘‘ Ever 
see anything like this before?”’ I asked. 

“Sure; plenty of ’em, guv’nor.’”’ Tampoco was fairly stut- 
tering with nervousness. ‘‘In a side show oncet dey had a 
pen of alligators, and I is 

“No, no,’’ I cut in impatiently. ‘“‘I mean did you ever see 
a stick like this? It looks like some kind of a ceremonial wand. 
Come clean with me, Tampoco. Have you been interfering 
in any way with the natives—butting in on their private 
religious customs?”’ 





GAIN his popping, honest blue eyes reassured me. 
“Absolutely no, guv’nor! I ain’t monkeyin’ wid none of 
dese here boids. All I ask is dat dey do the same by me!”’ 
A splashing from the river below diverted my thoughts. I 
could see clearly from this perfect hiding place that my mozo, 
Agostino, was crossing the shallow ford. I called to him, and 
he stopped in midstream, his eyes blinking with bewilderment 
at being hailed by a disembodied voice. I pulled aside the 
screen of ferns and revealed myself. 

“Ah, Sefior Ches-tairre!’’ he shouted up to me. ‘‘I have 
been looking for you! Here is a letter, very important, from 
the sevior jefe Columbine!” He held it up in proof of his 
veracity. 

“*Momentito!’’ I called back to him. 
Tampoco. 

“Not a word about this,” I warned him, “until I’ve done 
some investigating under cover. No use in starting a panic 
among the town natives—-particularly now, when I’ll need 
men for the new road job.” 

“Sure, boss, I’m on,” he answered dutifully. 

I sent him back to town with Agostino, then I pulled the 
arrow loose from the gash in the tree fern. I had no desire 
for any of the natives to find the malignant barbed thing there 
so close to the homely, everyday place where they came. I 
was more than satisfied that the mysterious menace was di- 
rected solely toward Tampoco. 

And now being convinced, I meant to find out why; but 
to do so in a manner that would not start a reign of super- 
stitious terror or a revolution. 


I turned again to 


(Continued on Page 38) 





It SEEMED THAT WE HAD LOVED EACH OTHER FOR YEARS, INSTEAD OF THE HECTIC TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF OUR ADVENTURE 
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Miss Helen Hayes, whose magnificent perform- 
ance as Norma in Coquette established the play 
as one of the greatest successes of the season 
in New York, wears a sports ensemble which 
combines a purple silk crépe frock with a coat 
of white cotton, quilted and lined with purple 
silk. A matching quilted purse, simple white 
felt hat, white buckskin shoes and beige French 
lisle stockings complete the chic costume. 




















Charming and brilliant star of a brilliant and 
charming comedy, Paris Bound, Miss Madge 
Kennedy delighted New York in one of the 
most talked-of plays. She was photographed 
for the Ladies’ Home Fournal in an exquisite 
gown of flowered chiffon, its panels lengthen- 
ing the hemline in the back, its tiny, detach- 
able cape falling over the shoulders and tying 
in front. The belt has a jeweled buckle. 
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ing just changed from a round, pink 

baby to a thin, snub-nosed child 
with lanky yellow hair, her whole being 
seemed concentrated in a pair of large, black- 
lashed, embarrassingly penetrating gray eyes. She 
was not pretty, yet no matter what she did, people 
watched her. If Angelica ran down the street in 
the spring wind and sunshine, even the most prosaic 
exclaimed: ‘‘What a picture!” If Angelica sat 
playing seriously with her blocks, you wished — 
if you knew his work—that George Bellows 
Visas might have immortalized her as the child of all 
aa the ages playing seriously with blocks. 

Angelica was at the moment inspecting a 
brand-new baby brother. It did not occur to 
her to approve or disap- 
prove of him; he was a 
fact and must therefore 
be accepted. High above 
Angelica and the baby and 
the baby’s nurse towered 
the rich Mrs. Tomlinson, 
who looked like the late 
Queen Alexandra and who 
had brought the usual 
hand-hammered silver 
cd porringer. Mrs. Tomlin- 
son adored babies and 
showered them with gifts 
until they were one— 
when, as she said, they 
got brains and ceased to be interesting. In spite of Angelica’s 
being three, however, Mrs. Tomlinson retained a sneaking 
affection for her. 

“You'll be lonesome now, Angelica,” she warned the child. 

As nobody had bothered much with Angelica for days, the 
little girl needed no Mrs. Tomlinson to come round and tell 
her about the anguish of loneliness. She had passed through 
those fires! 

“T shall never be lonesome again in all my life!’”’ said 
Angelica. 

And she sat down to play by herself with such absorbed 
content that the nurse tiptoed out with the baby, and Mrs. 
Tomlinson started to cross the nursery and go downstairs. 
At once there was a piercing shriek, followed by howls of 
agony. 

“You stepped on Tabstey!’’ cried Angelica, beating the 
rich Mrs. Tomlinson’s knees with her small fists. 

“Imaginary companionship age!”’ thought Mrs. Tomlin- 
son, much edified. And she at once apologized to the empty 
air. “Excuse me, Tabstey! I ought to have realized you 
were there, for I have known a great many of your family.” 

With which satisfactory speech Mrs. Tomlinson, who was 
the first to meet Tabstey, really did go. 

But everybody soon knew Tabstey. 
How could anyone help it when he hung 
round the house all the time, voicing 
his opinion—through Angelica—of the 
way that things were run? Everyone 
had to be careful where he stepped. 
Otherwise, he was bound to tread on 
Tabstey, whose resultant yells always 
waked the new baby. 


\* ;ELICA MOORE was three. Hav- 
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THE CHILD OF ALL THE 
AGES PLAYING SERIOUSLY 
WITH BLOCKS 


ABSTEY lived quite handily, back 
of the stars, and could come millions 
of miles in less time than it took Angelica 
to make a face at the cook. Which is 
one of the advantages of being an idea— 
you can go anywhere, instantly. The 
other side of the stars was prettier than 
this side, Tabstey said, and the other 
side of the moon was prettier than this 
side. But the other side of the sun was 
the prettiest of all, because it was all shining soap-bubble 
Plants growing out of the chocolate-ice-cream ground. 
‘Why disillusionize the child?” asked Angelica Moore’s 
father, when her mother expressed private fears that this 
abstey business was being carried too far. ‘“‘Tabstey may be 
4 Carping critic, but he is cheaper than another nursemaid.” 
veryone knew how Tabstey looked. He was thin—he 
Wwouldn’t drink milk and advised Angelica against it; he 
had black hair and large black eyes; and he didn’t smile 
much because-he was too busy. 
For above all else, Tabstey liked to draw, and Angelica 
Would sit for an hour at a time watching him make pictures 
on her blackboard. 
s I regret to state that Tabstey often made cartoons of 
People, no matter how dignified and important they were, 
a these cartoons sent Angelica into fits of disrespectful 
aughter. A cook left on account of one of these invisible 
‘artoons, as described to her by Angelica. 
I won't put up with being sassed by folks I can’t see!” 
Said the cook as she went. 
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Young Ms. Dobson 


By REBECCA HOoPER EASTMAN 


Silhouettes by Decte Merwin 


There were always more cooks, though each one a bit 
more expensive. But there was only one Tabstey, and so, 
when after a year’s faithfulness he left and didn’t come back, 
the house was empty as anything, and Angelica’s life be- 
came a hideous blank. 

“She has outgrown the idea,” said Angelica’s mother 
thankfully. For Mrs. Moore was a good old-fashioned con- 
servative, who wanted things to be just the way they were 
when she was young. Home, however, was home no longer— 
without Tabstey. The longer he stayed away the more real 
he seemed. Angelica bought quantities of new 
chalk for him with her own money, hoping 
thus to bait him back. She called aloud for 
him by day and talked of him in her sleep. 
But Tabstey could not or would not return. 
Gradually Angelica grew so pale and lorn that 
her mother put her prejudices in her pocket 
and took her to be psychoanalyzed. The psy- 
choanalyzer said that Angelica was well, but 
that, having been born with an extra large- 
sized imagination, she suffered consequent 
tortures and delights. 

“In this realistic age anyone like Angelica 
finds life hard sledding,”’ finished the great 
doctor. “‘Twenty-five dollars, please.” 


N THOSE endless days of Tabstey’s neglect, 

seeing people wasn’t enough; Angelica had 
to stand where she physically touched some- 
one. She leaned hard against her father when 
he shaved, she almost pushed her mother off the sofa, and 
the newest cook complained that Angelica was always jog- 
gling her elbow at the critical moment. Whenever anyone 
wanted to go in a hurry he always had to shove Angelica out 
of the way. 

“‘She will kill us all!” said Mrs. Moore. “I wonder how 
long this stage will last!” 

Angelica’s mother said this one night as she stood gazing 
down on Angelica, who had, unwillingly, yielded to the pangs 
of sleep. How she could sleep was a mystery, for she had 
taken nine dolls, some Teddy bears and a doll’s stove and 
tea set to bed with her, and so arranged them that almost 
every part of her small lonesome anatomy touched some be- 
loved object. In one hand she held an apparently blank sheet 
of paper supposed to contain a drawing by 
Tabstey, and in the other she tightly grasped a 
box of colored crayons, bought that very day 
in the hope of luring Tabstey back. 

“TI almost wish he would 
come back!’’ admitted Angel- 
ica’s mother at last. 

“If there only was any such 
person, I could write and in- 
vite him!” 

When, contrary to every- 
one’s expectation, Tabstey ac- 
tually did return, he brought 
a friend. 

““What’s his name?”’ asked 
the jubilant Angelica, study- 
ing the friend with deep ap- 





a proval. 
A cook LEFT ON RcOD WHT OF OF “Why Dubtey, of course!” 
OF THESE INVISIBLE “Dubtey pea isa 


Angelica in a rhapsody of joy. 

Dubtey was a chubby, blond, perennially happy child, all 
dimples and chuckles and admiration for Tabstey. Tabstey 
was thinner and paler and more brunet than ever. He had 
moved in from the suburbs behind the stars and was living 
in an old house that looked out on a green square with fat 
trees in it. 

“Is it Gramercy Park? Is it Stuyvesant Park? Is it 
Washington Square?” inquired Angelica. 

But the coy Tabstey would not commit himself and neither 
would Dubtey, who lived just across the square from Tab- 
stey. When Tabstey disdained the colored crayons, Dubtey 
wanted them. And then, what did Dubtey do but go down 
in the library and bring back a lot of Dickens’ works and 
color, very badly, all the famous illustrations! And then, 
and then, how was Angelica’s father to punish Dubtey? 

“Throw away his crayons!” suggested Angelica help- 
fully. ‘‘I kept telling Dubtey not to, but he would go on!” 

Angelica was so kind about carrying back the mutilated 
volumes. The crayons, however, were nowhere to be found. 
Dubtey must have taken them home, said Angelica. But 





““DUBTEY,’’ BREATHED ANGELICA 
IN A RHAPSODY OF JOY 
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no, the cook found them later in the cake 
box! 
From then on, for many weeks, Angelica 
had such fun with Dubtey and Tabstey 
that Mrs. Moore began to worry again and at last 
sent for the psychoanalyzer to come up and watch 
_ the three children through a crack of the nursery 
door. 
“T’m afraid she is not normal,’’ worried Angel- 
ica’s mother. 

“She’s delightfully normal. She is just having a perfectly 
gorgeous time in her own mind.” 

“She doesn’t play with other children.” 

“She will. Shall I send my bill to the house or the office?” 

And when Angelica went to school, she began to play with 
real children who were visible to the naked eye of an adult. 
Dubtey and Tabstey appeared less frequently, for they, too, 
had begun school and found new social obligations. 

Among other things you are sure to get in school—and 
out—are Measles, Mumps and Whooping Cough. Angelica 
promptly had Scar- 
let Fever and was 
quarantined. It was 
no hardship, how- 
ever, for Dubtey 
and Tabstey faith- 
fully went and had 
Scarlet Fever, too, 
and were quaran- 
tined in the other 
guest-room bed. 

None of the chil- 
dren was seriously 
ill, because the doc- 
tors of today are on 
to most of the tricks 
of those infinitesi- 
mal animals who go 
about in groups of 
quadrillions and 
make you have things. Dubtey and Tabstey wanted to be 
read to constantly, just as Angelica did, and they called 
for ice cream constantly. When it got there they had changed 
their minds about wanting any, so Angelica obligingly ate it 
all. After the long penned-up intimate weeks of Scarlet Fever, 
Dubtey and Tabstey departed never to be seen again—unless 
Angelica was in difficulty, when they appeared to back her 
up against the world. 


NGELICA was often in need of their sympathy, however, 
for hers was no Phi Beta Kappa type of mind. She 
thought poorly of the French language and lavished on 
arithmetic a heroic hatred worthy of a more burning issue. 
Figures had always made Mrs. Moore ill, and Mr. Moore, who 
had been good in arithmetic in his day, found himself passé. 


10 
fs 
4 Answer. 


“Six from ten is four,” said Angelica’s father promptly, 
when confronted with this difficult example. 

But that wasn’t the way to say it—nowadays. 

“Ten, take away six, leaves four,’’ was what you had to 
say now, or be wrong. 

You had to say the multiplication table the other way 
round, too, so nobody in the house could help Angelica learn 
it. The most terrible thing of all was that you must never do 
your arithmetic unless you felt like it. And yet—you must 
do your arithmetic. This, in educational circles, was called 
the Dalton Plan. 
It would have 


been a fine plan 
except for the fact 
chance felt the 
arithmetic urge. 

It was natural 
that, with more 
world, Angelica’s imagination should 
have suffered severely. Rubbers, 
umbrellas, learning the Psalms by 
heart, ballroom dancing lessons, 
straightening, esthetic dancing, trips 
to museums, cooking lessons, sewing 
lessons, girl scouts, the omnipresent, 
hydra-headed homework and other 


that Angelica 

never by any 

and more contact 

with the outside 

swimming lessons, regular school, 
horseback riding, piano lessons, teeth 
advantages left little scope for the 
imagination. 





*““TAXI!’’ SIG- 
NALED ANGELICA 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Without Benefit of Issue 


MINCE again we are in the midst of a national campaign 
without a clear-cut national issue between the major 
parties. States’ rights, free silver, protection or free 


2 nothing of remotely approaching importance has arisen 
to take their place. 

As a matter of fact, what today is a Republican and what is a 
Democrat? Both parties cry aloud for the continuance of prosperity 
and peace; both are vaguely for farm relief; neither has taken a 
very strong stand either for or against prohibition enforcement; 
corruption in office is weakened as a battle cry by the lack of echo in 
popular clamor; states’ rights is as much Republican doctrine as it 
used to be Democratic; and few Democrats remain wholly loyal to 
the cause of free trade. 

And so we have a campaign of thinly disguised personalities in 
which one party wants to stay in and the other wants to get in. With 
the voters listening apathetically—tuning the radio to catch a popu- 
lar jazz band when Senator So-and-So’s speech becomes too bore- 
some—and deciding to vote as they always have. For certain 
sections, certain states and certain families are traditionally Repub- 
lican, while others are as traditionally Democratic. 

To the woman voter two matters are of more profound impor- 
tance than all others combined—lasting peace and the continuance 
of prosperity in our Nation. Under the Coolidge administrations we 
have enjoyed both to a great degree, and the continuance of his 
policies seems to us most likely to perpetuate good times nationally 
and good feeling internationally. 


Dangerous tomes 


HE National Safety Council estimates that 100,000 persons will 
lose their lives by accident this year—a terrible toll of care- 
lessness. 

Of these 100,000, basing the estimates on actual occurrence of 
other years, roughly one-fourth will be automobile-accident deaths; 
one-fourth other public accident fatalities, due to drowning, railroad 
wrecks, aviation disasters and the like; one-fourth industrial fatali- 
ties; and one-fourth will die because of accidents in the home. 

Think of it! Twenty-five thousand lives snuffed out this year be- 
cause of falls and burns and asphyxiation in the security of the home! 
More persons, according to reports received in the first few months 
of the year, were killed by carelessness at home than met death by 
motor accidents on the dangerous open road. 

More cities should take up the campaign so ably begun by Kansas 
City to reduce home accidents. We cannot blame them upon “‘acts of 
God” when we ourselves are at fault in leaving rugs to trip the un- 
wary, or lighting fires with gasoline, or forgetting to turn off the gas, 
or failing to take precautions to keep children away from open flames. 

It is inexcusable to let home become dangerous! 


Back-Yard Picnics 


N A LOVELY garden that we know there stands a brick chimney 
above a simple, smoke-blackened fireplace. No, it is not a tragedy 
of fire and a home burned down; the fireplace was built there for a 
very special purpose. 
It is a picnic fireplace. 
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Evenings like these, in August and September, when father 
comes home hot and dusty from a day in town, the family gathers up 
the makings of the sort of picnic everybody likes—not soggy sand- 
wiches and tasteless coffee, but a raw steak, or chops, or plenty of 
bacon, or a string of frankfurters; potatoes and onions about to be 
fried; a dozen ears of just-picked Golden Bantam corn ready for the 
pot; a bottle of milk; a loaf of bread; tea or coffee in a paper sack; 
ice cream and cakes; and ice that will not have time to melt before it 
is used. 

And in the garden fireplace the family cooks supper and eats it 
picnic style—while their own zinnias and asters nod approval, and 
birds in their own trees sing good-night melodies. 

Which is just one more reason—though no more reasons are really 
needed—for having a garden! 


Better Tell Them 


T THE close of the term, the principal of a boys’ grammar school 
wrote to the father of each lad in the graduating class and 
asked him to call ‘‘on a matter of urgent importance.”’ 

“Your son,” he said to each father in turn, “will go into high 
school next fall. He will be thrown into daily contact with older 
boys than he has known before—and it is inevitable that he will hear 
a lot of things that he has never known. There will be perverted sex 
ideas; there will be dirty stories. I want to ask you—to beseech 
you—to talk to him yourself this summer. Tell him simply about 
life—he’s old enough to understand. Make him see that dirty stories 
are not funny. Give him a start toward decency and frankness and 
you'll ward off trouble for the future.” 

Good advice that. Secrets cannot be hid from boys and girls in 
school—tell them yourself, and make sure that the first knowledge is 
correct and frankly presented. We are reminded of a recent story, 
told by the physician of a family into which a new baby arrived. The 
father, in the flowery language often used by unwise parents on such 
occasions, told the nine-year-old son about the baby sister that the 
stork had brought, and sent the youngster to dispatch a long tele- 
gram couched in similar poetic terms to ten-year-old sister in the 
country. But the nine-year-old boy never sent that wire; he wrote 
one of his own, which read ‘‘ You win; it’s a girl.” 

You’d better tell them yourself—or if you are squeamish about 
physical secrets, get the family doctor to do it for you. Because 
they’ll find out anyway. 


Women in Business 


NOTHER new department makes its appearance this month. 

It will be found on page 36, under the title Women in Business. 

There is romance and adventure in each one of these little 

stories—the romance of women who have made business the love of 

their lives; the adventure of striking boldly out into unknown fields 
with ambition as the spur against competition. 

For these women—and many others whose stories will be 
chronicled in coming months—are in occupations and professions 
unusual for their sex. Keeping tea rooms and gift shops, teaching 
school and doing stenography, home decorating and making candy— 
these are the generally safe but always ordinary jobs of women. 
But they are not the only jobs, as more and more women, inspired 
by the modern spirit of youth, are entering into vigorous and suc- 
cessful competition with men. 

More power to all women in business! 
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The Grand Slam of Auction 


HEN business is bad in the lofty 

vocation of picking pockets a tried 

and true expedient for obtaining 
temporary relief from the depression is for 
several of its followers to stage a fist fight in a 
busy shopping center when the policeman has 
disappeared around the corner. While the 
spectators look on, so thrilled at the free show 
that they are oblivious to everything else, the 
confederates of the combatants make a quick 


By JAMES R. CROWELL 


block is a diamond, but the argument, in addi- 
tion to being diverting, gets the impression 
over to the crowd. ‘‘No, I tell you; the 
customer’s waiting. You do as I tell you, 
understand? And say’’—the storekeeper now 
pretends to get angry—‘‘who’s boss around 
here anyway, you or me? I’m running this 


he gazes upon the crowd with a look of in- 

tense pain upon his face. 

“Did I hear you right, mister?”’ he asks, 
looking out over the audience toward the 
imaginary bidder. ‘“‘Didja say $10? You 
don’t mean ten whole dollars for this beauti- 
ful lady’s ring, do you? Whaddaya think it 
is, glass?” 

The crowd giggles at the unmitigated gall 
of anyone who would bid so low for the ring. 


round-up of watches, pock- 
etbooks, loose cash, or any 
other articles of value which 
may be easily detached from 
their custodians. 

So when watching a street 
brawl it is wise to hold tight 
to your watch with your 
left hand and grip your cash 
firmly with your right. 

When business sags at a 
fake auction sale this same 
old trick of the underworld 
comes forth to get things 
moving again. Mr. Horn- 
swaggler, the man on the 
block, is haranguing his au- 
dience for bids on, let me 
say, a fifteen-piece toilet 
set bought from the slum 
dealer at a top price of 
$8.50, though it looks like 
the proverbial million dol- 
lars. Down the aisle, back 
counter, strides the shop 
owner, on one of his periodi- 
cal flights from his coop in 
the rear of the store. 

“Just a minute, Mr. 
Hornswaggler,” he inter- 
rupts, “I want you to put up 
this fine lady’s ring.”’ If the 
lady is fine, as he says, so 
also is the piece of glass 
with which the ring is set-— 
much finer, for example, 
than that used in window 
panes. With the old familiar 
array of high-powered elec- 
tric lights performing their 
regular part of the decep- 

tion, the facets flash and 
sparkle with dazzling ef- 
fect, as though this bit of 
worthless glass had been 
made drunk by the words 
of praise. 


““Diamonds’’ 


HE auction version of 
the pickpockets’ sham 
street fight now takes place. 




















“Reward and Work 


OME of life’s greatest lessons are to be learned from the simplest 
methods in living it. Everyone desires to do well, to improve his 
lot, to solve his problems, to get on in the world; but not every- 

one is wise and patient in the management of himself. We think too 
much of luck and not enough of work; of getting started on easy street, 
without suspecting it to foal into lazy street ; and we wonder at the slow- 
ness of success. 

What we are getting at is this: There is too much looking up and 
off from our jobs and seeing things we would rather have or be, instead 
of looking for visions in and through our jobs and discovering possibil- 
ities we may actually achieve. 

Most of the troubles we have observed have arisen from careless work, 
neglected homes and unfortunate habits —the most common, inevitable 
and basic vehicles of our everyday human expression, the places where we 
are being made over. How many people ask for help, influence or pull 
to advance their prospects, while many of them need only a new attitude 
toward what they have in hand. 

“Go shew yourselves unto the priests,” said Jesus to some lepers; and 
“as they went, they were cleansed.” The detail here is of no value, but 
the principle is. It is in the doing of things that a fine destiny is reached ; 
in a brave walking on that matters work out; in a fine persistent use of 
the task to which we are committed that a fairer prospect comes to view. 

If possible, lose yourself in your work. Forget what time it is; when 
you ate last; what you are worth; how you will spend your leisure. One 
may put it down as an underlying fact of life that there is not a —— 
piece of work, no matter what, which if it is well done does not assist the 
general furnishing of life. We may not suspect it at the time, but it will 
prove out sometime. 

There you are, with your faith in God. What is it but faith in life, in 
yourself, in work and in other lives? That man has a queer God whose 
faith does not mix divine providence with direct privilege. Of all heresies 
we ever heard the careless uses of life and work are the worst. Better to 
have a fracture of some creed than to sustain one in character; better to 
be deficient in a statement of theology than in the spirit of life. Ifa man 
lives in a big, sincere, brotherly, hard-working, trusting spirit, he has the 
only pit oes worth his confidence. 

Our religion is our life, whatever that is. Take care of life, and the 
rest may be trusted to take care of itself. It was a very wise prophet who 
said, “His reward is with him, and his work before him.” That is not 
twisted; it is truth. The big reward is right there now in the big way 


you go about your work. — Rey. Karl Reiland. 


























Sometimes a higher bid 
comes at once from a gen- 
uine customer, but if it 
doesn’t the auctioneer calls 
back to the boss, who is 
again in his coop, to ask 
whether he should accept a 
bid of $10 on the ring. 

“Well, it must be sold. 
The highest bidder gets it,”’ 
the owner shouts in reply. 
And this retort is the final 
bit of byplay to instill fear 
in the hearts of the assem- 
bled sheep that they are 
about to miss a rare oppor- 
tunity. Bidding becomes 
brisk, with the shillibers 
keeping it going when it ap- 
pears to be lagging, and 
when the auctioneer’s 
knowledge of human nature 
tells him that the ultimate 
offer is in he cries, ‘‘Sold— 
that lady over there.” 


The Switchman 


ND “sold” that lady 
over there certainly 
is—most beautifully and 
thoroughly sold. For she 
has paid anywhere from $30 
to $50 for something that 
could have been bought for 
$10 or less if the purchase 
had been made from an 
honest dealer. 

So, when listening to a 
brawl in a fake auction shop 
it is well to put a padlock 
on your pocketbook and 
creep softly away while the 
wolves aren’t looking. 

Of all the nice upstanding 
chaps who comprise the 
working staff of one of these 
establishments I commend 
you especially to the switch- 
man, who takes up where 
the auctioneer leaves off. 
A customer has bid $250 
for a ring worth $75. The 








“I only got fifteen minutes left before Mr. 
Gyp gets up here on the block, and I gotta sell 
this beautiful toilet set.””. Mr. Hornswaggler 
glares belligerently at his boss. 

“I can’t help that, but this here fine lady’s 
ring’s been called for,’’ the boss remonstrates. 

“Let Mr. Gyp sell it. He knows more 
*bout diamonds than me, anyway.” 

Do you see the trick? Remember, nobody 
has said directly that this chip off the old glass 


place for the benefit of my customers, even if 
I hafta give everything away. See?” 

The man on the block grudgingly takes the 
ring, and the first thing he does is to ask what 
the line on it is. Somebody tells him it is line 
No. 1250—which, by the simple process of 
dividing by two, shows him that it cost $6.25. 
So he holds it up for inspection and in a mo- 
ment takes a bid out of the air for $10. And 
now having himself fixed the starting price, 


switchman is the person who takes it from 
the auctioneer and carries it to the rear of the 
store, where the cashier’s desk is located. By 
the time the customer calls for it he has picked 
up another ring of lesser value, which is called 
a lumper. He now enters into a heart-to- 
heart chat with the buyer. 

““We want to show you how much on the 
level this store is. You bid a little too strong 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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mee |HiE people sitting about in silent 

&¥) groups looked huddled and discour- 
aged, as people always do in station 
waiting rooms. Mrs. Prentiss moved 
wearily among them, straightening 
chairs, picking up pieces of newspaper, 
sweeping the crumbs of someone’s 

Soe} Junch from the center table, staring 
significantly at the stout woman spread unbecomingly 
over two of the wooden chairs. 

‘“‘Please—is there any place where I could lie down a 
minute—alone?”’ asked a faint voice behind her. 

She turned to find a girl clinging to the back of one of 
the chairs. A girl with the delicate pale beauty that be- 
longs to fabled gardens, to old, old fairy tales. 

“I’m afraid—afraid I’m going to faint,” said the girl, and 
held her lower lip with her teeth to keep it from shaking. 

**A lady,”’ thought Mrs. Prentiss, “‘born and bred.” And 
tenderly but very respectfully she laid her arm about the 
girl’s waist and led her through the door marked Ladies’ 
Retiring Room. 

One corner of the retiring room was partitioned off with 
oak boarding and frosted glass, and had a door marked 
Private. Mrs. Prentiss opened this door with a key at her 
waist, and switching on the light led her charge over toa 
lumpy little tapestry-covered sofa by the wall. Then she 
hurried out and brought back a glass of water. 

The girl took a sip or two and handed it back. Then 
without warning she twitched over on her face and began to 
cry. Her little gray hat was pushed to the back of her neck, 
and her fair hair, short and fine 
. and straight, fell forward over 
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The ‘Ring 


By Mary Lowrey Ross 


IMustrated by Joseph M. Clement 


you feel that way about it I’ll simply tell him I haven’t seen 
you at all.” 

The wrenching hysteria subsided. The girl’s breathing 
grew steadier. And suddenly and childishly she put her 
head on Mrs. Prentiss’ shoulder. ‘‘You’re an angel,’’ she 
said brokenly. 

Mrs. Prentiss was indescribably moved. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry. I’ll look after him,’ she said, and went out into the 
waiting room. She went over to the table, swept some 
orange skins, a bit of crumpled wax paper, an apple core 
and a piece of abandoned jelly roll into a newspaper and 
dropped the collection scornfully into the wastebasket. She 
glanced about the somnolent room, and in this dull and stolid 
setting the girl’s fears, which had shaken her pulse with 
their reality a few minutes before, became fantastic and 
absurd. She turned to go back to the little room in order to 
reassure her charge. And all at once she was aware of him. 

She was conscious of him at first only as a long shadow 
stretching from the archway of the waiting-room entrance 
to her feet. And when she faced about, it seemed to her 
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He bent a little nearer. Mrs. Prentiss could smeij 
the good tobacco on his clothes. “She cleaned out a 
show case of rings at Allemang’s in New York,”’ said the 
man. ‘She slipped away from me on the train.”’ 
“Fancy!” said Mrs. Prentiss. 
“*There’s a two-thousand-dollar reward. ” 
“‘Somebody’ll ‘be lucky,” said Mrs. Prentiss. Under 
her brave white-apron front her heart was jerking like 
a rabbit in a trap. She moved away from him to pick 
up a chair which had fallen on its face. 
The man moved with her. “‘If you know anything about 
her it might be just as well to tell it,’”’ he said. 
Mrs. Prentiss stooped over and restored the chair. 
say it would,’’she agreed. 
“Don’t you think you’d better?”’ he asked softly. 
She turned, and suddenly anger delivered her from fear. 
“T’ll tell you what,” she said sharply; “‘if you don’t stop 
pestering me somebody’s going to be handed over to the 
police, and it won’t be this young woman, whoever it is, 
either.” 


“Tl 


HE answering exasperation that flashed into his eyes re- 
assured Mrs. Prentiss, lifting the heavy spell of their first 
encounter. Hewasn’t a loosened power of darkness after all. 
He was only a familiar fellow creature in a nasty temper. 
““My good woman,”’ he began angrily, and then checked 
himself and became inquisitorial once more. ‘‘ You give me 
your word you haven’t seen this young woman?”’ he said. 
“Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Prentiss, and leaving him to 
interpret this as he liked, she moved away. He hesitated a 
moment and then sauntered over 
and began to study a framed 








the edge of her cheek. Mrs. Pren- 
tiss sat down beside her on the 


railway photograph of the Horse- 
shoe Falls. When Mrs. Prentiss 





sofa, nudging her gently toward 
the wall, and patted her shoulder. 
“There, there!’’ said Mrs. Pren- 
tiss tenderly. 

The girl turned presently and 
began to feel for a handkerchief 
in her bag. Her face was swollen 
and spoiled with tears, and a 
deprecating smile wavered for an 
instant across it. “I’m s-sorry,” 
she said, “‘But may I stay herea 
little while? I’m running away.” 

Mrs. Prentiss stopped patting 
rather abruptly. “‘Running 
away? Who are you running 
away from?” she asked a little 
sharply. 


HE girl’s face quivered with 

the imminence of fresh tears. 
“From the man who wants to 
m-marry me,”’ she said. 

“You don’t say!”’ said Mrs. 
Prentiss, intensely interested at 
once. ‘Well, you don’t have to 
marry him.” 

The girl sat up and looked at 
her wretchedly. “‘But I do,” she 
said. ‘‘At least I would. You 
don’t understand. He always 
gets me to do what he wants.” 

Mrs. Prentiss, who was in- 








looked again he had moved over 
to the doorway and was investi- 
gating a railway map of the 
Western States. Fifteen minutes 
later he was standing by the 
tobacco-and-magazine stand in 
the main rotunda. And the next 
time Mrs. Prentiss looked he had 
vanished altogether. 

She then went back to her guest 
in the room marked Private. 

The girl had been lying on the 
little sofa. She jerked up quickly 
as Mrs. Prentiss came in, and sat 
there, a hand pressed tightly 
against her cheek. Mrs. Prentiss 
sat beside her, and gently draw- 
ing the hand down patted it re- 
assuringly. 

“T’ve seen him,’ 
“No—it’s all right. 
away.” 

“Gone!” cried the girl, “I won- 
der, oh, I wish —— What did 
he say?” 


’ she said. 
I sent him 


Me: PRENTISS laughed 
scornfully. ‘Tried to tell 
me he was a detective and wanted 
to arrest you,” she said. ‘So I 
said, ‘If you don’t stop bothering 








clined to be suggestible herself 
under the proper conditions, 
nodded understandingly. 








SHE SAT THERE ON THE EDGE OF THE SOFA, EXQUISITELY RIGHT IN EVERY GESTURE 


me I’ll see it’s you gets arrested.’ 
Trying to tell me!’”’ The gas blew 
out as usual, and Mrs. Prentiss’ 











anger at the dark man rose to 





“‘T’m not—not like this all the 
time,”’ said the girl almost plead- 
ingly, ‘“‘only I was awake all last night, trying to—trying to 
decide. And this morning I met him to tell him I wouldn’t, 
and he got me to change my mind. And then I got sc-scared 
on the train, and ran away.” 

“Well, well!’’ said Mrs. Prentiss, “‘so you ran away with 
him this morning, and now you’re running away from him 
this afternoon! Like a real sensible girl,’’ she added kindly, 
to rob the comment of irony. 

The girl had twisted her hands together and was holding 
them tightly between her knees to keep herself from shak- 
ing. “‘He’ll find me,” she said. ‘I saw him get off the train 
just as I was coming up the outside stairs. He’ll be sure to 
find me.” 


RS. PRENTISS set her mouth firmly. ‘Well, he won’t 
then,” she said. ‘‘I guess this is my private room and 
he isn’t going to get in here.” 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘ You don’t know him,”’ she said. 
“Once he makes up his mind, he’d do—anything. He’ll 
probably tell you I’m an escaped lunatic and. dangerous to 
be at large.” 

She put her hands up to her face and began to laugh 
hysterically, and Mrs. Prentiss, at her wits’ end, leaned over 
and gave her a little shake. ‘‘Don’t be silly,”’ she said. “If 





that he was almost as long as his shadow—a dark, rather 
slender man who stood with his hands thrust into his pock- 
ets and looked at her with a disquieting, from-under gaze. 

He came straight over to her. “I’m looking for a young 
woman,” he said. 

Mrs. Prentiss picked up a newspaper from a chair and laid 
it in the wastebasket. ‘‘ What would she be like?”’ she asked. 

““Medium height,”’ said the dark man, “very attractive, 
dressed in gray. Has she been through here?”’ 

Mrs. Prentiss’ heart was beating quickly. She had a 
prickling sense of excitement in her arms and legs. But her 
look was as staunch as a walled citadel. “‘She may have or 
she may not,” she answered; ‘“‘there’s a lot goes through.” 
There was something threatening in the very patience of 
his look. ‘‘She’s wanted.” 

Mrs. Prentiss controlled hands which were trying to twist 
themselves together under her apron. ‘‘ Who by?’’ she asked. 

He suddenly flung out his trump card. ‘By the police.” 

Mrs. Prentiss knew enough not to take that seriously. 
But there was something else—some darkly moving power 
which this man had the gift to employ, which worked on her 
resistance. She avoided his eye, pretending to examine a 
spot of iron rust on her apron front. 

“You don’t say!” said Mrs. Prentiss. 


wrath. ‘‘Hanging’s too good for 
a fellow like that,”’ she said. 

The girlsat up and pushed back her hair from her forehead. 
“But you don’t know,” she pointed out. ‘‘ Maybe he’s right, 
and maybe I am a thief.” 

Mrs. Prentiss, busy with the gas ring, pursed her lips and 
shook her head. “I can read a face,’’ she said. ‘‘And I’ve 
had lots of practice here, five years and meeting all sorts. I 
can tell about a person like you, and I can tell about a person 
like him—like he,” she added, remembering that she was 
talking to a lady and must be discriminating about her cases. 

“T’ll never be able to repay you,” said the girl. She picked 
up the gray hat and pulled it carefully over her head. Then 
going over to the little mirror in the corner. she powdered her 
nose and cheeks and ran a lipstick about the curve of her 
mouth. She was beautiful, and Mrs. Prentiss had always had 
a secret and aching passion for beauty. Her skin was as fine 
as porcelain, and her curved black brows were laid with the 
finality of a brush stroke against the whiteness of her face. 
Moving and mysterious loveliness! It lifted Mrs. Prentiss’ 
spirit like the upward sweep of music. 

“I'd like to go home,” said the girl. “Back to New York.” 

“New York?” said Mrs. Prentiss. “Let’s see. The next 
train leaves at four thirty-seven. That leaves us just time for 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Vegetable Soup ~~ideal one-hot-dish of summer meals! 


Which Campbell’s Soups 
will you get today ? 
Mock TURTLE 
MULLIGATAWNY 
MUTTON 
PEA 
PEPPER POT 
PRINTANIER 
TOMATO 
TOMATO-OKRA 
VEGETABLE 
VEGETABLE-BEEF 


ASPARAGUS 

BEAN 

BEEF 

BouILLCN 

CELERY 

CHICKEN 

CHICK =N-GUMBO 
(OxRA) 

CLAM \HOWDER 

Conso MME 

JULIENNE 


WITH 
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% CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY” 


CAMDEN, N.uJ, USA- 


“Tt’s a meal” 
say thousands 
of housewives 








Summer, with all its cold foods and beverages, is a time 
when every housewife should be especially careful to give 
her family the great benefit of hot, invigorating soup. 


Hot soup, you know, refreshes and stimulates the digestion. 
It acts as a healthful tonic, particularly in meals when most 
of the dishes are cold. The appetite is attracted to it by the 
contrast and responds eagerly and gratefully to its delicious 
flavor. So be sure that one of your dishes is hot in the 
summertime meals—and select soup for this important service. 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup is a wonderful addition to the 
longer meal. And it also has this special advantage: it is so 
hearty and substantial that thousands and thousands of 
housewives depend upon it as the principal part of many a 
luncheon or supper. Its fifteen choice and tempting 
vegetables, invigorating broth, strength - giving cereals, 


ORM AS A MEAL 


appetizing herbs and seasoning are blended in such a hunger- 
satisfying soup that many describe it as “a meal in itself!” 


Often people find it difficult to obtain the desired quality 
in the food for their summer tables, at the seashore, in the 
mountains or way off in the country. But you can obtain 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup wherever food is sold. And its 
high quality is always the same, everywhere. So convenient! 
So helpful in keeping you out of the hot kitchen! Add an 
equal quantity of water, bring toa boil, simmer a few minutes. 

Campbell's Vegetable Soup is the great home favorite 
—the most popular hearty soup in all the world—the soup 
that is a constant standby for the family meals. 


Your grocer has, or will get for you, any of the 21 
Campbell's Soups listed on the label. 12 cents a can. 
















SOUP BELONGS: IN THE 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


a cup of tea before you go. So if you’ll give me the money for 
your fare I'll go fetch the ticket while the tea steeps.”’ 

The girl took three or four bills out of her purse and handed 
them to Mrs. Prentiss without even looking at them. 

“T’ll only need one,’ said Mrs. Prentiss, and laying the 
others in the girl’s lap she hurried away. “Lady in the wait- 
ing room isn’t feeling very good,’’ she explained to the ticket 
clerk and was back in the private room in less than five min- 
utes. She brought down a box of crackers and two teacups, 
joint property of herself and Mrs. Close, the night attendant. 
And afternoon tea began. 

Mrs. Prentiss began to talk. The girl showed no signs of 
regarding her as a “character” or “‘quaint,’’ she did not 
attempt to draw her out. She sat there on the edge of the 
sofa, exquisitely right in every gesture, in every moving line, 
the guest of honor in the secret places of Mrs. Prentiss’ heart. 
And at four thirty-two she set her cup into her saucer for the 
last time and rose to go. 

Mrs. Prentiss went with her to the train. The girl was pale 
but quite composed, while Mrs. Prentiss was in a panic of 
fear, seeing the enemy in every distant figure, 
finding terror lingering about the corner of every 
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had written for three weeks ago, or it might be the extra key 
they had promised to unlock the new paper-towel container 
in the wash room. On the other hand, it might be something 
her sister was sending down to have mended —— 

“Please sign,” urged the postman. And Mrs. Prentiss 
signed hastily and the postman hurried away. 

She went into the private room, shut the door and turned 
on the light. Standing underneath it, she began to open the 


little parcel. It might be a jeweler’s box from the shape of 
it, thought Mrs. Prentiss, excited, but thriftily untying in- 
stead of cutting. 

It was a jeweler’s box, a tiny velvet case just the size and 
shape to hold a ring. With trembling fingers Mrs. Prentiss 
opened it. It did hold a ring. 

It was a single pearl on a slender platinum band, and it 
lay there in her hand, pale, serene and luminous, with the 
deep shine of the sea in it. There were tiny diamonds in the 
crusted setting. It was the most beautiful thing Mrs. Pren- 
tiss had ever seen. 

Inside the lid was a piece of cardboard cut from the corner 
of a visiting card. Mrs. Prentiss tipped back the cover and 
read it. “‘For the kindest person in the world,”’ it said. 


‘ 
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She was sitting in the waiting room, resting her feet. She 
had been on them all day, and now she had the heel end of 
the afternoon to herself. She picked up a New York news- 
paper from the next chair and turned as usual to the society 
section. And there was the photograph looking at her from 
the middle of the top of the page. 

She told Mrs. Close about it at teatime, withholding the 
picture until the end to make the climax more dramatic. 


‘\7 OU remember that girl I told you about that the man 


said he was a detective and had come to arrest her,”’ 


said Mrs. Prentiss, holding the picture under her apron, 
‘and you said he probably had, and I said ——” 


Mrs. Close, suspecting a trap, stepped warily aside. 


“What girl?” she said. 


“That girl that came in here and said that she was running 


away from the man—you remember,” urged Mrs. Prentiss, 
‘the one who wanted to marry her. And you said ——” 


“‘T never said anything one way or the other,” said Mrs. 


Close stubbornly, dipping her crackers in her tea. 


Exasperated, Mrs. Prentiss drew out the page with the 


photograph and unfolded it. 


“There she is,” she said; ‘‘you can see it for 
yourself. Now what do you say about that?” 





news stand. But they reached the train in safety 

and stood at the bottom of the steps of the last 

car, taking farewell of each other. “I think you’re 

the kindest person in the world,” said the girl. 
“‘Bo-ahd!”’ roared the porter. 


HE girl went up the first step and lingered 
with her hand in Mrs. Prentiss’. “And if I 
send you a note—or something,” she said, “shall 
I just send it to Mrs. Prentiss, Terminal Station ?”’ 
“Mrs. Ada Prentiss,’ answered Mrs. Prentiss. 
“‘Good-by, dear, good-by!’’ 

The girl bent over and kissed her as the first 
quiver of departure ran through the car. She 
stood on the platform waving her hand while the 
train ran through the freight yards and vanished 
round the curve of the track. 

Mrs. Prentiss turned and went upstairs, aware 
all at once of the ache of her flat arches. She 
went into the little room marked Private. Mrs. 
Close was there looking darkly into the cracker 
box. She was a tall woman with a Gothic nose 
and chin, and she wore her hair parted straight 
down the back and brought forward to the sup- 
port of a curled pompadour in the front, with the 
same faith in public simplicity that made her tuck 
rags behind the open plumbing in the wash room. 

Mrs. Prentiss*poured more water over the tea 
and began her story at once to take Mrs. Close’s 
mind off the cracker box. ‘She was a real pretty 
girl,’ said Mrs. Prentiss. 

“It sounds kind of funny to me,” said Mrs. 
Close, slowly circling her tea in her cup to take 
up the sugar. 

“What sounds funny?” asked Mrs. Prentiss 
with a note of sharpness. 

“Well, there’s only one reason I can think of 
why this girl should have been so a-scared of this 
fellow that said he was a detective,” said Mrs. 
Close. 

“What reason was that?’ asked Mrs. Prentiss, 
disagreeably conscious that whatever the reason 
was, she wasn’t going to like it. 

“Why, that he was a detective,’ said Mrs. 
Close, retrieving the last of the sugar with her 
teaspoon. 

Mrs. Prentiss felt her face grow suddenly warm. 
“You mean that that fellow was really a detec- 
tive after all, and that this girl ——”’ she began. 





Contest Winners 


Ci fifteen prize-winners in the Home-Planning 


Contest announced in our March issue, and 
which closed May 1, 1928, are as follows: 


EASTERN SECTION 
First Prize ($100)—Mrs. G. E. Russell, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Seconp Prize ($50)—Paul M. Bott, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tuirp Prize ($25)—Mrs. Ruth D. Chamberlain, Jordan, N. Y. 


CENTRAL SECTION 


First Prize ($100)—Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Replinger, Jr., Hins- 
dale, Illinois. 

Seconp Prize ($50)— Dorothy Probst, Highland.Park, Michigan. 

Tuirp Prize ($25)—Louise A. Herman, Boone, Iowa. 


SOUTHERN SECTION 


First Prize ($100)—Katherine Shields,Carthage, NorthCarolina. 
SEcoND Prize ($50)—Mrs. Robert D. McCready, Houston, 
Texas. 


Tuirp Prize ($25)—H. H. Stage, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


NorTHWESTERN SECTION 


First Prize ($100)—G. M. Dosh, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Seconp Prize ($50)—Mrs. Edythe H. Rosenberger, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Tuirp Prize ($25)—Mrs. C. J. Hunt, Northfield, Minnesota. 


WESTERN SECTION 


First Prize ($100)—Mrs. M. C. Harris, Naco, Arizona. 

Seconp Prize ($50)—Mrs. Floydene K. Herzog, Glendale, 
California. 

Tuirp Prize ($25)—Howard T. Wheeler, Fresno, California. 


Many of the plans and suggestions will appear 
later in the Lapies’ Home Journat. 


It was a double-column photograph, headed, 
“Principals in Today’s Smart Wedding.” 

The principal on the right was a fair-haired girl 
with a shadowed and beautiful gaze, and the 
principal on the left was a dark intense young 
man, with a look so very compelling that any 
woman, turning the page, must have lingered 
over it a little wistfully. 

About thetwo aromanticengraver had arranged 
a rich arabesque of orange blossoms and lover’s 
knots, and underneath were the lines, “Miss 
Helen Allemang, youngest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. S. Allemang, whose marriage to Mr. T. 
Alan Cleghorne takes place this evening at eight 
o’clock in the Church of the Holy Trinity.” 

“So 1 was right, you see,” said Mrs. Prentiss 
triumphantly. “I told you I knew a lady when | 
saw one!” 

“And is that the fellow that—who’s the fel- 
low?” asked Mrs. Close. 

“That’s the one who wanted to marry her,” 
said Mrs. Prentiss. “He’s a real good-looking 
fellow, isn’t he?” 

“But I thought you said she couldn’t bear him 
and came up here to get away from him,”’ ob- 
jected Mrs. Close. 

Mrs. Prentiss’ face as she sat with folded arms 
studying the photograph on the table held the 
unfathomable wisdom of a lady Buddha. “Love's 
next door to hate,’’ she said solemnly. 

“‘She’ll be sorry for it,” prophesied the pessi- 
mistic Mrs. Close. 


“CORRY my eye!” retorted Mrs. Prentiss. 

“With a good looking fellow like that! Look 
at the way he brushes his hair and how his head’s 
set on his shoulders. You can tell he’s a gentle- 
man just to look at him. 

“Crépe georgette lined with shell pink and an 
ivory prayer book,” murmured Mrs. Prentiss, 
rapt. She picked up the photograph and held it 
at arm’s length, studying it tenderly. “She's a 
lovely-looking girl, isn’t she?”’ she asked. 

Mrs. Close leaned over, holding her cup aslant 
and spilling tea on her apron. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ she 
said critically. “She’s got a kind of a funny look 
to me.” 





Mrs. Prentiss wore her ring to work next morn- 





“It certainly looks funny to me,” repeated 
Mrs. Close exasperatingly. 
Mrs. Prentiss was shot through with fear. 


wasn’t honest I’ll never believe in honesty again.” 


“As I say, it looks kind of funny,”” Mrs. Close began again. 
“If it is, it’s aiding and abetting, and that’s punishable by 
law.”’ And she looked at Mrs. Prentiss with solemn triumph. 


RS. PRENTISS set down her teacup, noting as she did 
so that the tea leaves had arranged themselves in the 
significant grouping: “‘Bewarea Dark Man.” Shewasreally 
frightened now. But the dark man wasn’t in the waiting 


room when she went through on her way home. 


Three mornings later Mrs. Prentiss met the postman at 


the door of the little private room. 


“Good morning,” said the postman. “Registered parcel. 
Please sign.’’ And he handed her the stub of a pencil and a 
parcel so tiny that a postage stamp covered almost an entire 


side. 


Mrs. Prentiss took the little parcel and turned it curiously 
over and over. It might be the sample of foot powder she 


For indeed, 
looked at distantly and coldly, the affair did take on some 
of the troubling aspects of funniness. “I know human na- 
ture,’”’ she said, with a stoutness that betrayed itself. “If 
there’s one thing I can do it’s read a face. And if that girl 


And suddenly Mrs. Prentiss fell to trembling all over. She 
picked out the little piece of cardboard. Underneath it, 
printed in gold on the white satin lining, were the words, 
“W.S. Allemang & Sons, Fine Jewelers, New York.” 

“She cleaned out a show case at Allemang’s,”’ the dark 
man had said. 

Mrs. Prentiss thrust the ring back in the box and sat down 
on the edge of the sofa. The dark man would be back. When 
she went home that night she was holding it tightly in her 
hand in the pocket of her coat. And though it is doubtful 
if a single person looked at her twice on her way home, she 
was trembling so with a sense of escape when her front door 
closed on her that she could scarcely climb the stairs to her 
room. 


Undoubtedly Mrs. Prentiss should have laid the whole 
matter before the authorities, confessing her complicity but 
pleading its innocence, and urging on the official attention 
her fifty-two years of honest living. But she didn’t. She 
took the ring home and hid it in her bureau drawer under her 
winter combinations. 

It was just three weeks after that Mrs. Prentiss found the 


photograph. 








ing. She wore it with the happy solemnity ofa 

bride with her wedding ring on her marriage cay. 
All day long she was conscious of it. She brushed crumbs 
from the center table, she gathered up papers, the ring hand 
carefully turned so that her eyes could follow it. She got 
out some abandoned crochet insertion left a week ago in the 
corner of the cupboard and worked ‘at it for an hour under 
the eyes of a heavily jeweled New Yorker, who slept through 
the whole performance. 

Mrs. Close noticed it the moment she came in. ‘‘Where’d 
you get the ring?’”’ she asked, while her hands were still busy 
with her hat and neckpiece. 

“The ring?” Mrs. Prentiss turned it up carelessly and held 
it for Mrs. Close to see. “It was left me by my rich auntie in 
England.” 

“You never told me you had a rich auntie,” said Mrs. 
Close resentfully. 

Mrs. Prentiss picked up a teaspoon, lifted the lid off the 
teapot and with her ring hand stirred the tea to color it. 
“Didn’t I?” she said placidly. 

“Water darkens pearls,”’ said Mrs. Close. ; 

“T take it off when I do the taps,” replied Mrs. Prentiss. 

“You'll lose it,’’ said Mrs. Close, not without hope. 

“T hold it in my mouth,” Mrs. Prentiss answered cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Not achance!” And she poured herself a cup of tea. 
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Scores of people have visited Mrs. Brown’s attractive home in 
Lancaster, Pa. The delightfully new effects achieved by ber with 
Armstrong Floors appeal to all. Above, Embossed Design No. 40 
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LEFT ...“Plenty of room for beauty,” says Mrs. Brown, 
‘even in a small bedroom when the floor contributes its share 
of charm.’’ Armstrong’s Jaspé No. 19 








color that began at the floor and stopped at nothing 


By HAZEL DELL BROWN 
Decorator in charge of Armstrong’s Bureau of Interior Decoration 


Author of “The Attractive Home— 
How to Plan Its Decoration” 


T was just a little house in a row 
when I bought it. There are thou- 
sands like it, without architectural charm 
of arrangement or detail —just ordinary, 
commonplace. To bring beauty to this 
little house I used color—color that be- 
gan at the floor and stopped at nothing. 


For my living-roomand dining-room 
I selected a lovely terra cotta linoleum, 
embossed in six-inch squares. Yellow- 
pink wall paper and green and coral 
Toile de Jouy draperies blended with 
the terra cotta floor and the café au lait 
woodwork into an unusually satisfying 
color ensemble. 


Upstairs in my room I used a fasci- 
hating sunshiny paper sprinkled with 
gold stars. The floor is black linoleum 
with a striking yellow-pink goat’s-hair 
PLAS Saas 


INLAID 


rug. For another bedroom I found the 
quaintest wall paper with a tiny cat’s- 
paw motif in beige and black that 
almost repeated the motif of a black 
and tan all-over linoleum design. Here 
I used a plain black rug. 

The guest room has a green Jaspé floor 
with dainty yellow-rose curtains of or- 
gandy, wall paper in rose and 
green, and the furniture painted 
a shade of yellow-rose that ties 
inperfectlywithwallsand floor. 

Hundreds of people come 
to see my little house and they 
all say, “What charming use of 
color, and how much the floors 


EMBOSSED °° 


contribute to the effect!’’ That’s just it. 
I started with color in the floors and 
now my house sings with color. 

You, too, will find new beauty for 
your home if you follow this same 
simple plan of building color schemes 
from the floor up. I’d even like to help 
you do it, if you'll let me. 


Armstrong's 
Linoleum Floors 


( for every room in the house 
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APRARES OOS 


Using Uncle Sam as our messenger, 
I am sure we can create your ‘‘house 
beautiful” —whether it be a small cot- 
tage like mine or a much larger home. 


Letter brings you new book 
First let me send you my new book— 
“The Attractive Home—How to Plan 
Its Decoration.” This book tells the 
whole interesting story. It also brings 
you a special ““Decorator’s Data Sheet’’ 
that will make it easy for you to de- 
scribe your particular prob- 
lem to me. Just send ten 
cents to cover mailing costs. 
(Canada, 20 cents.) Address 
your request to me in care 
of Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Linoleum Division, 908 
Mary St., Lancaster, Pa. 


PRIN T&D 
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EXCITED RESIDENTS OF THE OUTLYING DISTRICTS RAN TO THEIR GATES AND WINDOWS TO STARE AND VOW THAT YOU WOULDN’T 
THEIR LIVES IN ONE OF THEM CONTRAPTIONS—NOT MUCH YOU WOULDN’T 


CATCH THEM RISKIN’ 





melAPTAIN ABIJAH 
4 BRADFORD and 
Christopher Trent each 
have intimated to 
Banks Bradford that he 
van is about to receive an interesting proposal. 
a 6 . a Banks is a young lawyer. His father, a 

Lh arenes] former sea captain, has died leaving his 
only son and his widow almost poor. The mother, however, 
has put Banks through college and law school without let- 
ting him know their straitened circumstances. And when 
Banks learns the true state of affairs he settles down to 
practice law in Denboro, although he had hoped to form a 
partnership in Boston. 

There are some things about his and his mother’s poverty 
that he cannot understand. His father’s partner, Captain 
Elijah Truman, had left his widow in wealth. Mrs. Truman 
is the aristocrat of Denboro, and she has a most interesting 
young ward, Elizabeth Cartwright, with whom Banks has 
struck up an informal friendship. Even Mrs. Truman is 
friendly toward Banks, though his first law case, which he 
won, was against her. It was at Mrs. Truman’s home when 
he was calling upon Elizabeth that he first met Christopher 
Trent. It was after one of these meetings in the Truman 
house that Christopher Trent told Banks he was coming in 
to see him on an important matter. 


IX 


UST before three Banks heard footsteps in the hall outside 

his door. He looked up, as the door opened, expecting to 
see his uncle. But it was not Captain Abijah who came in; 
it was Christopher Trent. Although Trent had been in the 
village a great many times since he had intimated that he 
would call, he never had dropped in. Banks had long since 
ceased to expect him, nor was he in the least disappointed; 
the contrary, rather. 

He had not been favorably impressed by the patronizing 
Christopher when they first met, and nothing he had seen or 
heard in subsequent meetings had changed that impression 
for the better. And of late he had been hearing other things— 
from his mother, from Tadgett, from Captain Abijah; and 
though these things had nothing to do with him, Banks Brad- 
ford, they were—well, they were not pleasant to hear. 














las Bradfords Boy 


By JOsEPH C. LINCOLN 
Illustrated by Harold Brett 


His thoughts—some of his most disturbing and irritating 
thoughts of this disturbing and discouraging day—had cen- 
tered about Mr. Christopher Trent. He was thinking of him 
when aroused from meditation by the footsteps in the hall. 
And now, as if these thoughts had been a summons, which 
they most distinctly were not intended to be, here he was in 
the flesh. Substantial, well-nourished, self-satisfied flesh it 
was too. He walked briskly in and, pulling a glove from 
his right hand, held out that hand. ‘How are you, Brad- 
ford?’’ he said carelessly. Then, with an amused smile, 
“What’s the matter? Expecting someone else, were you?”’ 

Banks rose in hasty confusionand shook the proffered hand. 
““How do you do, Mr. Trent?”’ he stammered. ‘‘I—why yes, 
I was expecting someone. It’s all right, though; it’s too early 
for him. Won’t you sit down, sir?”’ 

“Don’t want to interfere with your—er—clients, of course. 
Perhaps I should have made an appointment with a busy man 
like you, eh? Sorry.” 

This speech was gravely made, but Banks did not like it. 
It might not be sarcastic in intention, but it was in fact. “I 
wasn’t expecting a client,” he admitted rather stiffly. “That 
is, not just now. Uncle Abijah said he would be in this after- 
noon, that’s all. Sit down, Mr. Trent, please.”’ 

Trent did not sit. “‘So Cap’n Bije was coming, eh?’’ he 
observed. “‘Humph! Anything important? Business matter, 
was it?”’ 

“T don’t know. He left a note saying he wished to see me 
about something or other. No, it probably wasn’t important. 
Something to do with the bank, perhaps. I don’t know what 
it was, really.” 

His visitor was regarding him keenly. ‘‘About the bank?” 
he repeated. “‘What bank?” 


“Why, the Denboro Bank. He is one 
of the directors, you know.” 

Trent was pulling off the other glove. 
His gaze was fixed upon his compan- 
ion’s face. ‘‘See here, Bradford,’’ he de- 
manded suddenly, ‘“‘do you know about it already? Has he 
told you?” 

“Told me? Told me what? I don’t know what you mean, 
Mr. Trent.” 

Another searching look. ‘‘No-o’’—slowly—‘“‘I guess you 
don’t. Cap’n Bije hasn’t let you in on any news connected 
with the Denboro National, then? How did you happen to 
guess he might be going to talk about the bank?”’ 

Banks resented this brusque cross-questioning. There was 
no need of it, so far as he could see. ‘‘I don’t know what you 
are driving at, Mr. Trent,” he said. ‘‘Uncle Abijah has 
hinted once or twice that he might have something to tell 
me pretty soon, and I remember he gave me to understand 
that bank affairs had something to do with it. I didn’t try 
to find out what it was; I wasn’t greatly interested.”’ 

Trent nodded. ‘I see,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, it’s a wonder the 
old rooster could keep his mouth shut so long. I’m glad he 
has, though. I wanted the chance to talk first. Yes, | will 
sit down, thank you—now that you’ve made me feel easier 
about taking your valuable time.” 


GAIN there was no trace of a smile; but the look which he 
cast about the sparsely furnished little office was iron ically 
expressive. Banks pulled forward a chair; as he was feeling 
at the moment he would have preferred using it as a club. 
Trent unbuttoned and threw back his overcoat, seated himself 
and crossed his knees. His hat, which he did not remove, was 
set a trifle on one side. His shoes—they had not been pur- 
chased at Eben Caldwell’s general store—were brightly pol- 
ished. His trousers were precisely creased. His overcoat was 
of expensive material and stylish cut. 

Banks’ overcoat, hanging on the hook by the door, was grow- 
ing rather shabby, and he knew that he could not aflord a 
new one that winter. He could not help asking himself the 
question, not exactly original with him, why some people 12 
this world had everything they wanted, while others could 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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not have even what they needed. Yet this man’s grandfather 
had been his own father’s partner and according to Denboro’s 
estimate was not half the man Silas Bradford had been, at that. 

“Here, Bradford,” said Christopher Trent, ‘‘ have a cigar.”’ 

Banks declined the cigar. He remembered with wicked 
satisfaction that he had thrown its mate into the street an hour 
or two before. There was always something about this man, 
aside from his impeccable apparel, which aroused his resent- 
ment. Perhaps it was Trent’s air of worldly wisdom, of self- 
assurance and patronizing, prosperous serenity. Or perhaps 
it was—something else. 

At any rate, each time they met the struggling young 
lawyer felt younger and more struggling than ever. He was 
thinking all this when his visitor, his cigar lighted, leaned 
forward and spoke. 

“Bradford,” he 
said briskly, ‘‘how 
would you like to 
work for me?” 


ANKS, who had 
been trying to 
guess the purpose 
behind the call, had 
not guessed any- 
thing like this. 


“Why, what ——’” 
he stammered, in 
amazement. “I—I 


don’t under- 
stand ——’”’ 

“No, no,” impa- 
tiently, “of course 
you don’t—yet. If 
you'll listen you will. 
How would you like 
to work for me, I 
say? Or for the 
Ostable National 
Bank, which 
amountstothe same 
thing? Bethebank’s 
lawyer, that is what 
I mean. Does that 
sound good to you? 
It ought to.” 

It sounded to 
Banks just then like 
a poor attempt ata 
joke, too absurd to 
be anything else. 
But Christopher 
Trént was not smil- 
ing, nor was there 
now any hint of sar- 
casm in his tone or 
manner. He ap- 
peared to be very 
serious indeed. 

“You needn’t answer now,” he went on. “I don’t expect 
you to. Let me say my say and then you can talk. Here! 
Perhaps we’d better lock that door first. Don’t want your 
uncle or anybody else butting in till we finish.” 

He rose and turned the key himself. Then he came back to 
his chair. ‘‘Bradford,’’ he said, “I told you I might drop 
in and see you some day when I happened to be in Den- 
boro—told you that the first time we met, up at Mrs. Tru- 
man’s. Do you remember?” 

Banks remembered. “Yes, sir,” he admitted. “‘I remember 
you said you might.” 

Without intending to do so he had emphasized the ‘“‘said”’ 
slightly. Trent grinned. 


“IOUT you thought I didn’t mean it, of course? Well, you’re 

wrong. I did mean it. I’ve had you in the back of my 
head ever since that day when you gave Maybelle and that 
windbag, Brooks, such a beautiful trimming in her side- 
board scrape. That was a smart piece of work. It took a 
clever youngster to get away with it as youdid. Everybody 
around here considers Elijah Truman’s widow a sort of close 
relation to the Almighty. You were just a kid, so to speak, 
and they expected to see you spanked and stood in the cor- 
ner in jig time. You fooled ’em. You fooled her, too—and 
anybody that can do that has to get up before bteakfast. 
Oh, well! She’s no woodenhead; she isn’t spiteful. She 
knows what I’m going to say to you, and she is forit. . .. 
Eh? Youre listening, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir. I—I’m listening.” 

“You want to, for your own sake, because this is straight 
business. Now we'll get down to brass tacks. . . . Oh, just 
one more question: You are pretty thick with old Bartlett 
these days, aren’t you? Old Hez Bartlett, I mean.” 

“I have been doing some work for Mr. Bartlett. I don’t 
know that I’m thick with him.” 

“‘He’s taken a fancy to you, I know that, for he has been 
singing your praises around the county, and he doesn’t do 
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that for many of us. For instance, you never have heard the 
cross-grained old skunk waste much music on me, I guess. 
I’m right there—eh?”’ 

He was. Banks remembered having heard Hezekiah 
mention the Trent name only once, and then but casually; 
nevertheless on that occasion it was not mentioned with 
enthusiasm. He made no reply, and his visitor did not wait 
for him to do so. 

“Well,” he grunted, ‘“‘he likes me as well as I like him, any- 
how, so we’re square so far. Now then, Bradford, here is my 
proposition to you: I am president of the Ostable Bank; you 
know that, of course.” 

““Why— yes, sir.” 

“Everybody knows it. My grandfather was its first pres- 
ident. The old man—my father, I mean—was president of it 
for a while. Then, when he died, I took over the job. The 
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*“*NO, MR. TRENT, 
DO THAT. 


Ostable Bank is a sort of Trent heirloom, as you might say. 
It isn’t a very big institution; not quiteso big as the Denboro 
National, as a matter of fact. Butit’sall right. It’s my own 
baby, and I’ve been nursing it for twelve years or more. Now 
I’m thinking of sharing that nursing with somebody else.”’ 


IS manner became even more earnest. He leaned for- 

ward and emphasized his points with a lifted finger. 
The time had come, he said, when it seemed apparent that 
two banks in towns as near each other as Ostable and 
Denboro were unnecessary. Far better to have one institu- 
tion of the kind, and that one strong and united. He and his 
directors had felt that way for some time. 

Within the past few months the officers and directors of 
the Denboro Bank had come to the same conclusion. Dur- 
ing those months a merger of the two banks had been under 
consideration; in fact, had been agreed upon. The Denboro 
Bank, larger and more powerful of the two, was to take over 
the Ostable Bank. 

“It is plain common sense,” he declared emphatically. 
“There isn’t business enough for two banks, but there is quite 
enough for one sound, strong one. We see it at our end of the 
line. The Denboro crowd—your uncle and his bunch—see it 
at theirs. So we are going to merge. That is all settled, de- 
tails and everything. It has been kept a close secret so far, 
though how it has been kept so quiet in this gabby neck of the 
woods is nothing short of a miracle. You say you haven’t 
heard a word about it, Bradford? Not a word?” 

Banks shook his head. ‘‘No,” he replied slowly. 
George, that 7s a miracle down here.” 

“T’llsay itis! And of course you understand that what Iam 
telling you now is strictly confidential—doctor and patient, 
lawyer and client business, you know? You’re not to tell a 
soul until the word is given and public announcement is made. 
You'll swear to that, eh?”’ 

“Why—why, yes, Mr. Trent. I'll promise not to tell what 
you have told me so far, of course.” 


“e By 


HE SAID FIRMLY. 
THEY AREN’T .YOURS, YOU KNOW” 
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“Nor what I tell you afterward, either? All right; I’ll take 
the chance. From what I've seen of you I guess you can keep 
your mouth shut, and Maybelle Truman has been sizing you 
up and she’s sure you can. She’s a pretty shrewd judge of a 
man. Had more or less experience, I shouldn’t wonder,” he 
chuckled. 

Banks shifted in his chair. ‘‘ What has Mrs. Truman to do 
with it?” he blurted. 

““Why—nothing’’—sharply. 
had anything to do with it?” 

“But you said i 

“T said she had been sizing you up. So she has. So has 
Elizabeth. They both think you are a clever kid and know 
which side your bread is buttered.”’ 

“Here! Wait a minute! What do you mean by that? Has 
Elizabeth—has Miss Cartwright been ——”’ 

“There, there! 
She hasn’t been do- 
ing anything. She 
doesn’t know any- 
thing—about this 
deal, I mean. Her 
grandmother does, 
because she—oh, 
well, because the 
Trumans and the 
Trents have been 
pals ever since the 
beginning and | 
have looked after 
her investments for 
her occasionally, 
when she has asked 
me to.” 

“But—but Miss 
Cartwright ——”’ 


*“Why should you think she 





R. TRENT’S 

foot patted the 

floor. He inter- 

rupted. ‘ We’renot 

talking about Miss 

| Cartwright,” he 

snapped. ‘‘We’re 

talking business, 

and she isn’t your 

business —or mine 

either, just now,” he 

added with a change 

of tone and a smile. 

“We've got to keep 

on the track if we 

are to reach the 

agreement I hope 

we may, and reach 

it this afternoon. 

Now listen again.” 

He went on more 

rapidly. The details 

of the merger had 

all been arranged 

for some time, he said, but in carrying them into effect 

some obstacles had developed. It was necessary that the 

stockholders of both banks agree to exchange their present 

stock for stock in the new institution. So far as the share- 

holders of his own bank, the Ostable Bank, were concerned, 

that would be comparatively easy. In fact, most of them 

had already agreed. There were a few scattered holdouts, 

but they could be persuaded or at any rate bought up. In the 

Denboro Bank, however, there were a few who would not, so 

far, listen toreason. Of these Hezekiah Bartlett was the chief. 

The old man held a good-sized block of shares and he flatly 
refused to trade them for shares in the new combination. 


“Il CAN'T 


“\7OU see,”’ growled Trent, “the old fool used to be :: direc- 
tor in the Denboro National himself at one time, }ut he 
was so cantankerous that nobody could get along with him, 
and finally he was forced off the board. Then, too, the Den- 
boro crowd’s lawyer is Judge Bangs, the old chap w'io pre 
sided at that hearing of yours. He’s a fussy old fogy, «ccord- 
ing to my ideas, but he’s honest enough and capable in his 
way. The rub is that Bartlett and he had a row over a i:wsult 
at one time, and Bartlett hasn’t spoken to him since. So he 
can’t do anything toward making Bartlett come in on the 
merger. The whole game is stuck in the mud for the p: esent, 
and unless there is a brand-new deal somewhere, ther¢ it will 
keep on sticking. Every day it does stick the more danger 
there is of the news leaking out and getting talked «about. 
When it does there are bound to be more holdouts looking for 
fancy figures. Something has to be done; we insiders know 
it. So that’s why I’ve come to you. I want you tobe the one 
who gives us the new deal. See?” 
Banks was beginning to see—a little, but even that very 
dimly. “ You mean,” he hesitated, “you want me to—to —— 
“I want you—the Ostable Bank wants you to act as its 
attorney, its representative in this business, just as Judge 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Go, fashion me with jewell'd gold, 
With coral pink and ivory white 
And delicate as the tints that hold 
Lily and rose by pale moonlight,— 
Go, fashion me with loving care 
And all the skill that art can bring 
A figure of my Lady fair,— 

A gossamer and dainty thing. 


—from a poem 
dedicated to Lady Lavery 











“The Golden Turban” hangs in a 
notable private collection 
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“. , delicate as the tints that hold lily  T#N—with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues wipe 
and rose by pale moonlight,’—this is the 2Way gently and completely every trace of oil 
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The wife of Sir John Lavery, the inter- apply the merest breath of Pond’s Vanish- 
nationally known British painter, Lady ing Cream. 
Lavery is the inspiration of many of his Jusr one treatment—and your mirror 


portraits which hang in the famous gal- will reflect a new, enchanting loveliness. 
leries of Europe Daily treatment—and you will see in your 


i Meer own skin that glorious opalescence of 
Such beauty as Lady Lavery S gives SO youth—that smooth, soft texture you have 
much to the world. To the artist—inspi- so often envied in others. 


ration; to life—color and romance. And 
noiining contributes to this precious qual- 
ity more delicately—more elusively than 
the exquisite beauty of her lovely skin. 


inowing well the irresistible charm of 
her “lily and rose” complexion, Lady 
Lavery has considered—perhaps more 
than most women—the art of cultivating 
a beautiful skin. 





Utterly enchanting is Lady Lavery’s 
Dressing Table. Its priceless Vene- 
tian glass mirror of that wonderfully 
subtle gray-blue tone hangs above 
tremulous ruffles of palest pink— 
like a moonbeam hovering over a 
rose. On its crystal top stand jade 
green jars of Pond’s Two Creams 
and the Tonic Skin Freshener 











Abors everything—she believes in a simple 

method of care. “For, after all,” she told 
us with knowing conviction, “the secret of a 
lovely skin lies in keeping it clean. My for- 
mula is a simple one. I always use Pond’s! The 
Cold Cream, the fine silky cleansing Tissues, 
a dash of the Skin Freshener, then the Vanish- 
ing Cream—that is all.” 


To achieve the same wonderful results which 
cause Lady Lavery to prefer the Pond’s method 
of care to all others—use the four products 
daily. Use them together, as she uses them, 
in the new Pond’s way. 






Mair Coupon WitH 10¢—for a 
week’s supply of all four preparations 


Ponv’s Exrracr Co., Dept. H 
107 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


Bangs is acting for the Denboro National. You’re young but 
you're sharp, and I take it for granted you are ambitious. 
We've had enough of old-fogyism. Oscar Brooks was our 
lawyer for years, but we’re through with him. The way you 
showed him up at that hearing proved to us, just as it proved 
to Maybelle Truman, that he is worn-out, no good—a plain 
fool, if you ask me. We need somebody who has go-ahead 
and brains and won’t hem and haw over trifles. We need a 
chap like you, and the job is yours, if you'll take it. You will 
take it, of course, unless you’re crazy. This merger is only 
the beginning; so far as my personal affairs are concerned, 
there is likely to be a lot more. Now what do you say?” 

Banks was still too bewildered to say much, but he did ask 
the all-important question. ‘What will I be expected to 
do?” he stammered. 

‘Everything you can to shove the merger through; that’s 
the first thing. See the holdouts—there aren’t many —in our 
Ostable crowd. Get them 
into line. Then’’—with an 
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you leave to tell him about the offer I’ve made and that you 
have decided to accept it. If he says you shouldn’t take it— 
if he doesn’t agree that it is a great chance for you and that 
you ought to take it—well, then you can back out. Fair 
enough, eh?” He grinned broadly. 

Banks, too, smiled. “It sounds fair,” he admitted. 

“It is fair. And I’m making it because I know he'll tell 
you to goahead. The Denboro National is just as anxious to 
put this merger through as we are, and don’t you forget it. 
All right, Bradford, it’s settled. I’ll come in here about ten 
tomorrow morning, and we’ll talk ways and means. You 
better do a little thinking yourself along that line in the 
meantime. Good-by.” 

He unlocked the door and walked out of the office, a fresh 
cigar in the corner of his mouth and self-satisfaction in his 
manner. Banks, left alone, sat in the chair before the tambour 
desk and tried to begin the “‘little thinking.’’ There were so 
many thoughts, so many kinds of thoughts, and all crowding 
for precedence, that he made slow progress. 
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“Why in time did you go home so early this noon?’”’ he de- 
manded fretfully. ‘‘I came in here with my mind made up 
to tell you somethin’ that’s been on it for more’n a month. 
When I get that way I don’t like to be put off, and your bein’ 
out did put me off. I had a meetin’ over at Bayport this 
afternoon and I was as fidgety as a wet hen all through it. 
What have you got to say for yourself?” 

His nephew apologized. He had gone to dinner a little 
early for no particular reason. Hewassorry. ‘I have some- 
thing to tell you, Uncle Abijah,”’ he added. 


i UMPH! Well, you’ll have to let me do my tellin’ first, 
I guess. I’ve held it in till my lid’s leakin’ steam. I 
don’t know’s I’d ought to tell you—some of the rest of ’em 
might give me the devil if they knew I was cal’latin’ to—but 
I’ve thought it through, and maybe you can help. If you 
can’t, I don’t know who can. . . . See here, boy—you 
and Hezekiah Bartlett are pretty good friends now, ain’t 
you? . What are you grinnin’ at? If you think I’m 
cracking jokes you never 

made a bigger mistake.” 





impressive wave of the 
finger —‘‘ use your influence 
with Bartlett to get him to 
turn in his Denboro Bank 
shares. Now wait, wait! 
You are the only one who 
can doit, I honestly believe. 
He hates most of us, but he 
likes you. He has told peo- 
ple I know that he likes 
you not only because you 
are Silas Bradford’s son but 
for yourself. You can put 
the thing straight to him. 
There’s nothing underhand 
about it. You'll be doing 
him a good turn, a darned 
good turn. You’ll be help- 
ing your uncle and his 
crowd. They are stronger 
for this merger even than 
we are. And believe me, 
boy, there is nothing on 
earth that will make you so 
solid with the county you’ve 
picked to practice law in as 
merging those two banks. 
There, that’s what I came 
here to put up to you. And 
you are for it, of course.” 


ANKS drew a long 

breath. He passed his 
hand across his forehead. 
“Great Scott!’’ he ex- 
claimed fervently. 

Mr. Trent grinned. “Gets 
hold of you, doesn’t it?” 
he observed. “I should 
think it might. Some 
chance for a young fellow 
just out of law school. 
That sort of chance doesn’t 
happen along every day— 
or every year.”” 

“You—you are right 
there, Mr. Trent; it sounds 
wonderful enough. Only— 
well, honestly, I still can’t 
see why you picked me out. 
With all the experienced 
lawyers in the towns 
about ——” 

“Bosh! We don’t want 
experience; we want brains 
and push and ambition. 
For old Bangs and his kind 








“Wait a minute, Uncle 
Bije. I imagine we may 
save time if I tell my story 
first. I have an idea it is 
very much like yours.” 

“Like mine!” 

“Yes. Mr. Christopher 
Trent has been here this 
afternoon. Hestayed over 
an hour.” 

“Chris Trent! What did 
he want with you?” 

“That’s what I’m going 
to tell you. He gave me 
permission to tell. In fact, 
he ordered me to tell—you, 
and no one else. Now 
listen.” 

Captain Abijah listened, 
and as the amazing tale 
developed his florid face 
was a study in changing ex- 
pressions. As his nephew 
finished he slapped his 
knee. 

““Whew!”’ he puffed ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ Well, I’ll be ever- 
lastin’ly sunk! If this isn’t 
balm in Gilead then I’ll sell 
the farm and go to sea! 
You’re dead sure you’re 
puttin’ it straight, Banks? 
He made you a honest-to- 
goodness offer to be lawyer 
for his bank? No leak 
holes anywhere and no 
anchor draggin’ astern?” 

“T couldn’t see any. It 
sounded straight enough.” 


se LL . whew! 

Boy, I came here to- 
day to tell you about this 
bank-mergin’ business, just 
the same’s he told it. I’ve 
set my heart on our bank 
takin’ over that concern of 
his, and I’ve worked my 
head off for it. But until 
we can get those holdouts, 
as he calls ’em, into line 
we’re hard and fast 
aground. And old Hez 
Bartlett is the main sticker. 
Bangs can’t do anything 
with him; he’s tried and 
tried, but the old crank 








this would be only another 
law job; for you it is a 
paid-up ticket to success in 
your profession. I didn’t do the picking all on my own re- 
sponsibility. Mrs. Truman was the first to put the flea 
in my ear. She said, ‘Get young Bradford and get him 
before somebody else does.’ And now I have got you, or I 
hope I have.” 

Banks sighed. ‘I guess you have got me, all right, Mr. 
Trent,” he confessed hesitantly. “I would be an idiot to 
Say no, I suppose. Only—only just let me think it over a 
little while—until tomorrow, say. You see, I am still a little 


Scared of myself. I should hate to say yes and then make 
a mess of it.” 


“VOU won’t make a mess of it. I’ll bet I know what is 

_* Worrying you. You think I’m holding something back. 
You are afraid I am trying to pull a trick on Cap’n Abijah 
and his crowd. Come now, I’ll make you a sporting prop- 
osition. When he comes to see you this afternoon I give 





BANKS BRADFORD’S RESOLUTIONS MELTED AS IF THAT 


This way—why, if it was what it seemed on the surface to 
be, it meant opportunity, publicity, advancement—every- 
thing. But why was the opportunity given him. Trent had 
said—oh, yes, he had said; but were those his real reasons? 
Mrs. Truman, according to Christopher, had been the first to 
suggest and urge his selection. Why had she done it? Why 
should she, unless someone else had made the suggestion 
to her? 

Elizabeth! Was it possible that she —— He thrilled 
from head to foot. 

She might have done it. If she were really interested in 
him and his success, she might. And with this astounding 
possibility as a starting point his thinking drifted far away 
from bank mergers. 

It was nearly five when Captain Abijah breezed in. Banks’ 
thoughts descended from the clouds and came to earth. His 
uncle threw himself into a chair and growled a greeting. 


LIGHT WERE A WHITE-HOT 


won’t even see him, to say 
nothin’ of listenin’ while he 
talks. I knew he’d takena 
shine to you, and so I decided, all on my own hook, to come 
to you with the facts and ask you to try your influence. 
You couldn’t be our reg’lar lawyer—Judge Bangs is that— 
but I was goin’ to take it on myself to offer you a special fee 
from the Denboro National, provided you won out with 
Bartlett. And now—now I don’t have to. You’re hired by 
the Ostable crowd, and whatever you do for them will be the 
same as done for us. Great! Great!” 

“Then you think I should accept the offer?”’ 

“Think! I know you must. It’ll be fine for the banks and 
the depositors and Ostable and Denboro—oh, Lord, yes! 
But see what it will mean for you! Twenty-six year old, or 
whatever it is, and picked out for such an important job as 
this. Mean? Why, if you pull it off, and there’s no good rea- 
son why you shouldn’t, it’ll mean you aren’t young Silie 


FLAME 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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__ hands that}! 
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She cuts her gorgeous wedding cake— 
the first gesture of hospitality in her 
new life... but not the last! Later will oo 
come gay little dinners at her own din- fad ot sa Postmen” 
ner table and teas about her own tea 
table. Will her hands, now as smooth 
and white as’ flowers, hold fast to 
loveliness when they have new tasks 
to do? Will they say the same pleasant 
things about her then that they say 
now? 
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Within four walls they make a home— 
these feminine hands. They hang sunny 
curtains and set cheerful meals. They create 
comfort and cleanliness. And all the in- 
tangible things that make a home they 
supply as well—encouragement, sympathy, 
a welcome for guests. 


To protect busy hands 


Do you know that probably the one thing 
most destructive of hands’ smooth whiteness 
is harsh soap? Yes—soap that parches loveli- 
ness, in spite of all that creams and lotions 
can do! 


But if hands never touch any soap except Ivory 
—then they are safe! 


Many women have discovered this for them- 
selves—and recently we received hundreds of 
letters that said things like the following: 
‘I had always used Ivory on my face,—and 
for the babies, of course. But somehow it just 
had not occurred to me to use Ivory for every- 
thing. Then one day I looked at my hands!”’ 


Ivory had protected their faces—but they 
had forgotten their hands! How simple the 
solution was! Ivory, when hands washed 
silver and china. Ivory, when hands tubbed 
shimmering silks and crumpled little rompers. 






A honeymoon little house, bright with lights and laughter 
and filled with new treasures—silver and fine linens, ma- 
hogany and maple. With a shiny new bathroom and a 
lovely white kitchen-cabinet. Will the hands that cherish 
these treasures keep their satiny whiteness? They can—if 
they are protected with Ivory while they do their tasks. 
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‘| hold fast to their 
loveliness... 


Ivory, when hands cleaned tiny finger-marks 
from creamy woodwork and gleaming tiles. 


A safeguard for all loveliness 


Because it is as pure as a soap can be, Ivory is 
the toilet soap of millions of women with 
beautiful complexions, and the bath soap for 
millions of tiny babies. Very gentle and very 
kind, Ivory has for many years been a pro- 
tector for everything that is especially deli- 
cate and sensitive and fine. 


So isn’t it quite natural that women who wish 
to keep their hands looking white and gently- 
cared-for should turn to Ivory with perfect 
confidence? The quick, lasting suds clean 
with housewifely thoroughness. It costs 
very little more—far less, indeed, than the 
cost of lotions and creams which can never 
counteract the effects of a stronger soap. 


With Ivory to guard them in every soap-and- 
water task, your hands can hold fast to love- 


liness always! 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Free. A little book on complexion-care, make- 
up and general beauty-culture. If you will 
send a post card asking for On the Art of Being 
Charming, it will come to you quickly, with- 
out charge. Address Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 
7-H Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP 


KIND TO EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES 
99 44/100 °/) PURE: IT FLOATS 


Such skillful small hands— 
so deft about their work, so 
pretty to see. In spite of a 
thousand things to do up- 
stairs and down to make a 
young husband marvel, they 
stay smooth and white be- 
cause—whenever they need 
touch soap—they use Ivory. 
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mq) ESSIE FREEMAN, of Donna, 


tg pm Texas, is only seventeen years 
et) Old, but she has been a full-fledged 
f| business woman for exactly eight 
=e) years. Two small pigs were the “‘shoestring’’ on 
which she started. Now she owns approximately twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth of real estate, is future manager of 
a brand-new hotel, and is known throughout the length and 
breadth of Southern Texas as a salesman par excellence. 

Bessie’s own explanation is simple and to the point: ‘‘My 
mother was left a widow with a tiny baby when I was nine. 
It was evident that someone had to go to work. So I did.” 

The girl’s first venture was typical of all that followed; 
for the two small pigs, bought with half the family’s total 
cash assets, grew 
and thrived, and 
one fine day their 
nine-year-old mis- 
tress sold them for 
twenty-five dollars. 
It was a staggering 
sum. Bessie spent 
many an anxious 
hour worrying over 
the best way to in- 
vest it, until one 
day a hosiery sales- 
man called at the 
house. The child 
questioned him 
closely and within 
the hour decided 
that she, too, would 
become a hosiery 
salesman. 

Within a short 
time the little girl 
had built up, in her 
mother’s name, a sales reputation that attracted the atten- 
tion of the state manager. As a result, Bessie was made dis- 
trict manager, with more territory to cover and a larger 
commission on sales. Before and after school and on Satur- 
days the child peddled her samples, but in spite of the hard- 
ships of the work her lessons were not neglected, and at the 
age of ten Bessie was ready for high school. 

Then a local newspaper started a subscription contest. 
Bessie entered and won $200 in cash. With this she bought 
a secondhand car, and at the age of eleven she was driving 
all over the Rio Grande Valley, selling men’s hosiery in such 
quantities that at the end of a year she had won the state 
prize offered by the hosiery mills for the largest volume of 
sales. For several seasons she kept up her record and at the 
ne of that time was rewarded by a six weeks’ trip to the 

vast. 

When she was fifteen Bessie invested in two lots at Har- 
lingen, Texas, which was just beginning to boom, and within 
a year had sold them at a profit of $5000. Then she leased 
and furnished a thirty-one-room hotel in the same town. 
While Bessie sold real estate during the day her mother ran 
the hotel, and so skillfully did she manage that in eight 
months’ time she was able to dispose of the lease and furni- 
ture for $7000, thereby chalking up another $5000 profit. 

And now Bessie turned to building. The little cottage at 
Donna, paid for with the first of her hosiery money, was 
torn down and two apartment houses erected in its place. 
A single separate apartment of white stucco was also built, 
and here the Freemans intend to live, while Bessie superin- 
tends the building and leasing of another apartment dwelling 
in Harlingen and manages the new hotel now being erected. 
Meanwhile, just to keep her hand in, she is selling furniture. 

It’s a phenomenal story. But the most phenomenal part 
of all is the fact that this young supersalesman, with busi- 
ness cares and business ability far beyond 
her years, still finds time for all the 




















BESSIE FREEMAN IS A SUPER- 
SALESMAN AT SEVENTEEN 
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Women in Business 


Mrs. C. G. Brink, of Boise, Idaho, first conceived the idea 
that established a market where no market had been before. 
Her own little flock of turkeys had grown and flourished, but 
when it came time to sell there were no buyers. Hundreds 
of other women round about were faced with the same 
problem. Why not organize into a common body, pool all 
the flocks and sell them in big shipments under contract to 
Eastern markets? 

It took time and energy to carry out Mrs. Brink’s plan, 
but at last the pool was formed, with fourteen charter mem- 
bers. And that first year three and a half carloads of turkeys 
were sold to Eastern markets at a higher price than the 
Idaho turkey growers had ever even contemplated. 

The second year there were twelve carloads; the third 
year twenty-seven; the fourth, forty-six. And in 1927-28 
a total of sixty-five carloads brought in $750,000 to Mrs. 
Brink and her associates. It is said that the price of turkeys 
throughout the United States was set last year by the Idaho 
pool. The organization founded by Mrs. Brink now includes 
turkey growers of Eastern Oregon as well as Southern Idaho, 
and of the large membership eighty per cent are farm women. 
From Mrs. Brink, who annually raises a flock of several hun- 
dred birds, these women learn the proper care of turkeys, 
the expert method of picking them and the best way to in- 
crease their flocks at the smallest possible expense. 


No Money, No Job—Buys a Business 


LEVEN years ago Aimee L. Stone, of Philadelphia, woke 

up one morning to find herself the owner of a business 
she knew nothing about. She had not inherited it; it 
had not been given to her. She had bought it herself for 
$3000, and she had borrowed the money to do it. 

Why? Well, she happened to be out of a job, and one day 
in her search for work she passed the office of a multigraphing 
and mimeographing business that was for sale. On the im- 
pulse of the moment she stopped in to ask the price. She 
had no money, but that did not disturb her. She had no 
intention of buying. 

Ten minutes later she walked out, potential owner of the 
place. And with a debt of $3000 and a business of which she 
was totally ignorant, Aimee Stone started the career that 
brought her financial prosperity. 

The first year was hard. She paid herself a salary of $15a 
week, and kept on the six girls who formed the office force. 

There were many hours of worry and discouragement, but 
doggedly the amateur business woman stuck at it. And at 
the end of a year her efforts had borne fruit—she was able to 
pay off part of her indebtedness. 

At the end of the second year she had not only paid the 
balance but was able to raise her own salary and those of her 
employes and to purchase new equipment. And by the end 
of the third year she no longer had to worry. Today, after 
eleven years, the business is flourishing, and instead of the 
six girls with whom she started Miss Stone employs twenty- 
five girls and five men; instead of 10,000 sheets of paper a 
year, she uses ten tons. 

Miss Stone believes that no business can be a success with- 
out a foundation of integrity and reliability. ‘“‘That her 
word is good is the finest thing that can be said about any 
business woman,” she insists. And her own reputation 
proves how she lives up to this ideal. 

Not long ago a representative of one of the largest public- 
utility companies in Philadelphia came to Miss Stone with a 
difficult technical job that had to be done in a hurry. 

““How soon can we have it?” he asked. 

“‘How soon do you want it?” she replied. 

““Tomorrow noon.” 
Miss Stone agreed. The 





healthy, happy pursuits of any other 
seventeen-year-old girl. She plays golf 
and tennis, swims, fishes and plays the 
piano, and during the past season she 
starred as an amateur actress in Little The- 
ater plays. There are no idle hours in the 
life of Bessie Freeman! 


The “Turkey (zarina”’ 


UT in Idaho there’s a woman who is 

known throughout the state as the 
“turkey czarina.”” Six years ago she was 
struggling like many other ranchers’ wives 
to earn a few extra dollars by raising tur- 
keys. Today she is the head of an organi- 
zation that numbers 1800 members and 
does a yearly business of $750,000. And, 








man seemed skeptical. ‘“‘It’s 
a big job and a hard one. I 
don’t see how you can do it.” 

““That’s up to me,’’ was the 
answer. ‘If I promise it to 
you for tomorrow noon, you'll 
get it.” 

He went out, saying he 
would let her know definitely 
within an hour. Rather sheep- 
ishly, he returned. “‘I still 
don’t see how you can do it,” 
he said, ‘‘but I guess you 
know your business. I went 
over to a company for whom 
you do work and asked about 
you. They told me that when 
you promise a thing you al- 
ways do it.” 








best of all, she is the means by which more 
than 1400 farm women have found the way 
to financial comfort. It was in 1913 that 


MRS, C. G. BRINK STARTED THE 
IDAHO TURKEY POOL 


That night Miss Stone and 
her staff worked till after mid- 
night. The next morning at 
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ten o’clock the work was delivered—two 
hours ahead of time. And the following day 
another large order came in from the same 
company. 

“‘Five qualities I consider vital to success, in living as well 
as in business,”” Miss Stone declares. ‘“‘ Integrity, a sense of 
humor, the ability to make a quick decision, the gift of get- 
ting along with people and the power to put oneself in the 
other person’s place.” 


cA President in More Than Name 


HEN a stranger visits Corpus Christi, Texas, the first 

thing he remarks is the decorative rows of stately, 
waving palm trees lining certain of the city’s streets and 
boulevards. And the first thing he is told by the first resi- 
dent he meets is the fact that Gutzon Borglum, internation- 
ally noted sculptor, is drawing up plans for making Corpus 
Christi Bay the most beautiful water front in America. 

But if the visitor, his curiosity aroused, asks who is re- 
sponsible for all this civic beautification he will receive an 
unexpected reply. For the originator and sponsor of this 
dream of a coastal City Beautiful, fast turning into a reality, 
is the president of the Corpus Christi chamber of commerce. 
And that president is a woman! 

As far as is known, Mrs. Lorine Jones Spoonts, daughter 
of one of the pioneer cattlemen and land owners of Southern 
Texas, is the only woman holding such a position. 

When the busi- 
ness men of Corpus 
Christi chose her 
for the highest 
civic honor they 
could bestow, Mrs. 
Spoonts at once 
turned her atten- 
tion toward the 
beautification of 
the city’s water ap- 
proach. Through 
her eyes Gutzon 
Borglum first vis- 
ualized the possi- 
bilities of the 
crescent-shaped 
bay and was per- 
suaded to under- 
take the planning 
of a project that 
will cost more than 
a million dollars to 
carry out. 

And now, dur- 
ing Mrs. Spoonts’ 
second term as president of the chamber of commerce, the 
plans are rapidly taking concrete form. Through the con- 
struction of a bulkhead more than three hundred feet from 
the present shore line and the filling in of the water-covered 
area, approximately sixteen city blocks are to be reclaimed. 

Along the wall about two hundred lamps will be erected, 
to act as beacon lights of welcome for ships at sea, and a 
colossal bronze statue of Christ, with hands upraised as 
though to quiet the waters round about, will stand just be- 
yond the breakwater. 

And within the city, too, the influence of this woman 
leader makes itself felt. 

“The lady who planted a million palms” is a title Mrs. 
Spoonts will soon be able to claim, for her work of planting 
trees along the main highways is steadily going forward. 

Daughter of one of the wealthiest families in the South- 
west, and with a large fortune in her own right, Mrs. Spoonts 
has entered public life not as the result of environment, nor 
by reason of her business training and interests, but wholly 
through a desire to be of service to the community in which 
she makes her home. 

It is not to be understood from this that Mrs. Spoonts is a 
mannish creature who has no relish for things feminine and 
social. On the contrary, she is distinctly feminine. She has 
never attempted to usurp the prerogatives of the men in the 
Corpus Christi organization. She has stated repeatedly that 
she realizes that there are certain phases of the activities 
that can best be handled by men, and such activities she re- 

linquishes to the men—or rather, confers them upon the 
men. The point is that she insists upon their being done. 

















MRS. L.J. SPOONTSIS PRESIDENT 
OF A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


cA San Francisco Printer 


ie WAS a burning sense of injustice that hurled Margaret 
Mary Morgan out of an office where she had worked for 
nineteen years into a business of her own. She is glad now, 
for today she is the head of a flourishing printing establish- 
ment in San Francisco, with her proudest boast the fact that 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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He remembered— 


That Schoolgirl Complexion 





Youth is charm, and youth lost is charm 
lost, as every woman instinctively realizes. 


To keep youth, keep the skin clean and 
the pores open. Banish artificial ways in 
skin care. Natural ways are best. 


Use soap, but be sure it is a soap made 
basically for use on the face. Others may 
prove harsh. That is why, largely on ex- 
pert advice, women the world over choose 
Palmolive for facial use. 











Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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HE beauty that men admire—and remember 
—is natural beauty. 


And that may be yours whether you use 
powder and rouge—or not—if you observe one 
simple beauty rule. 


Washing the face for beauty is the recom- 
mendation of all the leading skin specialists 
today. Make-up, grime—the greasy exudations 
of the pores—can be removed thoroughly only 
by careful warm water washing. Women whose 
charm is natural, know this. 


Soap and water daily—but not 
just ANY soap 


The lather of Palmolive Soap, widely urged 
for proper care of the skin, is a blend of famous 
beauty oils—the oils of olive and palm. 


These gentle cleansers soothingly penetrate 
the pores, remove accumulations which, if left, 
would form into blackheads, or, becoming in- 
fected, would cause unsightly blemishes. 





They bring the charm of natural loveliness 
because they keep the skin cleansed Nature’s 
way. To keep that schoolgirl complexion 
through the years, do this at least once daily: 


This simple beauty rule 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging its balmy lather softly into the 
skin with your two hands. Rinse thoroughly, 
first with warm water, then with cold. Dry by 
patting with a soft towel—never rub the gentle 
skin fabric. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly in the evening. Use 
powder and rouge if you wish. But never leave 
them on over night. 


And Palmolive costs but 10c the cake! So 
little that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a cake 
today, then note the difference one week makes. 
The Palmolive-Peet Company, Chicago, IIl. 


Palmolive Radio Hour—Broadcast every Friday night—from 10 to 11 p. m., eastern time; 9 to 10 p. m., 
central time—over station WEAF and 31 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT 


SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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d 
3-in-One? 


This question has been asked 
thousands of times by house- 
wives the world over. Here’s 
the answer: 


3-in-One Oil has three great 
primary uses— 


It lubricates. Yh 
It cleans and HIN 
polishes. It 
prevents rust 
and tarnish. 


3-in-One lu- 
bricates every 
light mecha- 
nism about the 
home, from sewing machine to 
family clock. Locks, bolts and 
hinges, oiled with 3-in-One, work 
smoothly, without squeaks or 
creaks—the talking machine 
stops “‘hitching,’’ the go-cart 
loses its accustomed rattle. 








3-in-One cleans and polishes fine 
furniture, woodwork, oilcloth, 
linoleum. Also makes econom- 
ical dust cloths and polish mops 
out of ordinary cloths and mops. 
You'll never 
know how 
easy it is to 
keep your 
house always 
spick and span 
until you clean 
and polish 
with 3-in-One. 





3-in-One prevents rust and tar- 
nish on all metal surfaces that 
are not lacquered. Rub a little on 
the bottom of irons after they 
cool and you wan’t have rust to 
remove next time you iron. Use 
regularly on range to prevent 
rust and on faucets to keep them 
from tarnishing. 


3-in-One is 
different from 
ordinary oils. 
A scientific 
compound of 
several high 
quality oils, 
it’s better. 


At all good stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
Cans and in three sizes of bottles. 


FREE: Sample and Dictionary of 
* Uses. Request both on a 
postal card. 

Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
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I did not open Columbine’s letter until I 
was well down the road. Ben Columbine 
was my chief, with headquarters at the 
city of San Salvador. The letter read: 


Dear Dick: 1 think I told you that my sis- 
ter is coming down ftom the States on the 
Garcia. The boat should dock either this 
afternoon or tomorrow. Naturally I expected 
to meet her, but I have to go into the interior 
to see the jefe of public toads. 

If I don’t get down to La Libertad by boat 
time will you meet Claire and do the honors 
of the port in my name? She’s a sensible kid 
and won’t mind—explain to her that circum- 
stances, etc. I’ll be down the minute I get 
back. Yours, 

BEN. 


re S. No trouble in identifying het; she’ll be 
the’ best-looking girl ofi the ship—and she 
has red hair. 


I damned Ben Columbine in English and 
Spanish; and I’m afraid I was ungallant 
enough to include the unknown sister who 
was thus casually foisted upon me! 

Women had never interested me. On 
boat nights I dutifully slicked up and ap- 
peared at the open-air dance hall in the 
plaza, was formally introduced to the lady 
passengers by the garrtilotis old ship’s sur- 
geon, stepped out with them in a fox trot 
or a waltz atid returned thet to their seats 
again. They all said the same things: ‘‘Oh, 
Mr. Chester, the captain tells us you’re the 
youngest and handsomest engineer in San 
Salvador! Don’t you get frightfully lonely 
down here, all by yourself?” 


I WAS always relieved when the boat left. 
Oh, well, of course I was there on the 
dock when the Garcia pulled in—I could 
not well have absented myself, since Ben 
had not shown up. Tampoco was there be- 
side me, gtritining amiably at the natives, 
exchanging pungent witticisms with them 
in New Yorkese Spatiish and very evi- 
dently enjoying his new position of dignity 
as my man Friday. 

It wasn’t hard to pick Claire Colum- 
bine from the swarm of ofdinary-looking 
women. Ben had been right for once in 
his life—his sister was easily the best- 
looking girl on the boat. Her hair was 
red—and what ated! Not like Tampoco’s 
bristly mop of pinkish brick but a glorious 
unbobbed crown of molten copper that 
looped her head round and round in such 
a marvelous coronet as I had never seen. 
Her skin was that creamy white that so 
often accompanies red hair, and her eyes 
were a dark vivid blue, shaded by black 
Irish lashes. 

I stepped forward with what dignity I 
could muster, disturbingly aware that 
something had happened to me. Just what 
it was I didn’t know. I found myself red- 
dening furiously when I introduced my- 
self; I stumbled over the pronunciation of 
my own name. 

But she smiled—a friendly, unaffected 
smile—and said, putting out her hand, 
“Oh, yes, Mr. Chester, I felt sure you 
were you when I saw you from the boat. 
Ben has described you in his letters, and I 
figured then that he was identifying you so 
that you could pinch-hit for him when I 
came down. It’s just one of his eccentric- 
ities, you know—he hates to meet people, 
and of course I’m only a sister!” 

I mumbled something about its being a 
pleasure, and she looked at me, smiling 
rather quizzically. 

“Oh, I know all about that, too!”’ she 
said, and I inwardly cursed Ben, wonder- 
ing what he had told her. ‘‘ But you won’t 
have me on your hands while the boat is in 
port, as I seem to be dated up to be taken 
sight-seeing and to the dance; and after- 
ward I’ll go up to the capital and wait for 
Ben there. I’ll try not to be any trouble.” 


T THAT moment she caught sight of 
Tampoco grinning from behind my 
shoulder, and laughed gayly. “Well, what 
do you know about that! Here’s another 
human being with hair as red as mine!” 
Tampoco succumbed instantly. He 
bowed and beamed. I scowled. It was ri- 
diculous—comparing her lustrous, coppery 
crown with his shock of carrot pink. 


C fampoco 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Tha’s right, leddy,” he broke out, “us 
carrot tops is few an’ far between. Any- 
t’ing I kin do .or youse in dis dump I 
soitenly will enjoy doin’!” 

““Oh!”’ She flashed him a smile that was 
seemingly innocent of malice. “‘Then you 
aren’t a woman hater?”’ 

“Me? No, ma’am!” he answered 
promptly. ‘‘The boss, here, he hates th’ 
skoits, but me, I’m a leddy’s man. I 
got It!” 

I spoke to him sharply and made my 
withdrawal as speedily as was consistent 
with courtesy. I intended to curse the 
daylights out of Tampoco for his impu- 
dence, but he didn’t show up. He had at- 
tached himself as guide to the red-haired 
goddess arid was delightedly doing the 
honors of the town. 

It was in a morose frame of mind that I 
went to the dance that night, hoping for— 
well, I didn’t quite know. A dance with 
Claire Columbine, perhaps. But all I got 
was a friendly, itnpersonal smile as she 
glided past me in the arms of one of her 
nautical adorers. 

I werit to bed in an exceedingly bad hu- 
mor. The fitst person I saw as I stepped 


Lost! 


By Atrrev I. Tooke 





AVE you seen a pup 
With a big brass collar? 
He s mine! 
He’s lost! 
The reward’s One Dollar! 


If you happen to see him 

Or hear him around, 
Telephone— 
Quickly — 

And tell me he’s found! 


He’s a nice little pup, 
With a big brass collar. 
He’s mine! 
And he’s lost! 
The reward’s One Dollar! 











out on the porch of my living quarters next 
morning was this same goddess who had 
suddenly taken possession of my thoughts. 
She was dressed very simply in white, her 
glorious hair uncovered to the warm golden 
sun, and a flaming sheath of purple bou- 
gainvillea flowers showering down from her 
arms. It was a symphony of the tropics, 
that gorgeous, shameless combination of 
red and purple and white, with blue skies 
beyond, and vine-hung adobe houses. I 
caught my breath instead of speaking. 
And the ardent admiration in my eyes ap- 
parently disconcerted her a little, for she 
called out, from across the street, “‘I hope 
you like the view!” 

“I do!” I said emphatically, and she 
laughed. 

She crossed the street and came under 
the shade of the portales. ‘I’m off for a 
walk. I want to go up to the Lara River 
that they told me about yesterday.” 

It was as if a cold witid had blown out 
the warmth of the eatly tnotnitiz. “No, 
no,”’ I said quickly, ‘you mustt’t go up 
there! It—it might be dangerous.” 

“Dangerous?” she repeated, het long 
black brows lifting a trifle. “‘Why, I was 
told a woman could go alone anywhete in 
San Salvador!” 

“Yes,”” I countered awkwardly, ‘it’s 
generally true. But please believe me, 
Miss Columbine, there are reasons.” 


“Well, what reasons?”’ she demanded 
imperiously. It was quite evident that 
here was a young woman who was unac- 
customed to interference with her plans. 

“Plenty,” I said shortly. ‘‘I’ll take the 
matter up with the comandante, and after 
I’ve talked to him he’ll no doubt tell you 
the same thing.” 

Her eyes sparkled mutinously. Then 
they brightened once more. ‘“‘I’ll take 
Tampoco with me!”’ 

“‘Good Heavens, no!’’ Ialmost shouted 
it, and I could see that she was offended. 

““Miss Columbine,”’ I said desperately, 
“you surely know that any employe of 
mine is at your service at any time for 
anything. I havea special reason for not 
wanting Tampoco to go near the Lara 
River. And while I can’t say for certain 
that it would be dangerous for you to go, 
I’d much rather you kept within the limits 
of the town until I’ve looked into a certain 
matter.” 


HE only laughed at me. ‘‘ You sound 

like a mystery play,” she jibed, then 
curtsied with mock humility. ‘All right, 
Mister Ominous, I suppose I may go for a 
short stroll on the beach in front of the 
hotel—say ten paces forward and ten 
back?”’ 

“TI think that would be safe,” I an- 
swered frigidly. 

I could tell by the look she flashed at me 
that my stock had sunk lower than the 
bottom of the Pacific Ocean. And it was 
that look that sent me almost scurrying to 
the office of the comandanie to get his 
opinion on the queer business of the arrow 
and the alligator stick, so that I could 
come back to Claire Columbine, explain 
myself and perhaps restore myself to her 
good graces. 

I thrust first the arrow under his nose, 
and then the broken stick with the carved 
alligator. His eyes popped open. I rapidly 
related the whole story and my reasons for 
not spreading a general alarm. He was 
staring at the alligator stick, turning it 
over and over in his fat brown hands. 

“‘T have seen something like this once 
before,”’ he said slowly. ‘It is said that 
a tribe of very savage indios live far up 
toward the source of the Lara River. They 
worship alligators as gods, and their sacred 
color is red.” 

My heart seemed to turn over once and 
stop beating. Tampoco’s hair was red— 
that was why they wanted him! And 
Claire —— My face must have shown 
the sickness that was in my soul. 

A premonition of danger made me al- 
most run down the still-somnolent street 
toward the hotel. Breathlessly I inquired 
for the American sefiorita; they had not 
seen her. I ran to the beach, looking up 
and down for a flash of coppery red and a 
shimmer of white. Only the crows and 
buzzards were holding carnival on the wet, 
shining sands. 


i AVE you seen the American sefio- 
rita?’’ I threw at Agostino, who was 
lounging against the door of my oficina. 

‘Si, senor,” he answered in the slow, 
plaintive tone of the tropics, which is se'- 
dom hurried or stirred. ‘She went towar! 
the river, walking very fast. And the 
hombre Tampoco, soon went followin: 
after her.”’ 

The wide ford of the Lara River ws 
deserted in the early morning sunlight. |t 
was a scene of unspeakable peace. Crows 
were squawking and splashing in the shai- 
low stream, the coconut palms rustled 
their spidery fronds high overhead, an 
the golden dawn fell in a filigree of dancin 
light upon the green of the jungled bans 
and the laughing blue of the water. There 
was even a peon asleep by the river ban‘, 
thus supplying the true tropical touch. 

d yet as I came nearer I saw that he 
was not a Salvadorean. He was a powe'- 
fully built native, naked but for a loin 
cloth—and he was not asleep. He was 
unconscious, stunned by the blow of some 
blunt instrument that had left a thin 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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The New Chl "75" 2Pass Gone 
(with rumble seat), $1525. 
f.o.b. Detroit (wire wheels extra) 





The Newest Style in Motor (ars...The New Chrysler 


There are ever so many things 
about the three new Chryslers— 
the “75,” the “65” and the Chry- 
sler-Plymouth just announced — 
which women will find unusually 
appealing. 


For they have all the character- 
istics of simple, safe and comfort- 
able operation which have made 


Chrysler products such favorites 
with women. 


Not only exceptionally large and 


roomy, easy to steer or park, agile 


and fast, but also fully safeguarded 
with light action Chrysler hy- 
draulic internal expanding four- 
wheel brakes. 


And the new Chryslers are so 


CHnYsle 






advanced in style and beauty that 
women will recognize that any- 
thing else is no longer up-to-date. 


The woman who is the style 
leader of her community will 
want to own one of the new 
Chryslers. For what Chrysler has 
done she may be sure others will 
copy; and she will have the ad- 
vantage of knowing she was the 
first to recognize and the first to 
have the newest style in motor 
cars — the new Chrysler. 
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RAPE-NUTS is made from two of Nature’s 
most wholesome and delicious grains—wheat 
and malted barley. Grape-Nuts is baked slowly 
for hours, to bring out thoroughly the rich flavors 
of these grains—which, united in Grape-Nuts, 
form a new flavor, nut-like, delicately tinged with 
malt sugar, and so downright delicious that all 
ihe great nations of the world eat Grape-Nuts in 
enormous quantities. 


And what a tribute to a flavor! To be praised 
by so many different folk, whose national tastes, 
generally speaking, are as far apart as their 
countries. 


But you'll understand it fully when you, your- 
self, try Grape-Nuts—when you pour these crisp 
golden kernels into a cereal dish, sprinkle a little 
sugar over them, and add rich whole milk or 
yellow cream. 


Test the Grape-Nuts flavor this way tomorrow 
morning. And remember that aout with this 
deliciousness you’re getting splendidly balanced 
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THIS CRISPNESS, THIS 


NUT-LIKE FLAVOR SO DELICATELY 


TINGED WITH RICH 
MALT SUGAR 
v 


nourishment! For Grape-Nuts supplies vital food 
elements of highest importance to health— 
elements often deficient in modern diet. From 
Grape-Nuts the body gets proteins for muscle and 
body-building; iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for teeth and bones; dextrins, maltose and other 
carbohydrates for heat and energy; and the essen- 
tial vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. Eaten with 
milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is an admirably bal- 
anced ration—remarkably easy to digest because 
of the special baking process by 
which it is prepared. 


And this same bakin process 
oe to pce ka still another 
ealthful quality—the crispness that 
dentists so highly praise. Almost 
alone among Faded foods, Grape- 
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Nuts requires thorough chewing. It gives to teeth 
and gums the exercise that is so essential for 


their health and beauty. 


Try Grape-Nuts! Your grocer sells it, of course. 
Perhaps you will wish to accept the following offer: 


Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts and your 


choice of four valuable booklets. 
© 1928, P. Co., inc. 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. G.—L.H.J.— 8-28 
Pleasesend me, free, twotrial packages of Grape-Nuts and the booklet 

I have checked on the following list: 

O) Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them 

D Long Life to Your Children’s Teeth 

O Grape-Nuts Recipe Booklet 

O This Breakfast Question . . The Man’s Side of It. . . The Woman’s 
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smear of caked blood just above his tem- 
ple. It was one of the natives who had 
chased Tampoco into my office and had 
demanded him of me in an unknown, sav- 
age jargon! 

The man stirred. In an instant I had 
pulled my gun, prodding him sharply with 
the toe of my boot. I was in no mood to 
be gentle. For a moment he gtared at me 
stupidly. Then he recognized me, and a 
deadly light leaped up in his glittering 
black eyes. I began to make signs. Tam- 
poco—I indicated a short man, with bushy 
hair, the color of—I whipped out the 
medicine stick with its bit of red feathers. 

He eyed the alligator stick fixedly; then 
he laughed—nota nice laugh—and nodded. 
He, too, made signs—a struggle, a blow— 
and a wide, expansive, gleeful gesture to- 
ward the thick, mysterious verdure of the 
jungle. And then anothersign! A woman— 
skirts, hair of the same color—the same 
horrible gesture of carrying off. 


STUCK the gun fairly into his ribs. 

“‘ Por dénde?’’ I ground out. ‘‘ Where?” 
He understood that much at least. And he 
knew that if he lied to me I would kill him. 

He whimpered and pointed up the river. 
I motioned grimly with the gun. The fear 
in his eyes turned to a venomous hatred. 
But he saw my finger quiver on the trig- 
ger. And sullenly at first, then with an 
alacrity born of the cold muzzle of the gun 
against his naked back, he made for the 
slope where I had gone once before and 
struck off through the thick untrailed 
jungle, where the increased heat closed 
down over us with a wet, stifling pall. 

I soon lost all track of time, all sense of 
direction. My faculties were concentrated 
on that brown, glistening back, my fingers 
ached in their tight clutch on the butt of 
the pistol. I knew that with the slightest 
chance—a stumble, a look aside, the relax- 
ation of my arm—he would slip away like 
a shadow, leaving me lost and utterly 
helpless to find the remote place where 
they had taken Claire. 

He went on interminably; hours—or 
was it centuries? We came out at last into 
sudden blinding sunlight, on the bank of 
ariver. It might have been the Lara—I 
did not know. The native lay down to 
drink. I knelt cautiously, my eyes still 
fixed upon him, and scooped up a handful 
of water. Something else was in my hand 
as it came up to my lips—a copper-colored 
hairpin. I gave a cry. She had been 
there, then! We were following! 

That unguarded moment was my un- 
doing. I saw too late the flexed leap of 
the native, saw something short and stone- 
colored in his hand. And I think I heard 
the report of the gun as I pressed the 
trigger. But a crashing blow came down 
on my head. 

I sank forward, and the coolness of 
water on my face was my last memory. 


PPERMOST in the confusion of re- 

covering consciousness was the know]- 
edge of a nauseating sickness. My head 
throbbed achingly, and my arms seemed 
unnaturally wrenched and strained. My 
head must have been drooping, as I opened 
my eyes, for I had the confused impression 
of brown earth and green leaves—brown 
Water, too, almost at my feet. In my ears 
was a confusion of sounds; the far beating 
olf a drum stormed my eardrums and re- 
ceded interminably. I smelled the smoke 
of a smudged fire and the odor of roasting 
meat. Then through the dizzy mist of 
pain and the straining effort to allocate 
myself a voice called my name—the sweet- 
est sound I ever hope to hear: “Mr. 
Chester! Dick!” 

The blur passed away from my eyes. I 
was electrified into jerking my bound body 
upward from its sagging position. There, 
not an arm’s length from me, was Claire— 
tied, as I was, to a post driven deep into 
the river bank. Her glorious hair was 
Streaming down about her white face. 

She was leaning as far toward me as the 
thongs would permit. Her dress was torn 
and blotched with green stains. There 


was a crisscross of bleeding scratches upon 
her neck, but I knew instantly that she 
had not come by the terrible jungle trail. 
At least she had been saved that torture. 

“Claire?” I said stupidly, my voice 
sounding weak and far away. 

She began to cry, turning her face away 
from me so that the coppery shimmer of 
her hair veiled her tears. ‘‘I—I thought 
you were dead!”’ 

My heart leaped into new life. If she 
could cry like that about me perhaps she 
could care—as I cared 

“Not yet,” I answered, trying to steady 
my tone; ‘‘in fact, a long way from it—I 
hope. Tell me what happened? Where is 
Tampoco?”’ 

“Right here, guv’nor,”’ came a voice at 
my other shoulder. “T’oid from de left 
as you come in. Gee, dey got de whole 
party dat time. Nothin’ t’ do now but 
wait for the marines!’’ 

I twisted my aching head around as far 
as I could. He was bound in the same 
way. His clothing hanging in bloody 
strips showed how fiercely he had fought. 
But his grimy face was still alert, his blue 
eyes had no hint of dejection in them. 

““They ambushed you, I suppose?”’ 

“Guv’nor, you suppose right. Foist 
they jumped on Miss Claire—but, boy, I’ll 
tell the woild she’s some little scrapper. 
She t’rowed one of ’em into de river, but 
there was too many. I come along just in 
time t’ be included in the rumpus. Gee, I 
guess there were about a million of ’em.” 


HEY made us walk through the jun- 
gle for about an hour’”’— Claire’s 
voice was steady now. “Then they put us 
into a canoe. I don’t think this is their 
main village, for we didn’t see any huts. 
It looks like a stopping place, or perhaps 
a ceremonial place. They have been beat- 
ing those drums for an hour—ever since 
they brought you in, lying in the bottom of 
a dugout. Oh, I thought you were dead!” 
‘**But where are they?” I tried to turn 
myself about without success. ‘‘Why are 
they leaving us alone like this? Are we 
unguarded ?”’ 

“Boss,” said Tampoco, and his voice 
was sardonic, ‘‘if you'll look down dere in 
the water you'll know we’re guarded— 
plenty!” 

I looked, as he bade me. There was a 
sinister look to the river, with its banks of 
unbroken green. There were logs floating 
there; one came almost to my feet. I felt 
a sudden quiver at the roots of my hair. 
The logs were moving with a slow, un- 
dulating motion; one rose up from the 
water—I saw the bulge of a cold black 
eye, the serrated ridge of a horny back, 
and then two monstrous jaws opened at 
my very feet. 

Alligators! The river swarmed with 
them; we were helpless before the terrible 
beasts. We were to be sacrificed to the 
alligator gods! 

Tampoco made a peculiar hissing noise 
in his throat. Then he shouted “Git 
down, there!”’ 

The monstrous jaws clicked together; 
the brown body withdrew sluggishly. I 
breathed again. 

“‘Been scarin’ ’em off like that all after- 
noon,” Tampoco observed. ‘“‘Lucky I 
know ‘gators, or they sure would have 
nipped our feet!” 


LAIRE laughed. Yes, she could laugh, 
that most courageous of women! 
‘“Tampoco has been wonderful, Mr. Ches- 
ter,’’ she said. ‘‘He fought for me like an 
Irish regiment. It isn’t his fault that we’re 
here; it’s mine. I’m just a stubborn fool, 
who has learned a lesson—perhaps too 
late.” 

‘“‘Nonsense,”’ I replied with-more cheer- 
fulness than the circumstances warranted, 
“‘we aren’t gone yet. If Tampoco can 
keep on insulting the ’gators long enough 
perhaps I can do something with the na- 
tives in the way of bribery.” 

It was the hour of sunset. The drums 
were pounding more loudly now, and it 
seemed to me that the somnolent logs in 
the muddy stream were responding to the 
muffled beating in some mysterious way. 


There came a wild, high-pitched chorus 
of screams from the jungle. And in an in- 
stant we were surrounded by yelling, 
dancing, gesticulating natives. They had 
stained their faces hideously with blue and 
green pigments; their long unkempt hair 
was stuck with feathers and dyed tufts of 
grass. Some of them carried the alligator 
sticks that I had reason to know so well. 
They were a savage, demon-eyed crew. 

Now they were upon us. They were un- 
tying Claire. I strained violently at the 
thongs that held me as I saw their black 
clawlike hands upon her. She turned a 
despairing face to mine. 

“Claire!” I cried madly. 

“Dick!” she whispered. A queer ex- 
change of love words—for they were that. 


UDDENLY Tampoco began to sing—a 

syncopated, barbaric refrain that made 
the savages pause involuntarily. His feet 
began to shuffle in a sort of cramped 
Charleston step. His shock of tousled red 
hair jerked in accompaniment to his song 
and dance. 


“Oh, it ain’t goin’ to rain no more, no more, 
It ain’t goin’ to rain no more # 


They stared at him open-mouthed, 
those half-naked, primitive wild people. 
They muttered among themselves and 
drew closer about him. 





“How the heck can I wash my neck, 
If it ain’t goin’ to rain no more!” 


They had released their hold on Claire. 
They were looking at Tampoco with ad- 
miration, with something approaching 
awe! The tune, the jerking and the wild 
shuffling continued. But the words had 
changed! 


“Oh, leddy, git behind the guver-nor— 
See if youse kin untie him. 
The little fat guy has got his gun, 
Oh, it ain’t goin’ to rain no more!” 


I felt stealthy fingers behind me. Clever 
Claire! She had not slipped the thongs 
down from her arms; she seemed still 
bound. She had turned her back to me, 
facing the ring of savages, and was swiftly, 
skillfully exploring for the knot that kept 
my hands together. 

I could see “the little fat guy’ who had 
my gun. He was evidently a witch doctor, 
for he was carrying one of the alligator 
sticks. My gun was hanging around his 
neck on a braided cord of hair, he was 
evidently wearing it as an ornament! 


“Oh, for Pete’s sake, leddy, git him loose, 
My breath is almost gone 





Tampoco was gasping but game. And 
suddenly I felt the tight thongs slip. 

“Claire,” I said softly under cover of 
the song, “‘ work your way around in front 
of me, so I can shake these things off.’’ 


HE obeyed, and I slid my hands up 

from the prisoning knots. With infinite 
caution I got them around to my sides. I 
got a grip on the cords that were wound 
about me. Then with a quick movement 
I jerked them down to my knees. 

One of the natives shouted. They surged 
toward me; but I was free. I made a 
lunge at the short fat man and yanked the 
gun loose; the natives yelled and scat- 
tered. I pushed Claire behind me. I was 
standing in front of the stake where Tam- 
poco was bound. 

I heard his voice behind me. ‘‘Guv’nor, 
there’s one of them guys that speaks a lit- 
tle Spanish—make him parly-voo with 
you. Then tell him what I tell you to.” 

I did not pause to question him. ‘‘The 
man who speaks Spanish,” I said very 
slowly in that language, ‘‘will come and 
talk to me.” 

They muttered among themselves. And 
at last one tall wild-eyed fellow came for- 
ward. His face was painted with blue and 
ocher, his unkempt hair fell to his waist. 

“I speak,” he grunted almost unrecog- 
nizably. 

“Guv’nor,” directed Tampoco, “tell 
em I'll prove dat I’m a better god dan 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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© Recipes_, 


{ San Ga TO fis | 
{Goon CHEER 10 TOUR TABLE } 


And what an aid to digestion is a 


smile at meal-time! 


Let Canned Hawaiian Pineapple— 


Crushed and Sliced—help you constantly 
to put good cheer into your menu. 


Our free booklet contains page after 


page of fine suggestions for making simple 
dishes that look good and taste good too. 
Send the coupon for your copy. 





‘PINEAPPLE SPONGE 


A good sponge is always a fine substitute for 
the more common desserts. Soften 1 14 tablespoons 
gelatin in cold water. Add grated rind and juice 
of 1 lemon, 1% cup sugar and 1 teaspoon salt 
to 3 beaten egg yolks. Cook in double boiler un- 
til mixture thickens, stirring constantly. Remove 
from heat, add gelatin. Stir until dissolved. Add 
24 cup crushed Pineapple and set in cold place 
until mixture begins to thicken. Fold in 14 cup 
cream, whipped, and 3 stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Pour into mold and cool until firm. 


FRENCH TOAST WITH PINEAPPLE 


For a princely breakfast dish, sift together 1 
cup flour, 14 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder. Add 1 cup milk and 2 well-beaten eggs; 
beat well. Dip 8 round slices of bread in batter 
and fry in hot fat. Dust with sugar and top with 
a slice Hawaiian Pineapple. Garnish with jelly. 


WAIMEA LAMB SALAD 


Left-over lamb is a treat served like this: Dice 
2 cups cold cooked lamb and 1% cup celery. 
Mix with 1 cup drained crushed Pineapple. Salt 
and mix with enough mayonnaise to hold together. 





—For serving right 
from the can a 
for quick desserts 
and salads 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 

of made-up dishes. 


Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
823 Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, California 


SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOK 
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YOUR NEXT CAKE WILL SHOW YOU 


THIS DIFFERENCE IN FLOUR 





CHOCOLATE FUDGE CAKE 


¥% teaspoon soda 
¥% teaspoon salt 


¥% cup butter or other shortening 


1 cup sugar 


(all measurements are level) 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


2 egg yolks, beaten light 

3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 
Chocolate, melted 

1% cups milk | 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, soda, and salt and sift three 
times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks and chocolate, then flour and milk 
alternately, a small amount at a time. Beat after each addition until smooth. 
Add vanilla. Fold in egg whites. Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans in 
moderate oven (350° F.) for 30 minutes. Put layers together with Fudge 
Frosting. Double recipe to make three 10-inch layers. 


FUDGE FROSTING »’ 


[' 


(all measurements are level) 


2 cups sugar 


2 squares Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate 


2 ta lespoons corn syrup 


24 cup milk 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cook sugar, chocolate (cut in small pieces), corn syrup, 
and milk, stirring until sugar is dissolved. Then stir oc- 
casionally to prevent burning. Cook until syrup forms a 
very soft ball when tested in cold water (232° F.). Remove 
from fire. Add butter and cool to lukewarm (110° 

F.). Add vanilla and beat until frosting is creamy 

and of right consistency to spread. 





s 9 BBE € 3% DIFFERENCE in flour? ‘‘Of 
Ps # course’, you'll say, ‘‘there 
2 At are dozens and dozens of 
Ps S different kinds’’. But it isn’t 
aGaRneaeeeaERNe brands that I’m talking about. 
There’s a difference in flour, itself, that 


is much more important than any differ- 
ence in names! 


There is one kind of flour meant for 
bread. There’s another kind meant for 
cakes and pastry. Names won't tell you the 
difference between these kinds of flour— 
but your cakes will certainly tell you! 


Use bread flour in your cakes, and they 
simply can’t be the kind of cakes you'd 
like them to be. Bread flour, you see, con- 
tains a type of gluten which requires from 
three to five hours ‘‘raising’’, by yeast, 
to give best results. 


But try using a flour made especially 
for cakes. Use Swans Down Cake Flour, 
next time you make cake! Then you'll see 
the difference in flour, and what it means. 
Swans Down will make your cake perfect! 

Swans Down is made from specially 
selected soft winter wheat, grown near 
the Swans Down mills. This wheat con- 


tains a very delicate gluten that gives per- 
fect results with the baking powder and 
egg whites used in cake-making. 


There’s a difference, too, in the mill- 
ing of Swans Down. Only the choicest 
part of the wheat kernel is used . . . it 
takes 100 pounds of wheat to make 26 
pounds of Swans Down! And by a special 
process of milling, Swans Down is sifted 
and sifted—again and again—until it is 
27 times finer than bread flour! 

Nothing is added to Swans Down Cake 
Flour. It is flour, alone. But the careful 
selection of wheat and the fine milling of 
Swans Down will make your cakes as fine 
and light as any professional's! They'll be 
deliciously tender—as only Swans Down 
cakes can be! 


Make the Chocolate Cake. Follow di- 
rections exactly and you'll want to make 
more cakes with Swans Down! Read 
about the Cake Set and recipe book offered 
here. At cost, you can have the utensils 
and recipes I use in my own kitchen. 


IGLEHEART Brortuers, Inc., Evansville, Ind. Established 1856. 


DOWN 


FLOUR 








Take advantage of this special offer! 









Valuable aids to better, easier cake-making are included in this Cake Set—a 
bargain! For just what it costs us—$1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and West, 
$1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, including U. S. Possessions)—we will 
send the kind of Cake Set we use in our own kitchens. Set consists of: 
Set aluminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted mixing spoon; Wire 
cake tester; Aluminum measuring cup; Steel spatula; Heavy square cake 
pan (tin); Patent angel food pan (tin); Sample package of Swans Down 
Cake Flour; copy of recipe booklet, ‘‘Cake Secrets’’. If not entirely satis- 
fied with set, you may return it, carrying charges prepaid, and your 

money will be promptly refunded. (‘Cake 


elsewhere, including U. S. Possessions). 


Secrets’’ is the only item sold separately. 
The price is 10c.) An oven thermometer is 
essential to perfect baking. We can now 
_ supply you with a standard thermometer, 
postage prepaid. Send $1.00 ($1.25 at 
Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 





IGLEHEART Brotuers, INc., Evansville, Ind. 


Please send me Swans Down Cake Set, for which I enclose $1.00 
($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, in- 
cluding U. S. Possessions). 

Please send me oven thermometer, for which I enclose $1.00 
($1.25 at Denver and West, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 elsewhere, in- 
cluding U. S. Possessions). 

Please send me a separate copy of ‘‘Cake Secrets’’, for which I 
enclose 10c. 


L. H. J.— 8-28 
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any alligator guy of theirs they wants t’ 
bring on—tell ’em dat, boss!” 

‘“Tampoco,”’ I said sharply, “‘ you can’t 
bluff a hungry alligator with a jazz song, 
and I’m not going to let you sacrifice 
yourself, if that’s your idea. We'll stick 
together, the three of us, sink or swim— 
right, Claire?” 

“Right, Dick!’ Her voice was per- 
fectly steady. 

“‘Sacrifice, me eye!’’ he snorted. “I 
ain’t no movie hero; I just happen t’ know 
somet’ing dat will put the Indian sign on 
dese alligator babies, if youse kin get these 
wild men of Borneo t’ bring ’em on one 
at a time.” 


HAD to risk it. At any time they might 

lose patience and swarm in upon us. 
“Listen!’’ I thundered in my most com- 
pelling tone. “This man of the red’ hair 
is a god—greater than your most powerful 
alligator god! In proof of this, bring one 
of the gods from the water, and the red- 
haired god will What are you going 
to do?”’ I flung a desperate aside over my 
shoulder. 

““Overpower him, boss; make him eat 
out of me hand—show him I’m his master, 
de big so-and-so!”’ 

Again I translated, booming it out as 
convincingly as I could with my heart up 
in the region of my teeth. Again they 
muttered among themselves. They were 
impressed but hesitant. 

“Tell ’em t’ beat de drums!”’ com- 
manded Tampoco. And I related his 
command. 

Like sullen children they did as I bade. 
Afraid to disobey yet still seething with 
cheated desire, they were dangerous. I 
dared not think on what slender thread of 
hope our lives might hang. 

The hollow wooden drums began to 
pound with a strange insistent rhythm. 
Again the black logs in the muddy 
river moved up and down, long, ugly 
snouts were raised and lowered. 

Then one of them began creeping to- 
ward the bank. At first no more than a 
protruding eye showed; now the saw- 
edged jaws and the bowed, armored claws, 
so uncannily like mailed hands. From tip 
to tip he must have measured a full six feet. 

With an exaggerated theatrical swagger 
Tampoco strutted boldly out in front of 
me, minus his bonds, and advanced toward 
the crawling beast. The hideous grin of 
the saurian swung upward; the awful jaws 
were opening. 

Tampoco stooped suddenly. He put his 
hands swiftly down on the half-open snout 
and drew the ferocious jaws wide apart, 
holding them there with seeming ease, 
while the giant ’gator squatted in un- 
blinking, unmoving acquiescence. 

_ A gasp of wild astonishment went up 
‘rom the natives. Their black eyes fairly 
»opped from their heads. 

“Let him go, Tampoco,” I grated out, 
“let him go! Come away! I can put it 
over now, I think.” 

‘““Guv’nor’’—the face he turned on me 
‘vas white, for all its look of bravado— 

we gotta make sure of dese babies.” 





“HEN, swift as a lightning flash, still 
L retaining his hold with his hands, he 
‘urust his flaming-red head squarely in be- 
tween the awful, gaping jaws. 

I think Claire cried out; I know that 
! swore hoarsely. But the natives went 
wild. They screamed aloud, this time in 
@ frenzy of adoration. They leaped up 
into the air, they flung their arms above 
their heads; they laughed, they jabbered, 
they cavorted. Then, as one man, they 
{cll down upon their faces in abject wor- 
ship. ‘‘Enough!” gasped the savage who 
spoke Spanish. “ You speak the word that 
1s true—he is greater than our gods of the 
river,” 

Tampoco withdrew his white, sweating 
face. But he still kept his tense grip on the 
unmoving beast’s spread jaws. “‘Toims!”’ 
he gasped. ‘Make them babies come 


through wid safe conduct and what not 
fer us! ” 


I spoke as rapidly as I could. I was in 
an agony of apprehension. But the native 
nodded eagerly. 

“It is for the red-haired god to say what 
he wishes. We beg him to forgive us for 
hurting him and his friends!” 

I wish I could remember clearly the 
rest of that fantastic, unbelievable ex- 
perience. But the day had been too full. 
Too much had happened, and the reaction 
left me weak and giddy. 

It was nearing the twilight hour, I re- 
member, and suddenly we were not vic- 
tims designed for sacrifice but honored 
guests, friends of a newly created god. 

The native who spoke Spanish made it 
known to us that the tribal headquarters 
was indeed far away up the Lara River, 
where people with white skins never came. 
He made it clear that we would be given 
a royal welcome; they never seemed to 
doubt for a moment that we would not 
accompany them the rest of the way and 
remain with them for the remainder of our 
lives. 

During the first part of the ceremony, 
which included a feast, Claire and I sat 
stiffly upright, trying to uphold our tired 
spines as well as our newly acquired dig- 
nities. But the darkness fell, and little by 





little we relaxed against the broad trunk 
of a mango tree. Her head came down 
upon my shoulder; somehow my arm 
went around her, and she let it remain. 

A delicious drowsiness engulfed me. 
My last memory was of Tampoco stand- 
ing in the firelight, surrounded by adoring 
natives. They were putting some kind of 
fantastic feather headdress on his red 
bristling mop of hair. He was grinning 
foolishly but happily. 


HE night couldn’t have been so short 

as it seemed. One moment Tampoco 
was being crowned; the next moment the 
warm golden tropical sun was sending 
down scattered showers of light through 
the thick foliage of the mango tree. It was 
daylight, and Tampoco was standing over 
me, calling me by name. He was still 
wearing his feather headdress, somewhat 
at a rakish angle over one eye, and his 
freckled arms and neck were hung with 
shell and copper ornaments. 

““Guv’nor,”’ said Tampoco, “‘they made 
me a god las’ night. Too bad you missed 
it—it was good! Speeches, kowtows, pres- 
ents—everything. Well, guv’nor, it gimme 
kind of a satisfactory feeling, seein’ all 
those bozos on their faces in front o’ me 
and realizin’ that it was me, Tampoco, 
dat dey was worshipin’. When you been 
kicked around like I been all my life, 
guv’nor—mind, I ain’t complaining, for I 
ain’t never been anyt’ing but a rolling 
stone, and dat don’t get you no moss nor 
no respect—well, anyhow, I’m just sap 
enough t’ like being aristocratic. And 
dese guys ain’t half bad, either, when they 
ain’t bent on throwin’ you to the croco- 
diles. Darn nice, some of ’em. The boid 
who speaks a little Spanish an’ me got 
along real good. I was teachin’ him t’ sing 
It Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No More. Too bad 
you couldn’t have hoid it. 

“Well, anyways, guv’nor, I think I’ll go 
along wit the crowd and be their god for a 
while. You know—put in some modern 
improvements in the village and teach 
‘em some of the things dey oughta loin; 
be kind of a Solomon bloke, wot?” 

Claire and I gasped in unison. “ You’re 
crazy!” I told him. 

“You'd be in danger just the same,” 
Claire added more lucidly. ‘‘ These people 
are real savages. For any trivial reason 


they might decide to give you to the alli- 
gator gods again.” 

Tampoco slowly closed and opened one 
limpid blue eye. ‘‘Leddy,” he said in a 
confidential tone, “‘dat’s just what makes 
me know I got a perpetual stand-in wit’ 
dese bozos. I can handle their gods—I’ll 
say I can! I oughta, after trouping 
around wit’ side shows fer eight months. 
I was billed as The Red-Haired Wild Man 
from the Remote Regions of South Amer- 
ica. Had me dressed up in skins, they did, 
and I lived in a cage with four ’gators— 
not vegetarians, either, they wasn’t. I 
had t’ swing on a trapeze and gibber at 
people, an’ if any hard-boiled hick says 
‘Oh, gee, wotta fake!’ I had t’ grab one 
o’ the ’gators and open his mouth, stick 
me head inside and generally act as if him 
an’ me was blood brothers.” 

“But how?” 


“TASY—once you know how. It’s a 

sci-en-tif-ik fact, guv’nor, dat a gator 
or a crocodile only bite when they blows 
their breath out. Dey can’t bite on the 
intake—dat’s the gospel truth. So when 
they breathes im you catches ’em and 
holds your fingers tight over their nostrils. 
You got ’em dead t’ rights—dey won’t 
even move; it’s a secret of the trade. 
Nothin’ to it, unless your fingers slip. 
Yesterday I was kinda scared because I 
was outa practice. But I wouldn’t be 
noivous again—an’ I know how to scare 
’em off wit’ a noise they don’t like, if they 
come too near. Youse can see, guv’nor, it 
looks as if I’d struck me career at last. 
From tramp t’ alligator god! Not so bad, 
wot?” 

Claire looked at me, and there were 
actually tears in her eyes. Then she rose 
took Tampoco’s freckled face between her 
hands and kissed him full upon the lips. 

“Good luck to you,” she said swiftly; 
“you deserve to be a king!” 

““Gee!”’ breathed Tampoco. And the 
look in his eyes was not of kingship but of 
slavish adoration. 

It is a long time now since Claire and 
I were carried down the Lara River in a 
dugout canoe paddled by two silent na- 
tives. 

We told each other things that made us 
friends as well as lovers. And when we 
finally left our guides, bestowing on them 
all the personal possessions we could part 
with, it seemed that we had known and 
loved each other for years, instead of the 
hectic twenty-four hours of our adven- 
ture. 

Our arrival caused a sensation. Now 
that we were back the comandanie felt a 
passionate urge to pursue the primitive 
savages and exterminate them. We dis- 
suaded him with more ease than was con- 
sistent with his first protestations that 
these indios malditos should be completely 


wiped out. 


E DID not even think it strange that 

Tampoco had chosen to remain with 
the tribe. The comandante only shrugged 
his shoulders— Americans are all crazy. 

The wireless of the jungle is a mys- 
terious thing. On the day that Claire and 
I were married at the home of the co- 
mandante in La Libertad, with Ben ac- 
tually present to give the bride away, 
a lean, almost naked brown man slipped 
furtively along the shaded poriales until 
he found me. He thrust into my hand a 
package wrapped in banana leaves and 
braided bark and disappeared like a 
shadow. 

The package contained a gorgeous 
feather fan for Claire, the drooping plumes 
shimmering with all the colors of the rain- 
bow. And for me, a wooden alligator, 
carved with marvelous perfection of detail 
and workmanship and loaded with onyx, 
so that it might be used as a paper weight. 

There was a note, too, scrawled with 
ink made of red berry juice. It said: 


The best of luck to you and the prittiest 
red heded ledy in the woild. Any time yore 
up this way, drop in. I got a great little 
kingdum, everything going strong. 

Yores, for bigger and better allygaters, 

TAMPOCO, IsT. 





“A Cube Makes A Cup.” 


Three sizes: Boxes 
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One of Many 
Hot ‘Weather 
Hints in 


1Ol 


new dishes 


Ny ) 
Cold 
Jellied Bouillon 


IX tiny cubes, and boiling water 





—that’s the secret of the most 
delicious cold jellied bouillon you have 
ever tasted! Made in a jiffy — and 
chilled in a few short hours. Serve 
it to your family—and watch the first 
taste lead to second helpings all around. 
(See recipe below.)* 

Ask your dealer for “STEERO” 
bouillon cubes the next time you order. 
Originally introduced in 1909. Now 
known to millions of American house- 
wives. Look for the name on wrapper 
andonthemetal box...“STEERO” bouillon 
cubes. In each tiny cube is an appetite- 
whetting flavor that gives a come-back- 


for-more taste to soups, sauces, entrees 


_and main course dishes for every 


occasion. 
All explained in the new cook book, 
“101 New Dishes.” 


your free copy andsamples of thecubes. 


Mail coupon for 


*COLD JELLIED BOUILLON 


6 “STEERO” bouillon cubes: 6 
cups boiling water; 114 table- 
spoons tomato paste; 1 teaspoon 
sugar; 1 teaspoon onion juice; 
3 tablespoons gelatine dissolved 
in $ cup cold water. 


Boil water, tomato paste, 
onion juice and sugar together for 
5 minutes. Dissolve cubes in this 
liquid and add dissolved gelatine. 
Strain; pour into cups. Chill. 


Delicious bouillon 
instantly. 





American Kitchen Products Co. 
277-H Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new cook book, “101 New 


Dishes,” and free samples of the cubes. 





NAME 











STREET 
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these children do not ‘fear it 









“T thought he was just ‘naturally thin’ ”’ 


(Right) Stanford's teacher sent me a note that shocked me. Stanford was 
underweight! I thought he was “‘ naturally thin,” as I have always been. But 
it seems that there aren’t many naturally thin first graders, so, at the teacher's 
suggestion, we started the boy on Horlick’s Malted Milk. He has gained since 


the first week. 


Mrs. E. Dewey Paulson 
551 Arlington Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


ACATION time, with its long 
hours of strenuous play . . . its 
freedom from school discipline 
. . its frequently irregular diet . 
No wonder that many children 
suffer a summer loss in weight! 
‘‘This seasonal variation in 





Horlick’ s, the original Malted Milk, 
is sold in both natural and choco- 
late flavors, in powder or tablet form 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Mothers tell how they guard 
them against this danger 


Average gain of a pound a month 


The baby specialist who regulates Elaine’s diet recommended Horlick’s 
Malted Milk to supplement her other food, for though Elaine is healthy, she 
tended to be thin. Elaine takes ‘‘ Horlick’s’”’ every day. She has gained six 
pounds in the last six months. I am sure that Elaine’s perfect health is due 


to her good daily habits, including “‘ Horlick’s.” 


Mrs. C. J. Cregan 
444 E. 66th St., New York City 
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Over twice the normal gain 


When Berton was about two years old he refused to take any more raw milk. Berton’s 
older sister was taking Horlick’s Malted Milk and liking it. I tried it for Berton, 
and he loved it. Since then he has never given up his “‘ Horlick’s.”” 

People say that Berton is one of the healthiest children they have ever seen. He 
gained thirteen pounds last year. I can never be sufficiently grateful to ‘‘ Horlick's.” 














weight,’’ says an eminent child 
health authority, ‘‘does not occur in 
the face of prevention of fatigue, 
modified play and proper food.”’ 

Mothers everywhere have learned 
that a supplementary food, such as 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, does much to 
insure a summer gain, instead of the 
all too common summer loss, in 
weight. 

Just as ‘‘Horlick’s’’ is good for 
children who are underweight, list- 
less, or ‘‘finicky’’ about eating, so it 
is an ideal vacation food for children 








of normal weight. It builds up resist- 
ance against illness. It gives them a 
reserve of health. 


Why it builds up quickly 


By the exclusive Horlick method of 
manufacture, all the precious ele- 
ments of fresh, full-cream cow’s milk 
are combined with malted barley and 
wheat. 

In ‘‘Horlick’s’’ the essential min- 
erals and other valuable elements of 
the whole grain are retained. Also 
the vitamins which promote growth. 


THE ORIGINA 


HORLICK’ 


MALTED MILK 


Mrs. Marguerite Bond 
728 W. 181st St., New York City 


Rich in high energy, easily digested 
malt sugars (dextrin and maltose), 
it is quickly turned into rich blood 
and firm, strong tissue. 


Its use by physicians for more than 
a third of a century is an endorse- 
ment of its superior quality, purity 
and unvarying reliability. 

If you have children who are under- 
weight, try giving them ‘‘Horlick’s”’ 
regularly—at meal times or as an 
after-school lunch. 


They will love its delicious, malty 
flavor. Buy a package today and 
give it to them regularly. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Insist upon ‘‘Horlick’s’’— 
the original and genuine. Prepared in 
a minute at home. Sold everywhere in 
hermetically sealed glass jars. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 
Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. 
An ideal food beverage for invalids, convales- 
cents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


FREE SAMPLE 


Horticx’s Matrep MILk Corp. 
Dept. A-11, Racine, Wis. 
This coupon is good for one 
sample of either Horlick’s 
Malted Milk (natural) or Hor- 
lick’s Chocolate Malted Milk. 

The Speedy Mixer for quickly 
mixing a delicious Malted 
Milk in a glass will also be 
mailed to you if you enclose 
4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 





Check sample wanted 0 Natural 0 Chocolate 


Senne eneeeeeeeeeeeneneeeeerenssssereseeseseeseseesesnsesenernrnnnns 


(If you live in Canada, address 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 
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Great Flouses Dress Small Parisiennes 
With Youthful Charm, (hic and Originality 


Paris. 
=eq]OING back to school always means a new 
Bi dress or two. Some of the best designers in 
A ¥| Paris have given thought to this problem, 
> Sass | with pleasant results. Jeanne Lanvin al- 
exe) ways has excellent young girls’ dresses, sim- 
ple in line and distinguished in cut. A navy-blue 
costume, below, combines a loose-weave woolen ma- 
terial, kashatoile, with crépe de chine. The coat is 
three-quarters in length, straight and smart. The box 
plaits of the skirt button effectively to the crépe de 
chine waist. 
The original model of the dress at the right was orange 
crépella. White borders the sleeve and collar line. A / 
large pearl button finishes the collar. f 
Chéruit (Madame Wormser) makes effective use of { 
plaits in two jaunty and charming frocks. Both are of 
blue serge, that perennially popular material. A frilled 
vest with tiny buttons is a feature of one. The other 
has particularly becoming collar, tie and cuffs. 
For an older girl, say sixteen, Lelong has thought of 
an excellent model, simple in line yet with the beginnings 
of sophistication in the scarf, which trails gracefully 
over the shoulder. It is of mixed jersey in a blue-gray. 
Mignapouf designs two charming dresses for a younger 
schoolgirl. One is of tricotine with triangular pockets, 
flower-embroidered. 
The other dress, in a soft rose shade, is of a loose- 
weave woolen material. The embroidery is in red and 
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on’s yellow silk, and the yellow silk collar is embroidered. \ } / 
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Be ; Coats which are not sketched 
ell here but were nevertheless de- 
arm signed to complete little-girl 
ensembles prove that the 
E French designers consider 
that mode as suitable for a | sea 
ORP. younger generation as for , 
; their mothers. The Lanvin 
yes dress sketched in the center 
C ° | 
rey of the upper right group was 1 | 
ate accompanied by a coat of eee 
-kly matching orange crépella, ' ' | \ | 
Ited shirred on a yoke front and ae | | 
» be back, the same huge white \ { | 
lose button as shown in the dress Be a, 
being used on each sleeve. | | 
ia The little Chéruit dress in the | | 


lower right corner was also 
designed to accompany a 
matching coat. Like the 
dress, it is of blue serge, very Lanvin 
Simply cut, with a narrow 
belt and full skirt. 
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fai CCESSORIES, grown-up or juve- 
ee nile editions, are one of the pre- 
7] occupations of Paris. Attention 
\ A to detail is important whether the 

pee) detail be a sable scarf for a lady or 
mittens and a muffler for a child. Or so Paris 
thinks. This accounts in part for the genius 
of French designing. 

Any child, whether six or sixteen, would be 
delighted to start her school days with some 
of these new accessories to brighten up the 
rigors of grammar or algebra. 

Among the original ideas in knitted wear 
are two sweaters with charming designs from 
Fairyland. One, shown at the right above, 
has flowers growing with geometric precision 
up from the banded hem. The other, sketched 
at the left above, of white banded wool, has 
bands of red and blue, a true adaptation of 
the tricolor. 

New winter socks have designs in stripes or 
lozenges in two colors. These come from the 
Galeries Lafayette. 

A new and practical muffler scarf is made 
of angora wool with bright woolen-striped 
borders. This is from Henry 4a la Pensée and 
is sketched in the lower left-hand corner. 

Every lady, no matter what her age, is 
thrilled to have gloves, bag, handkerchief or 
umbrella from Paris. 

The gloves are: First, a pair of mittens 
knitted in two shades of wool, with a smart 
roll above the wrist; and second, a sophisti- 
cated pair in white kid with red trimmings, 
and red kid triangles as a border. These are 
from Lefebure. 

One hand bag, left above, is from Lenci, 
home of the famous Italian dolls. It is of 
felt, with a design of felt flowers on the flap. 
Fairyland suggests a little girl’s bag, right 
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above, made in suéde ofall colors, with a silver 
ring and tab ornament. This is very charm- 
ing. Also from Lenci is a pair of slippers in 
brown felt inlaid with checkers of a contrast- 
ing shade and gayly ornamented with a bunch 
of felt flowers on the toes. They have been 
sketched on the figure at the right. 

Two of the newest handkerchiefs from 
Fairyland are in white with colored designs; 
one has a windmill appliquéd and the other 
a waving hem. 

The newest little boy’s umbrellas from one 
of the large department stores are short and 
stubby and have handles that represent a dog 
or a smiling clown’s head. Small leather 
thongs allow these umbrellas to hang from a 
fat wrist, so that there is little danger of los- 
ing them or of tripping up the owner when he 
plays. They are shown at extreme right and 
left above. 

An ivory bracelet inlaid with turquoises in 
a flower pattern comes from Hurgon. This 
would make a charming birthday gift; as 
would also the bouquet purse designed by 
Mignapouf for a lucky little bridesmaid. It 
is made of pale pink silk roses and tiny forget- 
me-nots in the same shade. The ribbon stream- 
ers are of rose moire and gold lamé. A frill of 
gold lace frames it quaintly. The bouquet 
opens unexpectedly to reveal a little silk bag 
or purse. 

Also from Mignapouf are some delightful 
pajamas, made of white crépe de chine sprin- 
kled with a pattern of tiny blue flowers. A 
white crépe-de-chine frill in fine plaits makes 
the collar, cuffs and sash ends. Cadet-Roussel 
are sponsors for a dressing gown in navy blue 
and white quilted silk, warm and practical and 
pleasantly grown-up in appearance, which is 
sketched at the right. 
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Real Life Stories of 
Making Children Over 


How Weight Increases of 8 Ounces to 1% Pounds Weekly 
and Astonishing Freedom From Nervousness Are Being 
Effected ..... A Simple, New Way from Switzerland 


Please Accept 3-Day Supply 











Not a Medicine . . . A Supremely Delicious, Summer Food-Drink 


To American Mothers: Will you please accept 
a 3-day supply of this new-type food-drink for 
your children? 


It comes from Switzerland, the nation which has 
done such wonderful things, as you know, in child 
development. 


It is most delightful in Summer. Being utterly dif- 
ferent from the usual drinks American children are 
accustomed to, it entices with its novelty. 


Weight increases of 8 ounces to 1% pounds weekly are 
commonly credited to it. Nervousness is often appreci- 
ably lessened in a few days! 


It is called Ovaltine. New to America, 20,000 doctors 
already are advising it. In Europe, it has been used 
over 30 years. 


Acts Two Important Ways 


It does two important things for your child: 


Being a scientific food-concentrate, the energy and 
building value of more than 12 cups of beef extract, 
3 eggs or 7 cups of cocoa is embodied in a single cup 
(or glass) of Ovaltine. 





“She’s Gained 2% Pounds in 2 Weeks” 


“My 9-year-old daughter refused to drink milk and after a 
sick spell was very run-down. She’s gained 2% pounds in 2 
weeks since I started to give her Ovaltine.’—Mrs. J. M. S. 


Being a starch digestant, it has the power of convert- 
ing the starches from starch foods eaten by your child 
—oatmeal, potatoes, bread, etc.—into weight and 
energy. Thus increasing greatly the building power 


of those foods. 


Over 50% of your child’s normal diet, remember, 
consists of starch foods. Of oatmeal, cereals, bread, 
Potatoes, vegetables, etc. 


















“Gained 4 Pounds in 4 Weeks” 


“I was advised to try Ovaltine for my little girl. The change was 
almost magical. She gained 4 pounds in 4 weeks and looks and 
acts like a different child.’—Mrs. R. E. F. 


Failure to properly digest those starches results in 
many toxic conditions and nervousness. Proper diges- 
tion and assimilation builds weight, strength and 
nerve poise. 


The discovery of a distinguished Swiss scientist, Ovaltine 
is widely different in composition and result from the 
“chocolate” or “malt” drinks, in this country, that 
may look or taste like it. 


That is why Ovaltine, with tremendous food energy in 
itself, PLus the unique power of digesting 4 to 5 times 
its own weight in other foods, is being urged by child 
specialists of some 50 different nations. Urged espe- 
cially for the “healthy” yet nervous, underweight 
child. Results often are quick and remarkable. 


You give at meals and between meals. You serve as a 
“shake-up” drink—cold. Or, as a natural sleep inducer 
—warm—at bedtime. It digests when virtually no 
other food will. Digests even when digestion is impaired. 


If your child is like most children, you will note results 


in even a few days. Increased weight; 
less nervous; a better condition of health 
will come. 


AND—above all things, please note— 
not with medicine. But with a drink 
every child that tastes it revels in! 
Consider what this means. 


Accept Test 


Druggists and grocers sell Ovaltine in 
several sizes. At soda fountains in 
place of less desirable drinks. Or obtain 
a 3-day trial supply for 1oc to cover 
cost of packing and mailing. A soc 
shaker will be sent you free at the 
same time. Use the coupon. 











—— 
‘ 


“It Made My Boy Over” 


“It was almost impossible to make my boy eat. Then I started 
to give him Ovaltine. He began to eat like a trooper, and now he’s 
the huskiest boy in the block and leads in play.”—Mrs. J. F. S. 





Mail for 3-Day Test and 
Free Shaker 





THe Wanpder Company, Dept. H-14 


and mailing. Send me your 3-day test 


package of Ovaltine. Also Free Shaker. F 

(Print name and address clearly) ree 
IN BWM. iccr sc isciessisiviccnageen ate eben ea tea iss aiieavennaee 
D7 OOTY SCN Ree AE DOO Pee MO pT eer OTT REE Ore Fe 
Beis Nécbawataasnuae: AN TSI S Rs PRS MA PORE ED | 





180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 50c 
I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing Shaker 





(One package to a person) 


OVALTINE 


BUILDS BODY, BRAIN AND NERVES 
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READY TO GREET THE EVENING AT YOUR BEST 


Discard the telltale droop, the soil of day, in a single 
beauty session ... a single, simple treatment . . . Now— 


a cream that performs two beauty rites in one! 


By MME. JEANNETTE DE CORDET 


IVID, sparkling, in your 
evening beauty — a lovely 
challenge to the cares of day! 
For though you’ve sped through 
a crowded calendar—though you're 
“ready to drop” when nightfall 
finds you . . . your evening self 
can be—you at your loveliest best. 
And this miracle of change can 
be wrought in the fleetest session. 


Now ...a cream which cleanses 
RELIEVES FACIAL FATIGUE 
the two together—in no time! 


Pompeian Night Cream divides 
forces, as soon as your fingers 
begin to work it in. Part goes 
straight to its cleansing work. Part 
stands by, to give your fingers the 
texture they need to work their 
magic. 

CLEANSES ... Smooth a generous 
quantity on your face. Under the 
circling movement of your fingers, 
do you feel it seeping in? That is 
the cleansing part, so penetrating 
that even deep-down dirt, embedded 

owder and rouge cannot escape 
it. And as this thorough cleanser 
does its work, that taut, dry feeling 
goes ... dust and grime give place 
to soothing, healing oils. 

RELIEVES FACIAL FATIGUE .. . 
Your fingers—keep them flying. 
Beginning at the neck, circling, 
circling, upward, outward to the 
hair line. spate Night Cream 
—so velvety—gives your fingers 
gentle “hold” as no just-for-cleans- 














With fingers flying, circling always up- 


ward... outward .. . soon deep-down 


soil comes to the surface, muscles are 
toned, nerves relax, and all trace of 
weariness is coaxed away. 











ing cream will ever do. That is 
the wondrous other half of this 
res Sa cream; and, aided by 
its velvet texture, soon your fingers 
coax fatigue away. 

For soon, there’s circulation 
working. Soon a new tone to mus- 
cles. Nerves relax. Drooping lips 
curve upward. Gradually an ex- 
quisite sense of well-being. Now, 
remove the soiled cream, apply a 
fresh film of it—and relax. Five 
minutes. More if you can. As you 
rest, this rich cream penetrates 
every little pore, to soften, soothe. 

Then up... your bath — your 
hair — your frock . . . and now 
you're ready! —to amaze your 
friends who left you all tired out 
just a little while before! Vivacious, 
radiant, sparkling . . . who else is 
so equal to—come what may? 

AGAIN AT NIGHT... Give your 
face this same simple treatment 
with Pompeian Night Cream before 
you retire, this time leaving the 
second film on all night. You'll 
be lovelier—tomorrow...and in 
after years! 

DAY CREAM ...a light foundation 
for powder... Astringent, enliven- 
ing, it frees the face from “shine,” 
and relieves the need of frequent 
powdering. 


t A 

MME. JEANNETTE on the air... Sixteen 
powerful stations now carry Mme. Jean- 
nette’s Home Beauty Course to American 
women through the Radio Household In- 
stitute. Broadcast from WEAF, New York 
City—11:30 to 11:45 Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time—Thursday morning, August 
2, and on alternate Thursday mornings 
thereafter. Hear her over your nearest sta- 
tion on your corresponding time schedule. 

Stations: WEAF, WEEI, WTIC, WSAR, 
WTAG, WCSH, WLIT, WRC, WGY, WGR, 
WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WEBH, KSD. 





FLOWER FRESHNESS ...SO EASY NOW... 


FREE . . . My little booklet and samples .. . The movements for relieving Facial 
Fatigue are clearly set forth in word and picture in my little booklet, which, 
with generous samples of Pompeian Night Cream and Day Cream, will be sent to 
you without charge. Won't you write me of any beauty problems that trouble you? 


Seaunette de lerckete 
POMPEIAN. \W/t CREAM 


RELIEVES FACIAL FATIGUE AS IT CLEANSES 








Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Company 
Dept. 850-H, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In Canada: 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal, Que. 
Please send me free sample tubes of Pompeian Night Cream and Day 
Cream with your booklet on how to relieve Facial Fatigue. 


Name __— —— 





Address — nd 








City ET ea -- 
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simplicity Governs a School Wardrobe 


HE rule of simplicity which governs a smart child’s 
wardrobe recommends such fall school dresses as No. 
0665, in sizes 8 to 14, and No. 5207, in sizes 6 to 14. 
“ted warm weather they may be made in gayly printed hand- 
chee cotton—there are some delightful new designs for 
1s fall—in chambray, tub silks, gingham or rayon and cot- 
ton gingham. 
& or winter wear these designs are equally adaptable to 
J rsey, kasha and light woolen materials. They may be made 
with long or short sleeves. 


For parties the schoolgirl wears a simple dress of taffeta or 
crépe de chine, such as No. 5716, with a deep all-around 
bertha and a full skirt with scalloped hem. Sizes 6 to 14. 

For athletics a suit which solves the double problem of 
muscular freedom and a neat appearance is shown in No. 
5884. The shorts are made with front and back center seams, 
opening in the front, and the belt runs through straps of the 
same material. The blouse may be made with long bishop 
sleeves, fastening at the wrist with a tight band, or with 
short sleeves. Sizes 12 to 18 years. 


Long scarf ends finish the neck of an effective coat, design 
No. 5875, which buttons at neck and waist and has attached 
pockets and straight sleeves with turnback cuffs. Transfer 
design No. 607 may be used on collar, cuffs and pockets. 
Sizes 8 to 14 years. 

The little three-piece suit, design No. 5235, may be of silk 
or linen, or with a linen, piqué of silk blouse and woolen skirt 
and jacket. A light blue linen blouse combines well with a 
navy jacket and skirt, or a checked or striped skirt may be 
worn with a solid-color jacket and white blouse. Sizes 6 to 14. 





50 cents; Transfers, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 


Patter . : : 
ns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Coats, 50 cents; Dresses, 
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MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


It will make lovely 


nails a TRADITION 


| ee 15 years my greatest problem 
was to find the polish that would 
give the nails of my fashionable clients 
the soft, lustrous tint of perfection. 


When Paris ushered in the sensible 
vogue of liquid polishes, I tried each 
of them eagerly. But none lived up to 
my expectations. 


Then in dainty twin phials I dis- 
covered Glazo! At last I had the pol- 
ish that lavished beauty with aban- 
don, that would delight my fastidious 
clientele. 


What a truly marvelous polish it is! 
Its velvety lustre will, I believe, make 
nail loveliness an American tradition. 


It adorns the finger tips with exqui- 
site radiance which remains undimmed 
for a whole week, which will neither 
crack, peel, nor dull in spots. 


Keep Your Hands Lovely 


Now, with my help and Glazo, you 
can in a twinkling bestow on your 
hands the beauty that distinguishes 
the hands of my clients. 


I have prepared a little booklet 
which explains in detail my method 
of manicuring the hands. It shows 
you how with Glazo Cuticle Oil or 
Cream you can keep the cuticle edge 
soft, pink, and even, creating a per- 
fect setting for dainty white half- 
moons. My method of keeping in- 
dustrious hands lovely and soft is 
covered thoroughly. And it shows 
you how I shape the nails to give the 
fingers an effect of aristocratic length 
oat slimness. Also, if you will follow 
my method, Glazo, the Liquid Polish, 
will give your nails the fascinating 
beauty of perfection. 


Of course, you can purchase Glazo 
Cuticle Oil, Glazo Cuticle Cream and 
Glazo Liquid Polish at all the better 
shops a stores. The price of the 
polish complete with remover is only 
fifty cents. 


The merest word from you, and I 
will send you my little booklet and a 
Miniature Glazo Manicure. Just fill in 
and mail the coupon with 10c. Known 
as Galo in England and Colonies. 


308 Blair Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me Miss Dunn's booklet and the 
miniature Glazo manicure set, 10c enclosed. 
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‘iewwues? 


Beginning with un- 
derwear and night 
clothes, the smart 
child’s wardrobe is 
characterized by two 
things—simplicity 
and suitability. Good 
designs, avoiding the 
picturesque and the 
fussy, materials which 
are not too perishable 
to withstand strenuous 
play and frequent 
laundering or clean- 
ing, simplicity or 
avoidance of trimming 
are the important 
things to emphasize in 
planning clothes for 
younger members of 
the family, 


ECAUSE it’s such fun to go to bed 


B in gay pajamas we have shown our 
two designs in printed materials. 
Brother, whose pajamas, design No. 5452, 
are made with straight trousers which 
have elastic casings at the top, will adore 
wearing them in a material figured with 
animals, toys and other amusing crea- 
tures, if he is young. Later on he will 
probably feel that more conventional 
stripes or solid colors are better suited to 
advancing age. Sizes 2 to 14. 

Sister wears a feminine but not fussy 
pajama suit, design No. 5861. It hasa V 
neck, rounded in the back, a shaped pocket 
















5452 


and elastic casing at the trouser top and 
may be made with a short sleeve cap or 
with long sleeves. A flowered cotton com- 
bines well with bands of the predominat- 
ing color; there are also enchanting little 
checked rayon and cotton materials with 
a lovely sheen, which lasts after launder- 
ing. Sizes 4 to 16. 

A very serviceable bath robe, No. 4608, 
has a tailored smartness of its own. Sizes 
4 to 14. For a boy there are brilliantly 
striped flannels—such smart combina- 
tions as a warm gray with a narrow pip- 
ing of brilliant vermilion, worn with 
vermilion leather slippers. For a girl, 


oymart 
Beginnings 


fora 
Day at School 














5861 


bath robe No. 5456 may be carried out i. 
flannel, with contrasting collar and cufis. 
Sizes 4 to 14. Both of the above desigi's 
may be used for either boys or girls. 

Sketched with the girl’s bath robe are 
two excellent designs for little girls’ com- 
binations. No. 5322 is made with front 
in one piece and back in two. The less 
may be finished in bloomer or loos¢- 
drawer style. Sizes 2 to 14. No. 4611 also 
buttons in the back and may be made 
with strap or bodice top, and with ruffles 
or plain. Sizes 2 to14. Both designs are 
easy to make, comfortable to wear and 
easily laundered. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
Coats, 50 cents; Dresses, 50 cents; Transfers, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
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| 8 Superiorities 
| of Improved 
Kotex 


1—Softer—by an exclu- 
sive process—no chafing. 


2—Corners rounded and 
tapered for perfect fit. 


3—Deodorizes actively 
when worn. 


4— Adjustable. Make it 


any thickness desired. 


5 — Light and cool when 
worn, 


6— Proper absorbency. 


7 — Pliable—soft and re- 
. silient. 


8— Disposable without 
embarrassment. 




































“If has womens enthustastic approval I” 


The 
IMPROVED 


KOTEX 


combining correct 





appearance and 


hygienic comfort 


OW many times you hear women say—in- 
deed, how many times you, yourself, say: 
“What did we ever do without Kotex?” 


This famous sanitary convenience is now pre- 
sented with truly amazing perfections. And already 
women are expressing delighted approval. 


“It is cut so that you can wear it under the sheer- 
est, most clinging frocks,’’ they tell one another. 
“The corners are rounded, the pad fits snugly— 
it doesn’t reveal any awkward bulkiness. You can 
have complete peace of mind now.” 


The downy filler is even softer than before. The 
gauze is finer and smoother. Chafing and binding 
no longer cause annoyance and discomfort. 


Positively Deodorizes While Worn 


Kotex is now deodorized by a patented process 
(U. S. Patent No. 1,670,587), the only sanitary pad 
using a Government-patented treatment to assure 
absolutely safe deodorization. Ten layers of filler 
in each pad are treated by a perfect neutralizer to 
end this annoying problem. 


Women like the fact that they can adjust Kotex 
filler—add or remove layers as needed. And they 
like all the other special advantages, none of which 
has been altered: disposability is instant; protective 
area is just as large; absorption quick and thorough. 


Buy a box today and you will realize why doctors 
and nurses endorse it so heartily—45c for a box of 
twelve. On sale at all drug, dry goods and depart- 
ment stores; supplied, also, in rest-rooms, by West 
Disinfecting Co. Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Those few whispered 
words made me flush 
with pleasure” 


How does 


she keep her hands 


(? 


| all 


50 Licwe/y2” 


‘* ¢_the most beautiful hands, yet she 


does all her own work—’ 

“As I turned from pouring tea, I 
realized with a thrill they were talk- 
ing about me! 


“T felt such a happy glow of pride 
. .. for my hands used to be my 
despair! 


“Now I find it so easy to have soft, 
pretty hands, in spite of dishes to do 
three times a day. I find that by 
using Lux for all my dishwashing, 
my hands are even whiter and softer 
after washing dishes than before!” 


ILLIONS of women who do 

their own work now have 

hands as flawless, as lovely, as if they 
never touched the dishpan! 


They discovered for themselves 


when they used Lux for their fine 
things, how white and smooth the 
delicate, sparkling Lux suds made 
their hands. So they use Lux for 
dishwashing too. 

Instant, magical Lux suds are 
soothing to the most sensitive skin.* 


Lux is made by a marvellous spe- 
cial process—made whiter and thin- 
ner and purer than ordinary soap. 
There is no trace of harmful alkali in 
Lux, nothing to dry up, to coarsen 
the skin, as there is in many soaps— 
whether flakes, chips or cakes. 


And Lux costs little! In one of the 
big packages there is enough Lux for 
6 weeks’ dishes! So small a price for 
beautiful hands! 


*Many beauty parlors use Lux suds in mani- 
curing the nails to keep the hands soft and white. 


Lux keeps lovely 
the hands that 


wash dishes 


Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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small leather coats above are excel- 

lent fall school suggestions. They 
may be had ina variety of effective colors; 
flannel lined, they are very warm, and the 
durable capeskin of which they are made 
withstands hard wear. The boy wears a 
smart French béret with his coat, the girl 
a hat of leather matching her jacket. 


VV ot tailored and very swank, the 








The raincoat sketched at the left below 
is of oyster-colored gabardine, witha plaid 
back. Cut like a British army officer’s 
trench coat, it is as swagger as it is sturdy 
andsmart. At the lower right isa raincoat 
equally well tailored and excellently cut in 
a waterproof fabric closely resembling a 
shiny-finishleather. Itisdouble-breasted, 
belted and lined with felt. 
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Here’s the refreshing quick-energy food that 
everybody needs! 

Post Toasties—delicious, oven-crisp, golden 
flakes! Rich in energy—and quick to release that 
energy to the body because it’s so easy to digest. 
It’s the wake-up food! 

Have Post Toasties every day—and get daily 
benefit from its rich store of energy. 

At breakfast give everyone a heaping bowlful, 
so crisp and good with refreshing milk or cream. 
Children love that crunchy goodness, and active, 
growing bodies need the wholesome energy that 
Post Toasties gives. 

Try Post Toasties for lunch—see how good and 





Post Toasties—the wake-up food 


Quick new energy for active minds and bodies 


how satisfying it is with juicy fresh berries and 
cool milk, or cream, and sugar. 

And so easy to serve! Right out of the package 
into the bowl, a golden shower of quick new energy. 
Golden flakes toasted to a turn, with all the nat- 
ural flavor of the sun-ripened corn. Rich in energy ! 
Easy to digest! Ideal these warm days. 

Ask your grocer for Post Toasties—you’ll know 
the genuine in the famous red and yellow pack- 
age. It’s the wake-up food! 

Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Postum Cereal, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts and Instant Postum. 


POST TOASTIES 
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mayonnaise with the flavor A/ended in 











Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise lifts up the whole tone of 
your salad with the smooth velvety 
taste of true mayonnaise. 

The freshest breakfast eggs, fra- 
grant spices, and golden salad oil are 
assembled. Then blended perfectly 
by an old and treasured recipe. 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon May- 


onnaise is usually spooned out and 













Wir RO HEL 
‘4 Ag : 
served just as it comes from the jar. 

Se ae But with ever so little thought and 
ingenuity you can vary it with sea- 
sonings which give ita delightfully 
new character. Minced olives or 


pickles for bland salads. Cream or 


honey or nuts for sweet ones. 


oe 0 
= MAY | 





At all grocers. The popular Y% pint 
size—25c. Other sizes 3% o2z., pint 


and quart jars. 


Hellmann's 
Blue Ribbon 


cukec... ~ Mee ONNAITSE 


TO PLEASE both coy 
and hearty appetites send 
for Hellmann’s book of 45 


precious salad ideas 


August, 1928 








RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc. 
3328 Northern Blvd., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please send me the New Hellmann Blue Ribbon Salad-Idea Booklet. 


Name 
City Beas Canadian Address: 42 2s W. Wellington St., 


M-LHJ-8-28 


Street 











5229 





5863 


5855. Transfer No. 9A 


5864 


or first Kindergarten Days 


ROTHER wears a double-breasted 
reefer, design No. 5862, with notched 
collar, inserted side pockets with 

flaps, plain tailored sleeves and a one-piece 
back. The tam is made in four sections. 
Sizes2 to8 years. Sister is dressed ina coat 
which has a standing collar, inserted diago- 
nal pockets and turnback cuffs. In design 
No. 5864, the hat has a narrow rolling 
brim and is also made in four sections. 
Sizes 2 to 8 years. 


A French bonnet from Cadet-Roussel 
is sketched with the bloomer dress, design 
No. 5229. Sizes 2 to 6 years. 

The boy’s suit, No. 5863, has turnback 
collar and cuffs, and trousers buttoning in 
back. Sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. 

Design No. 5855 may have short kimono 
sleeves, or long bishop sleeves instead. 
Bloomers are worn under the dress, and 
the yoke is smocked. Withitis a tight bon- 
net of felt, from Cadet-Roussel in Paris. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
60 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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ae Graceful as a cresting wave 


_e~e as light as breeze-blown foam 


HERE had been many women on that shore 
that morning—-it was the bathing hour... 
Idly I had watched them—vivid splashes of color 
in the sun—beautiful women beautifully gowned— 
they passed and repassed—a pleasant panorama ... 
languidly I looked... 

And then she came . . . instantly my idling apathy 
became attention! 

Long before I saw her face (for her gay beach 
p.rasol cast confusing shadows) I was grateful for 
the beauty that was hers! 

And ours, who watched her . . . a figure from a 
Greek frieze—reanimate—joyously alive! Thus 
Daphne might have walked the Aigean strand! 

“Odd!"" I thought, ‘‘that in all this beachful of 


beauty there should be only one woman completely 


beautiful . . .”’ 
* rs * 


And so that night, at the Casino, I asked The- 
Woman-Who-Tells-Me-Things about it. She knew, 
of course, and made the whole matter plain at once. 

“If you had been rude enough to ask,"’ she told 
me, “your Daphne would doubtless have explained 


*“*WaLk IN BEeauty’’ és the title of this interestingly 
illustrated booklet, which gives the views of prominent 
educators on the subject of correct posture, and also tells 
how easily many lovely women have acquired the charm of e 
a graceful carriage. Send for your copy. Address Dept. J-8. 224% in, 4 
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that the bodily grace you so much admired, had its 
beginning down in her smart little pumps! For, 
from your description of her fluid walk and lovely 
bearing, I imagine she must have been wearing 
Red Cross Shoes. 

‘*To be free-footed,’’ she elucidated, ‘‘is to walk 
freely, buoyantly, with natural grace; and Red Cross 
Shoes, you know, are just foot-freedom translated 
into lovely leathers and lovelier lines. . . 

‘For they fit the feet perfectly in action as well 
as repose . . . wearing them, one forgets one’s feet 
—a natural walk becomes second nature, so to speak 
—perfect poise, a graceful bearing, the poetry of 


motion become habitual.’’ 
* BM * 


FTERWARDS I learned a lot about 
Red Cross Shoes. 

I learned, for instance, that every 

pair is shaped over the famous, 

exclusive ‘‘Limit’’ lasts, derived 


r7 


Product of Tue Unitep States SHOE COMPANY, Cincinnati 


from averaging the measurements of thousands of 
active feminine feet—so they can’t fail to fit! 


Then, too, they have the exclusive Arch-Tone 
support—exactly the right support, they tell me, for 
flexing insteps . . . and the Natural-shaped heel that 
hugs so cozily, without rubbing or chafing. 


Clothe such advantages as these in the Parisian 
chic that only French designers can create, and you 
have Red Cross Shoes—marvels of modishness 
and marvels of ease, whether for street, sport or 
formal wear. 


The very smartest shoe store in town will show 
you Red Cross Shoes, at prices ranging from $10 to 
$14.50. There are also Sub-deb models from $6.50 to 
$8.50, and Junior models from $3.50 to $6.00. 





REG. U.S. PAT_OFF, 


FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION AND REPOSE 
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rom hundreds of cottees. a few were 





A special shade of mellow 
‘LEX richness which no single cof- 
fee grown could yield! This was what 


Joel Cheek set out to create years ago 
in the South. 


What uncounted natural flavors he 
had to choose from! Syrupy, rich coffee 
from the East Indies, winy “acid” cof- 
fee from Arabia—hundreds of different 
kinds and grades of coffee from the 
tropical lands of four continents. 


Yet long ago in old Dixie, just as 
today, no: one coffee by itself could 


**Good to 
the last drop” 





sommawierw chosen and mingled 


Years ago this shade of flavor was created— 
this taste that is now changing the habits of a nation 


please those men and women who 
made a fine art of things to eat and drink. 


Many flavors mingled 


Down in that land of good living—in 
old Tennessee, Joel Cheek worked long 
months combining and recombining, 
testingand rejecting. Finally heachieved 
it—that skillful mingling of many fla- 
vors which has today won such fame 
as never before came to a coffee. 


The news of that mellow shade of 
difference in Maxwell House Coffee has 


travelled swiftly from the South through 
the entire United States. 


From New York to Los Angeles, 
Maxwell House is now by far the 
largest selling coffee. 


An adventure awaits you and your 
family in your first taste of its smooth, 
rich liquor. It will give you a new idea 
of how good a cup of coffee can really 


be. Grocers have Maxwell House Cof- ‘4 


fee in the famous sealed blue tins. 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nash- 


MAXWELL House CorFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


ville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


Radio listeners—tune in! Noted artists 
every Thursday— Maxwell House Coffee Radio 
Hour, 8 p. m. Eastern Standard Time, 7 p. m. 
Central Standard Time: WJZ, WBZ, W5ZA, 
WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO, 
WOW, WRHM, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, KPRC, 
WSB, WSM, WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, WRVA, 
WBT, WJAX. 6 p. m. Mountain Standard Time: 
KOA. For stations west of the Rockies, see ‘ocal 
announcements. 





Where the notables of old Dixie gathered—at 
the Maxwell House in Nashville—this blend 
was served for many years 
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AS there 
ever a fairy 
tale in which 


either the prince or 
the princess didn’t 
have curly hair? 
Was there ever a 
mother who didn’t 
watch those first new 
hairs on her baby’s 
head with fascinated 
anxiety as to 
whether they would 
be straight or curly? 
Fashions in hair 
come and go, but two things are always 
admired—beautiful color and a natural 
wave. Unfortunately too many mothers, 
because they lack the proper information, 
ruin the chances of curly hair for the very 
baby whose head they are watching with 
such interest. Dietetics in at least an ele- 
mentary form, knowledge of bodily health, 
details of skin treatment are common 
knowledge with most of us today. But 
willfully or carelessly woman continues 
to patronize her hairdresser without de- 
manding scientific information, to buy 
and try on her hair any preparation which 
she is assured is harmless, to allow bleaches 
and tonics to be tried endlessly on what is 
one of her most important assets. And 
this same lack of information lets her 
destroy the natural wave of her chil- 
dren’s hair. 





Concerning Shampoos 


TRANGELY enough there are more 

“‘don’ts’”’ than “‘do’s’’ in caring for chil- 
dren’s hair. The first applies to the baby’s 
bath and to the old habit of immersing the 
child’s head in water when it is bathed. 
Now the natural oil which flows from the 
tiny ducts around the hair follicles keeps 
the hair in its best condition. Hair is 
porous and in its natural state highly ab- 
sorbent. When the porous cells of the hair 
are robbed of their natural oils they lose 
this quality, and moisture no longer makes 
the hair curl. This is why too much wash- 
ing of the delicate new hair of 
the baby is a great mistake. 





Ts There a Mother Who 
Doesnt Want Her Baby to Have (surls? 


some Simple But Highly Important Rules for the Gare of Ghildrens Hair 


undernourished body reacts upon the scalp 
and results in dry hair. 

Stimulation of the scalp by a regular 
daily massage—thumbs pointed toward 
the back of the head, fingers rotating and 
lifting the scalp regularly—sends the 
healthy blood stream around the follicles. 
Such a massage is impossible until the 
skull has hardened; but it should be be- 
gun while the child is young and is an 
excellent habit to teach an older child. 
Every three weeks is sufficient to wash the 
hair of a healthy child. 

If hair is dry a hot oil or petrolatum 
treatment, either the night before the 
shampoo or directly before washing, is a 
very beneficial corrective. For the sham- 
poo the water should be not too hot, and 
the soap used, a pure Castile. Thorough 
rinsing with several warm waters, ending 
with a cool rinse, is essential. 

By nature our race should have long 
waving hair. The mother whose baby has 
had every possible consideration shown 
its hair and still develops no waves often 
gives in to a desire and curls her child’s 
hair anyway. The first thing to remem- 
ber about this is that it is likely to be in- 
jurious. Hot irons sometimes affect the 
porousness of the natural hair and may 
prevent its ever curling naturally. More- 
over, the tight artificial curls which the 
iron creates for the child’s head are as 
lacking in charm as they are in smartness. 

Another “don’t” for children’s hair is 
also important. Don’t let children play 
all summer in the hot sun without hats. 
The natural oils are burned out by the 
heat. Norshould a child be allowed to go 
in swimming, particularly in salt water, 
without a cap. Never quite drying for 
hours after, the hair by the end of the 
summer looks colorless, lifeless and sapped 
of its energy—as indeed it is. 

Don’t let children stand under a cold 
shower several times a day, but have them 
slip on a conveniently kept rubber cap. 
The muscular contraction caused in the 
scalp by the sudden cold shock is followed 
by an equally strong relaxing reaction 
which causes undue hair fall. 





Coiffures for children are actually the 
problems oftheir parents repeated. Things 
to remember in choosing a way for your 
child to do its hair are, first and foremost, 
that picturesqueness in children is démodé 
unless it is so marked as to be unavoidable. 
Your child should have a simple and be- 
coming coiffure. The question of short or 
long hair begins, for little girls, quite early. 
It is a popular fallacy that cutting makes 
children’s hair thicker and curlier. By 
lessening daily exercise of the muscles hold- 
ing hairs in place short hair may lessen 
hair health. Long hair increases the ten- 
sion on hair inclined to be slightly curly, 
pulling it into longer, shallower waves. 


(oiffures for the Very Small 


S AGENERAL thing, hair ribbons are 
better avoided unless they can be kept 
very fresh and very new, and even so they 
are perhaps a little outmoded. A very 
small, very simple barrette or a band of 
black velvet are all that should be used 
to keep wayward hair in place. 

A child with a very broad face should 
have its hair brought out on the cheek, 
but it should lie close to the head. A bang 
shortens the face, while a center part 
makes a round face even rounder. A bang 
or hair allowed to dip across the forehead 
in a loose wave will mask a too prominent, 
rounded or receding forehead. 

Too much cannot be said against the 
horrors which are perpetrated in children’s 
haircuts. For very hot weather, and es- 
pecially if a child is im swimming a great 
deal, a very short cut or shingle is com- 
fortable and saves tempers all around; 
but the close cut with the barber’s -clip- 
pers which sometimes extends halfway up 
the back of the head is a thing to be 
avoided. Quite aside from its ugliness it 
is as dangerous and as likely to lead to 
boils, pimples and infections for small chil- 
dren as it is for older people. The barber 
may save himself work with the clippers, 
but if it is insisted upon he can do as well 
with sharp scissors. Mothers of small 
boys should remember that by giving as 
much care to their small son’s 
hair as they would to a girl’s 





One of the hair experts of 
this country has just perfected 
a scalp-cleansing cream which 
is an excellent treatment for 
the baby’s scalp. There are 
other methods of cleansing it 
as well; but above all avoid 
including the scalp in the daily 
bath. 

Of course the same thing 
which is true early in life ob- 
tains always—hair is one of 
the first indicators of ill 
health. Unduly oily hair 
shows that the glands around 
the hair follicles are relaxed 
and flooding the hair with too 
much oil, just as an anemic, 








they will do much to prevent 
premature baldness. 

Hair even in childhood is 
more important to our looks 
than most of us realize. Even 
with such simple precautions 
as have been described above 
it may not curl. 

The generations behind us 
have done much to counteract 
our natural tendency toattrac- 
tive curls. But a child whose 
hair has been shampooed spar- 
ingly and with care and given 
regular massage and brushing 
will have a much more beauti- 
ful asset than its less carefully 
tended to brothers and sisters. 
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Picnic Days 






























| prema it’s to be on the pebbly 
rim of some placid lake, nestling 
high up in the hills. Or maybe it’s a 
leafy dell you have in mind, where 
the brook swirls and eddies past. 
But whatever the place—you know 
it, and the children know it, and it’s a 
picnic haunt everyone likes. And 
lunch is certainly not the least of the 
day’s fun. 


What’s in the basket? One hardly 
need ask. Peanut Butter sandwiches 
for one thing—and every one of them 
Beech-Nut. Stacks of them too. For, 
on days like this, appetites call not 
once but a second and even a third 
time. Other good things, of course, 
but Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wiches in quantity. There almost 
couldn’t be a picnic without them. 
For they’ve satisfied hungry young 
stomachs at picnics for the last thirty : 
years and more. r 
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Tempting in flavor, nourishing, ener- 4 
gy-building. There’s nothing more i 
appropriate for the picnic lunch than 
this golden filling for sandwiches. 4 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 











N LAUNDERING sheer summer 
I dresses—especially the children’s 

things that at times are bound to 
get badly soiled—20 Mule Team 
Borax is all but indispensable. Borax, 
a crystal white powder, should be 
used along with the soap. Not only 
does it loosen the dirt but it softens 
the water and makes the soap do 
better work. No matter how fine a 
laundry soap you use, you can get 
better results with less effort by using 
20 Mule Team Borax with it. 


Cleaner, whiter, fresher clothes simply 
by adding Borax—but best of all, 
Borax is safe. Unlike so many ‘‘wash- 
ing chemicals,’’ Borax is absolutely 
harmless to fine fabrics, fast colors 
and to the hands. Mildly antiseptic, 
pure and deodorizing—Borax should 
certainly be used in washing all gar- 
ments that touch the skin. 


Soaking the clothes for a few hours in 
Borax water before washing is also a 
big help. Then again, a final Borax 
rinse after washing will help to re- 
move all traces of soap—so often the 
cause of yellowing the clothes. 


Buy a package of 20 Mule Team Borax 
today and write for our free booklet, 
“Better Ways to Wash and Clean.”’ 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 William 


St., New York City, Dept. 158. 
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for this ring. Naturally we 
had to accept your bid, but 
we want you for a future 
customer and we want you 
to feel satisfied. So we are 
going to let you have your 
choice between the ring you bought and 
this one. Take whichever one you want— 
it don’t make no difference to us—but if 
you're wise you'll take this one.” 

In the face of such chicanery, what can 
the poor deluded victim do but follow the 
switchman’s advice and accept the cheaper 
ring, which leaves him worse stung than he 
had been originally? In all likelihood he 
quickly finds out that he has been swin- 
dled; but rarely does he return to protest. 


Ten-Cent ©ontributions 


HERE are so many devices of trickery 

that I cannot enumerate them all here. 
Before leaving this crew of modern-day 
pirates, however, I shall tell, through the 
medium ofa colleague who turned straight, 
how they work the most flagrant of their 
frauds—the jam sale. 

My outstanding thought, after being 
introduced to this form of hocus-pocus, is 
one of amazement that anybody with a 
grain of intelligence can be so credulous as 
to be fooled by it. Compared to it three- 
card monte, the shell game and gold bricks 
are subtle and intricate media for snaring 
the unwary. 

The jam auctioneer begins by telling his 
audience that he is dispensing free souve- 
nirs—usually a package of pins—and that 
nobody is required to buy anything. The 
reason for the philanthropy, he explains, is 
that this is advertising day. Then he 
swings into real action by asking if there is 
anybody in the crowd who will trust him 
with ten cents on the understanding that 
it will be returned later, together with a 
valuable gift from the house. Somebody 
hands him a dime, and he continues: 

“Now I want everybody here to give 
me ten cents. It’s a secret why I want it, 
and I ain’t going to tell you until later. 
I’m Liberal Bill from Louisville. I’m go- 
ing to hand out merchandise here today, 
just to advertise.this store, that will knock 
your eyes out. Put your dimes on the 
counter. That’s it, thank you.” 

As the dimes are scooped up in a basket, 
the auctioneer spreads ten different ob- 
jects in front of him. These articles are, 
let us say, a pair of opera glasses, an alarm 
clock, a set of dishes, a beaded bag, a lamp, 
a piece of bric-a-brac, a dozen knives and 
forks, a box containing three pairs of silk 
stockings, an ornate wall plaque and a 
smoker’s stand—ranging in value from 
fifty cents to five dollars. Being flash 
goods, or slum, they look still better. 

“Every one of these articles is going to 
be sold for not more than ten cents,” he 
announces. ‘‘Who will give me ten cents 
for this pair of opera glasses?” 

A clamor to bid ten cents for this 
article amounts to a riot. A chorus of 
bids rising from every throat shakes the 


- rafters. The auctioneer smiles blandly. 


“T can’t let everybody have it, so I'll 
have to give it to the highest bidder. How 
much am I offered for these opera glasses? 
Two dollars, the gentleman says; thank 
you. Three dollars, I hear. Four dollars. 
Is that the last bid? Five dollars. Last 
call—— Sold, that gentleman over there, 
for five dollars. Please step this way, 
mister.” 

It is a bona-fide bid, and the buyer 
steps forward as requested. 

“You want this pair of opera glasses for 
$5—is that right, mister? You do. Well, 
have you $5 with you? All right, then, if 
you have $5 with you they’re yours at that 
price. But I said I was going to sell these 
articles for ten cents. Pay the cashier 
ten cents, and if you think that’s too 
much pay him five. cents.” 

The audience gasps at the display of 
philanthropy. Here is prima-facie evi- 
dence that the house is making good on its 
word to sell the ten articles for ten cents 
and not for the actual sum bid. On ap- 
pearance the opera glasses would seem to 


The Grand Slam of Auction 


(Continued from Page 23) 


be worth a minimum of $8 or $10; pos- 
sibly a good deal more. Actually they 
have a wholesale value of $2.75. 

Four more of the ten articles are sold 
in a similar manner, and the confidence of 
the crowd is now thoroughly established. 
The remaining five articles are left con- 
spicuously displayed on the auction block 
while the auctioneer picks up, let us say, 
a flash-looking pen and pencil set. Its 
value is a dollar or so, but he makes the 
audience believe it is worth many times 
that. 

“Who will give me ten cents for this?” 
he asks, to be met with the usual roar of 
bids. “Just a minute, folks, please; I 
can’t let you all have it. The highest 
bidder gets it. Sold, that gentleman, for 
$5. Please step forward, mister.” 

When the buyer has threaded his way 
through the crowd the auctioneer asks him 
to hand up the $5, which he does. The 
auctioneer takes it, flashes it before his 
listeners and then hands it back to the 
buyer, with instructions to hold it. He 
has not told this man that he will get the 
article for ten cents, but the omission is 
overlooked because the money has been 
returned. The plain inference is that the 
transaction is a duplicate of the first five. 

“How many more are willing to pay 
$5 for pen and pencil sets like this one?” 
he now inquires. Up go the hands of all, 
and he counts the number. ‘“‘Forty hands. 
All right—I told you I’m Liberal Bill from 
Louisville. All of you step up here and 
give me your $5.”” There is a pause in the 
proceedings while the money is placed on 
the counter. Everybody is confident the 
money will be given back and that the 
charge for the set will be only ten cents. 

The auctioneer resumes, ‘‘That’s funny. 
I counted forty hands and only thirty- 
seven of you paid me.”’ He is stalling for 
time; it is necessary now to divert their 
attention for a few minutes. So he ob- 
tains a watch from the block boy, asks 
who will pay ten cents for it, receives a 
high bid of $10 and sells seven or eight at 
that price in a group offering. The buyers 
place their money on the counter in the 
usual way. 


All for Your Friendship 


“TF I KEEP this $10 and give you the 
watch you will be perfectly satisfied ?’’ 
he asks the first bidder and receives an 
affirmative reply. “‘ You don’t know me— 
you never saw me before, and you are not 
my confederate, are you? And you’re 
entirely satisfied? Yes. Well, if you are 
I’m not. I’m going to give you something 
else besides this watch for your $10. 
Here, take this penknife and chain, with 
the compliments of the house. We want 
your friendship and your patronage.” 

And from the eight customers he takes 
in $80 for eight watches which cost his 
employer not more than $3 each, with an 
additional $5 or $6 representing the total 
value of the tawdry trinkets given “‘with 
the compliments of the house.”’ Yet the 
elemental principles of psychology em- 
ployed seem sufficient to convince every- 
body, including onlookers, that the pur- 
chasers have received rare value for their 
money. 

In the course of my investigation of the 
auction business I journeyed to that spot 
where it is carried on with its greatest 
verve and flourish—the Boardwalk in 
Atlantic City. Of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who visit that popular 
seashore resort each year I dare say there 
are exceedingly few who have not won- 
dered whether the elaborately appointed 
auction shops operating there are actually 
above suspicion. Are they agents or 
dealers? Do they dispose of goods con- 
signed to them by great estates, or are 
these Oriental rugs, period furniture and 
other household articles merely a collection 


of things purchased in the 
open market? Do their 
patrons obtain genuine bar- 
gains or are they, like the 
customers of the fake houses, 
hoodwinked ? 

The answer to these questions is that, 
by and large, the Boardwalk auction busi- 
ness lives up to fairly high standards of 
conduct. If all the shops are undeserving 
of the designation reputable, most of them 
are at least entitled to be included in that 
category I have previously described as 
near reputable. Of course, I omit those 
three or four fly-by-night concerns which 
pitch their tents in one particular section 
of the Boardwalk and carry on a strictly 
bogus trade, identical with that I have 
described, including jam sales. But one is 
not especially concerned with this type 
of auction house in Atlantic City. It is 
not the visitors quartered at imposing 
beach-front hotels who are insnared by 
them, but the excursionist who is there 
for the day. 

A well-known business man of Atlantic 
City, whose contacts are such that he 
knows exactly how the Boardwalk auc- 
tion shops operate, told me that while 
their methods wouldn’t always pass a 
hypercritical board of censors, they do not 
as a general thing violate ethical standards 
any more than do those of the average 
American merchant. The way he put it 
was this: 

“The most responsible department store 
will at times advertise sweeping reduc- 
tions in the price of its merchandise. The 
articles sold under the heavy volume of 
buying thus stimulated give excellent 
value to the purchaser, but if a painstak- 
ing analysis of the advertising were made 
it would be found that there were dis- 
crepancies which the store might have 
difficulty in explaining to purists. It is so 
with the Boardwalk auction business.”’ 


Well, They're Amusing 


N THE Boardwalk auction houses of 

better standing the customer receives a 
guarantee that his money will be refunded 
at any time within thirty days if he is not 
entirely satisfied with his purchase. In 
the course of a season it happens that cus- 
tomers have occasion to test the genuine- 
ness of this guarantee; and at such times, 
I am told, there has been no quibbling as 
to the refund. 

As an expedient for the creation of con- 
fidence and goodwill this sagacious policy 
has been the most effective medium the 
Boardwalk auction trade has ever known 
and has helped to clear up many of the 
suspicions which once surrounded the dif- 
ferent shops. 

Thus we find that Atlantic City, a great 
center of the auction business, is a stamp- 
ing ground of the old familiar trio—the 
reputable, the near reputable and the dis- 
reputable. Of the three, the near reputable 
are perhaps in the preponderance, as at all 
seashore resorts, but in extenuation of 
their breaches of the drastic rules of pro- 
priety in business conduct it may be said 
of them that they provide endless amuse- 
ment for seashore visitors, who are in 
search of that more than anything else. 
Many of the auctioneers are actors of pro- 
nounced skill, and if you have been slightly 
overcharged for the article you bought it 
is easy enough to charge off the excess to 
entertainment. 

“Tf we can’t always condone their tac- 
tics,” my friend the business man said, 
“we can at least give them credit for 
staging an excellent show. It is useless to 
deny that the Boardwalk would not be 
itself without these clever gentlemen to 
amuse the crowd.” 

Forced selling and high-pressure sales- 
manship keep the auction ball rolling on 
the Atlantic City Boardwalk. The wise 
visitor avoids being bowled over by it if he 
keeps in mind the succinct advice of a 
sage—caveat emptor (let the buyer beware). 





EDITOR'S NOTE—This is the second and last 
of two articles by Mr. Crowell. 
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Miss Maryland Lee gives the reason for their 

beauty—she began twenty years ago, when a 

tiny girl, to keep them clean with Colgate’s. 

The large photograph above shows Miss Lee’s 
flashing teeth today. 
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ND now the clear, white 

teeth that lend her face 

its radiance are the envy of 
her friends. 

“After all, I have done just 
what anyone else can do,” 
Miss Lee tells us. ‘Every 
six months I have gone 
to my dentist for examination, and I have made 
it a rule of my life to brush my teeth vigorously 
twice each day with Colgate’s—the dental cream 
that cleanses.’’ 





But one of many 


In this country, and in foreign countries the 
world over, you will find thou- 
sands and thousands of men and 
women like Miss Lee. Because 
they began using Colgate’s ten, fif- 
teen, even twenty years ago, their 





Colgate & Co., Dept. 206-H, 595 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Please send Free sample of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name..... 
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Years ago we set out to make the ‘ 
best dentifrice possible. We inter- 
viewed leading dental authorities. — 
They told us that the one thing a 
dentifrice should do is to clean 
teeth. We then produced Ribbon 
Dental Cream—designing it to do 
that one thing superlatively well. It 
is not medicated, because all experi- 
ments in the meantime have sus- 
tained the original principle that 
Y) cleansing is the only thing a denti- X 

. frice can do. os 
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teeth are exceptionally sound and beautiful today. 

There is nothing mysterious about these en- 
viable results. The men and women fortunate 
enough to secure them did nothing that you 
cannot easily and quickly do yourself. 


« . 
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to the charm of her lustrous teeth 


They visited their dentists for periodic inspections. 
And they used Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
Choose your dentifrice on the basis of results. 
Follow the lead of those who have already kept 
their teeth sound for years. Simply adopt for your 
own use the dentifrice most popular among 
people with well-preserved teeth. 
With Colgate’s, cleaning is not a side issue, 
or an added feature . . . it is the main thing. 
Naturally, no dentifrice that you have ever 
used will clean your teeth more thoroughly. 
And, mark you, this supremely efficient cleansing 
is the basis of beautiful and long-lived teeth. 
In such a vital matter as the care of your teeth, 
could there be any safer guide than the actual 
experiences of thousands of people like yourself? 
Also, wouldn’t it be an immense satisfaction 
to know that the dentifrice you were using was the 
one which dentists recommend most frequently? 


At your druggist’s 
So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that make your 
smile theasset that it should be... 
ask your druggist today for 
Colgate’s. 


Or, if you prefer, let us send 
you a sample to try. 
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DRAWINGS BY 
EARLE KIRKBRIDE 


“93|HE Sub-Deb page is for girls who want to 
|} crowd every minute of their time with 
41 something interesting to do—the newer and 
8} fuller of fun, of course, the better. It is for 
*¥]| girls who like unusual parties, sports, hik- 
wé| ing, dancing, the latest books, amateur 
pevees) Cram! theatricals, tempting new dishes for picnics 
hice RSH] and indoor entertaining, novelty fads of the 
moment and those becoming, utterly frivolous little Paris 
accessories that lend a new touch to a familiar frock. Each 
month there will be something you will want to own, sent us 
straight from our Paris office for you. 

Because this page is yours, we want you to tell us what in- 
terests you most, and any new suggestions you have to offer. 
—MARGUERITE ASPINWALL. 








What Your Hands Tell 


GAME that is equally good for indoor 
or outdoor gatherings is that of char- 
acter reading by means of the shape of 
hand and fingers rather than the more 
complicated lines of the palm. It is better 
for the fortune teller not to know whose 
hand she is reading; otherwise she may be 
accused of seeing there what she already 
knows. So it is a good plan to rig up an 
improvised curtain, behind which the seer 
sits, while her subjects come up one by 
one and thrust a hand through an open- 
ing, remaining themselves unseen. 

The boys or girls whose hands look square—square palm, 
fingers under medium length and square at the tips instead of 
tapering—are sure to be fairly practical, reliable, painstak- 
ing, to be depended on; more than a bit obstinate, but lack- 
ing in the romantic and imaginative qualities. They make 
excellent business men or women, stenographers, lawyers, 
doctors, and do well in all the sciences. 

If the fingers are crooked, with tips unusually large, and 
the palms themselves wider at the wrist than at base of fin- 
gers, that boy or girl will be full of original ideas and possess 
energy in carrying them out. Yet with this good quality goes 
also the handicap of being overimpulsive and given to sudden, 
short-lived displays of temper. 

However, if the palm is wider at base of the fingers than at 
wrist he or she will possess better control of tongue and tem- 
per. People of this type are warm hearted and demonstra- 
tive, highly gifted with imagination and the power to feel 
deeply, and not very conventional. 

Possessors of a thin, rather bony hand, with prominent 
joints, can be safely set down as students of no mean ability. 
They are usually voracious readers; not very partial to out- 
door exercise or games, preferring a comfortable chair and an 
interesting book to the more energetic hobbies of the rest of 
their crowd. Asa rule, they do not make friends easily. 

Then there is the hand known as artistic. This is well pro- 
portioned, with long, slenderly tapering fingers. It denotes a 
love of all that is beautiful in the arts—painters and musi- 
cians usually have these hands. If the hand itself is soft to 
the touch and rather plump, in addition to an appreciation of 
all things artistic that boy or girl will be inclined to laziness, 
which will always be a handicap to real success. If, instead, 
the hand is strong and firm he will turn his talents to practical 
results. 

The hand which may well be called the dreamer’s hand is 
rather frail and exquisitely formed, with slender fingers, the 
nails a long oval, the fingers tapering at the tips more than in 
any of the other types. The possessor of this hand will not 
be a money-maker nor will he be successful in any line re- 
quiring concentrated hard work or a struggle against difficult 
conditions. He will be quite content to live in an imaginary 
and ideally beautiful world of his own. 

Sometimes you see a hand that seems to combine features 
of several of the described types. This means unusual ability 
in many and various directions, but coupled with a fickleness 
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of purpose that often prevents such ability from resulting in 
achievement. 

Looking now at the fingers themselves, you can know that 
when the first or index finger is long it indicates ambition 
and the ability to rule others. When, on the contrary, it is 
unusually short its possessor will never be a leader, but one 
inclined to shirk responsibility on all occasions. A long sec- 
ond finger shows a cautious, rather solitary nature and a love 
of study. If this finger is short its possessor is fond of gayety 
and has no bent toward the serious things of life. A long 
third finger is found on a person who loves beautiful sur- 
roundings and the arts and is ambitious to win fame and 
glory. An especially long third finger goes even further along 
these lines and denotes recklessness, extravagance and an ex- 
cessive desire for money and attention. A short third finger, 
of course, means a retiring nature, thrift, caution and a more 
practical outlook on life. 

If the little finger is long its possessor is an eloquent 
speaker and extremely clear-headed; if it is short he ex- 
presses himself clumsily and finds it difficult to show those 
about him his real thoughts and ambitions. 

A supple-jointed thumb, bending back easily from the 
palm, means that that boy or girl is easy to get on with, sym- 
pathetic in understanding the other person’s point of view 
and generous with both money and friendship. A less supple 
thumb means a more cautious and reflec- 
tive nature; anda stiff thumb, held close 
to the palm—let us hope you have none 
in your little group—is a sign of miserli- 
ness and selfishness. 


cA Gypsy (amp 


HE jolliest kind of camp supper was 

planned and carried out recently by 
a group of young people who wanted 
something new and different in the way 
ofentertainment. They hired an old motor 
van for the evening, borrowed two big tar- 
paulins to drape over the top and sides, 
like a real gypsy wagon, and invited their special little crowd 
to appear at the house from which the van was to start, 
each wearing his or her conception of proper gypsy garb. 

The night chosen was full moon, and certainly a gay and 
exotic company gathered under its light about the tailboard 
of the old van. The girls wore bright scarfs, full-gathered 
skirts of contrasting but equally vivid colors, white blouses 
and strings and strings of beads. The boys contented them- 
selves with khaki trousers, flannel shirts, bandannas about 
their throats and red or orange scarfs as belts. Huge 
hooped earrings of black or shiny brass were tied 
more or less securely in place, and some realistic 
brown stain and lampblack changed fair skins 
into swarthy ones. 

Each girl had been requested to be respon- 
sible for one dish for the supper and to 
bring the necessary cooking utensils 
and ingredients to prepare it on the 
spot. 

The camp site had been chosen 
several days beforehand by the 
committee in charge, and was a 
stretch of open ground on a hill- 
side, beyond the town and on the 
edge of a wood. Here there were plenty of fallen branches, 
twigs, dead leaves and moss to start the fires; but to make 
assurance doubly sure, the “‘gypsies’”’ had also brought a 
supply of kindling, paper and a dozen or more logs in the van. 

Now each girl was told to select one of the boys to act as 
fire builder and general assistant, and a big ring was marked 
out on the level ground, around the edges of which a number 
of small cook fires were started—one for every girl. 

Some of the cooks had brought with them camp grills, 
whose four sharpened iron legs could be driven into the 


















ground and the fire built underneath, making a most con- 
venient little stove for boiling coffee, frying chops or broiling 
a steak. Others, who had chosen to bring potatoes and ears 
of corn as their contribution, required only hot embers for 
roasting them. 

The variety of dishes was wide, and, on the whole, most of 
them were highly successful. As each girl had prepared 
enough for everyone to have a share, there was a general 
visiting back and forth between fires and exchanging of 
viands before the whole party finally settled down con- 
tentedly to the serious business of eating. 

After supper the fires were built up again. Using them for 
footlights and the center of the ring for a stage, an im- 
promptu vaudeville program was put on—every guest being 
called on for a stunt, song, dance or impersonation. 


Musical Noise 


OTHING adds to an evening picnic, a beach party or 
even a casual gathering of boys and girls on somebody's 

big comfortable piazza, like music. Just a ukulele or a 
banjo will start everyone singing, as we all know; so wouldn’t 
it be still more fun if there were four or five different stringed 
instruments—perhaps one to carry the melody, like a man- 
dolin, or that sweet-voiced cousin of the banjo, the banjorine, 
and the rest to act as accompaniment to mandolin and voices? 

Don’t let the idea of its being too difficult a feat discourage 
you, either, because that isn’t true at all. Of course, if you 
are going to attempt to read music and play before people 
as a real orchestra, that is quite a different story. But just 
to start a crowd singing and help along the fun and hilarity 
of the evening, a little general knowledge, a few chords and 
a naturally good ear go a long way. 

The banjorine has a body like a banjo and a short neck 
much like that of a mandolin. It is played with a pick and 
may have either four or eight strings. If your ear is good 
and you have mastered the tremolo motion by which the 
strings are picked, you ought soon to be able to handle 
any simple melody. So either a mandolin or a banjorine can 
carry the air for your quartet. 

A guitar makes an ideal accompanying instrument— 
there are for each key three fairly easy major chords 
and one minor which you can learn without too 
much effort and utilize for following most of 
the songs you will be called on to accom- 
pany. Of course, a professional musi- 

cian will lift hands of horror at such 
heretical short cuts; but reme:nber 

this is advice only for an evening 

of fun and more or less me!odi- 

ous noise, not for those who wish 

to take upan instrumentsericusly. 

It is possible to learn a few «asy 

chords on the banjo, too, and }anjo 

and guitar go delightfully together in accompaniment. ‘ast 

of all, let the boy or girl who plays or even ¢trums on the 
ukulele add his or her contribution to the quartet. 


cA Becoming French Scarf 


ERE is one of the latest scarf fads from Paris— nd 
simple to copy too. Any girl can have one at a Very 
small cost and a bit of ingenuity. 

Take a square yard of gayly flowered crépe de chine, cut 
as in the illustration to the left above, and have the edges 
picoted all around. A diamond-shaped piece of plain dark 
crépe de chine, measuring about fifteen by fifteen inches, 
is set into the V point by machine hemstitching, and there 
is your scarf! 

It can be worn nonchalantly over one shoulder or with the 
dark corner in the back, just as you choose, and the ends are 
knotted loosely twice to hold it in place. 
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all kinds of baking—in cook- 


Make 
LIGHT WORK 7% 


; al pie crust 


ies, biscuits, or cake. A batter 


or a dough goes together quick 




















| as a wink when the shorten- 


ing is creamy—and Snow- 


~-— drift is always creamy. We 

















d jad 
f Anything that people like as Ji creamed it for you before we 
well as pie ought to be made packed it in the airtight can. 
: easily and often. So why not Whipped it up all light and 
make pie crust the easy way— white and fluffy—so good to 

with a creamy shortening like : look at, you just know it’s fresh 
: Snowdrift! and wholesome and good to eat. 
‘ : Flip your dough together The airtight can keeps it 
4 with a few swift cuts of the pure and sweet and delicate— 
; knife—it’s no work at all, for ideal for baking and for deli- 
« | Snowdrift measures quickly and © cious fried foods, too. 
a takes little handling. You can Use Snowdrift in any of 
- use it icy cold and still it won’t your favorite recipes. Or send tl 
: be hard. Pie crust made with & for the Snowdrift cookbook r 
" Snowdrift is just as flaky and full of new things to try. Write : 
zs x 
e terider and crisp as it can be. The Snowdrift People, 210 4 
: Snowdrift saves your time in Baronne Street, New Orleans. ' 
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The Maritza 





The Chase 


The Julian & Kokenge Co. 


Foot Saver 
-_ the foot young 
ase the Jak * OR 


LL women are young in the summer sunlight. 
. All feet are younger in Foot Saver Shoes ¢ ¢ ¢ 
Their charming individual designs are expressions of 
the youthful spirit of the mode, the spirit of the 
smartest Summer costume ¢ ¢ ¢ But Foot Saver Shoes 
mean so much more. They mean young, slim ankles, 
curving to youthful contours beyond ¢¢-¢ For they 
conceal a patented in-built construction that equalizes 
the movement of the muscles ¢ ¢ ¢ Over-development 
is impossible. With strain eliminated, the lines of 
ankle and leg are modified, refined to suave contours 
of natural grace ¢ ¢ And feet flawlessly shod, perfectly 
fitted, released from fatigue, are exuberantly young. 


Send for Free Style Booklet and Name of Your Nearest Dealer 








FOOT INSURANCE 











Men’s Footsaver Shoes made by 
Whitman 











say 





Shoes 


424 E.. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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FOR THE FUTURE 





Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. 


Massachusetts 





Young Mrs. Dobson 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“‘Dubtey and Tabstey aren’t real any 
more than that silly old Santa Claus is 
real,’’ proclaimed Angelica, who had now 
reached the literal age. She made faces at 
anyone who dared mention the names of 
her old favorites, but the very violence of 
her protests belied her skepticism. 

“Do you know, mother,” she said one 
day when, praise be, she had had her curi- 
osity somewhat satisfied and was settling 
down to be a very sweet sixteen, and so 
anxious that her family should do things 
properly and not shock her friends, ‘I 
sometimes think I may actually meet 
Dubtey and Tabstey in the flesh. It 
wouldn’t be any more wonderful than the 
radio.” 

“Tf you ever do meet Tabstey don’t 
introduce him to me!” said Mrs. Moore 
crossly. 


OR two figments of Angelica’s brain, 

Dubtey and Tabstey had left Mrs. 
Moore everlastingly irritated. Tabstey 
had been too personal—always begging 
Mrs. Moore not to wear gray because it 
made her look sallow, he said. And gray 
always had been Mrs. Moore’s favorite 
shade. 

Owing entirely to Tabstey’s young nag- 
ging, a perfectly enormous oil painting 
which occupied the whole of one wall of 
the drawing-room had been given to the 
Good Will shop. Mr. Moore, who violently 
hated this picture which had ‘‘come with”’ 
his wife, sided with Tabstey and helped 
the Good Will people carry it out with his 
own hands. A new fur coat calmed An- 
gelica’s mother. But Mrs. Moore never 
wholly forgave Tabstey. 

With advancing years—one’s years may 
advance at eighteen as well as at sixty— 
Angelica, perhaps because of the early in- 
fluence of Tabstey, began to take a lively 
interest in art. She went indefatigably to 
picture shows and was incoherent with de- 
light when she found anything lovely. 

As she had grown up, her unusual per- 
sonality became even more impelling. You 
wouldn’t have changed her nice snub nose 
to a regular nose for anything. It was 
Angelica’s nose, and therefore delightful 
and dear. Her yellow hair was becoming 
no matter how she did it, and she always 
fixed it a little differently from anyone 
else. It was, however, her great gray eyes 
which arrested you and lingered in your 
memory always, when once you had seen 
them. Several of the leading portrait 
painters who are obliged to do nothing but 
pictures of fashionable ladies in evening 
gowns and strings of pearls greatly de- 
sired to paint Angelica in a certain dusky 
green velvet gown she wore to a Spring 
Varnishing Day. They would do her for 
nothing because their brushes and can- 
vases ached for her. 

“‘T shall never sit for anyone but Tabs- 
tey!’’ said Angelica to her father, who still 
valued Tabstey as a household friend. 


IRESENTLY one or two of the most 
surprising sort of people wanted to 
marry Angelica. They were not boys in 
her own set; the young men in her set 
were of the 
conventional 


When Angelica was twenty-four, or 
when she had known Tabstey twenty-one 
years, she met him in the flesh. It hap- 
pened that she was walking down Fifth 
Avenue from the Metropolitan Museum, 
where she had been to an exhibition, when 
all of a sudden, right in the middle of the 
brightest afternoon, it began to rain on her 
new hat. 

“Taxi!” signaled Angelica. 

And Tabstey drove up to the curb. 


Mis more surprising than finding 
Tabstey a taxicab driver was finding 
him at all. And much more surprising 
than either of these things was the look of 
puzzled bewilderment that came into his 
eyes at the sight of Angelica. It was al- 
most as if he recognized her. After an 
appreciable time Angelica managed to re- 
member her address and give it to Tabstey, 
who slammed the taxicab door, and they 
were off. “‘So this is where you live!” he 
said when they got there. 

“You have been here often enough to 
remember,” thought Angelica. 

Then the most embarrassing thing hap- 
pened. Angelica suddenly remembered 
that, in order to break herself of the taxi- 
cab habit, she had taken no money with 
her. In case of storm or other necessity she 
could come home C. O. D. But today her 
mother and both maids were out. Was 
Tabstey allowed to take checks? 

“How much is it?’ she inquired su- 
perfluously, with the taximeter saying all 
the time, ‘‘One dollar ten.” 

“Tt isn’t anything,” said Tabstey. “I 
won't tell you why, for you would think 
I was crazy!” 

And away he drove like mad. 


: AVE you noticed how that same 

taxicab driver stands outside day 
after day?” inquired Angelica’s mother 
when Tabstey and his cab had been hang- 
ing about for a week and more. “He’s 
planning a robbery or else he’s a prohibi- 
tion agent. Anyway, he’s a thug! Taxi 
drivers are all thugs.” 

Mr. Moore, who was pretending to lis- 
ten, but wasn’t, said something about it 
being bunk. ‘‘ You may say bunk, but I 
saw him looking at our house and then 
setting things down on paper.” 

“You mustn’t hang round our house 
any more,”’ said: Angelica, who had slipped 
out and ordered the waiting Tabstey to 
drive round the corner where they couldn’t 
be observed. 

“Not going to,’ replied Tabstey. “Say, 
will you go to a picture show with me?”’ 

Was Tabstey a movie fan? 

“T am the only person on earth who 
doesn’t like the movies,”’ said Angelica. 
“T always want to take my time looking 
at things, and the movies rush you so.” 

“But I meant an art exhibit.” 

“Oh! Mercy! Where? When?” 

Tabstey mentioned the opening of 2 
show that had been widely heralded. An 
gelica had been going anyway. 

“IT will meet you there,” she said firmly. 
For you do not, when you have grown up, 
go to places of amusement with your taxi- 
cab driver. 
Yet when An 








age when they 
wished to 
marry the con- 
ventionally 
pretty girls the 
painters had to 
portray. 

The men who 
desired to 
marry Angelica 
were dignified, 
important 
bachelors, who 





looked quite as “Is SHE PRETTY MODEST?” 
if they had ““SHE’S PRETTIER IMMODEST” 
never heard of 

romance. 





gelica reached 
the picture 
show she could 
hardly believe 
what took 
place, any 
more than you 
can hardly be- 
lieve lots of the 
things that hap- 
pen. For Tab- 
stey was Tab- 
son, the young 
etcher who had 


(Continued on 
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When Smiles Lose [heir Gleam 




















SPONSORS OF A NEW SPORT, lawn bowling, are the Misses 

Irene Carter and Muriel Wies of Long Island. Here is a charming 

illustration of the part Pepsodent plays in safeguarding lovely 
teeth and dazzling smiles. 




















QUOITS ABOARD THE S. S. MANITOU en route to Mack- 
inac Island. A chance group of Chicago’s younger set, each of 
whom depends on Pepsodent to keep smiles at their best. 





(At Right) WINNER OF HONORS at Aurora. C. E. Allen, 

jockey, receives the congratulations of the Misses Vera Maroz 

and Eve Strohm of Chicago. Whenever you see smiles like 
these there is but one explanation, Pepsodent. 















Here’s how to find it— 


Keeping teeth white this 
new way is a new aid in 
modern beauty care 


It’s FILM that turns teeth dull, ‘‘off color,”’ 
and fosters serious tooth and gum disorders. 
Here’s the scientific way to lovely smiles. 








OU will never know how 

gleaming white teeth can be, 
nor how healthy, until you have 
removed the film that clouds them. 
Ordinary brushing fails to remove 
film successfully. You must remove 
it scientifically according to dental 
opinion. 

For this purpose specially, a new 
and different dentifrice is being 
advised by dentists, called Pepso- 
dent. What it does to make teeth 
beautiful and keep them healthier 
by removing film seems magical. 

Film is that slippery coating that 
forms on teeth. Run your tongue 
across your teeth and feel it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It absorbs the 






































stains from food and smoking and 
gives that dull, tarnished look that 
you abhor. Germs by the millions 
breed in film. It fosters bacteria 
of decay and serious tooth and gum disorders. 


DENTISTS KNOW THE SECRET of dazzling white smiles. 
“Keep dull film off your teeth,’’ they say. That’s why Pep- 
sodent is recommended. 





Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar plus 
germs is an established cause of pyorrhea. 


Pepsodent, through the most recent find- 
ings of dental chemistry and dental practice, 
acts in a new and different manner. It first 
curdles the film and then removes it in gentle 
safety to enamel. 


It acts further to firm the gums. The alka- 
linity of saliva is multiplied to combat the 
acids of decay. It cleanses hygienically in a 
way nothing else does. 


Millions have diseovered it on dentists’ ad- 
vice. Millions use it because they know it 
keeps teeth whiter, brighter and _ healthier 
than they thought was possible. Get it at 
your druggist’s. Or write to nearest address 
below for free 10-day tube, and note the dif- 
ference in your smile. 

The Pepsodent Co., 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., U.S.A.; 191 George St., Toronto 2, 
Ont., Can.; 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, 
S. E. 1, Eng.; (Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth 
Ave., Sydney, N. S. W. 





PAT. OFF. 


Péepsadént 


REG.U.S- 





The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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T so long ago, women found but little time 
to give to affairs outside their daily round of 
home duties. Hours that could have been more 














pleasantly and profitably spent were devoted 
to household tasks. 


Now a new order prevails. It is apparent in every com- 
munity. It has been made possible because the problem of 
managing a home has been simplified. And with this change, 
women now find opportunity to do many things they like 
to do. 


Whenever women meet, these modern methods of home- 
keeping are discussed. They tell one another of ways in 
which their work has been lightened. Particularly do they 
speak of how one important problem—that of food buying 
—has been simplified. 


No longer do you find these women visiting store after 
store in search of goodness and value in foodstuffs. They 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA 
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ink differen 
today 





ids changing hebit 
proves they do... 





confine their purchases to the one store which experience 
has taught them provides both the good foods and the good 
values they seek. ‘ CZ 


Daily they go to the A & P store in their neighborhood, 
knowing that a few minutes spent selecting foods solves 
what was formerly a vexing problem. For A & P’s shelves 
are filled with the finest foods that a great world-wide buy- 










ing organization can secure... nationally advertised brands _ glia 
... the choicest imported luxuries . . . foods locally famous. ie S28 
And women have learned that substantial savings go hand in as cA 
hand with this quality. 
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This changing habit in food buying—the 
result of women thinking differently today 
—is nation-wide in scope. Like guideposts 
along the highways, A & P stores every- 
where point the way to good foods and 
good values. 

ESTABLISHED 
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skyrocketed to fame at twenty-three—so 
that being now twenty-seven, he was quite 
old in fame. He did little bits of New 
York which everyone wanted to buy, and 
he worked himself almost to death. His 
New York doctor was always after him to 
go and live in the open. So when his cough 
got too bad he took to taxi driving, and 
thus discovered many picturesque bits he 
might otherwise have missed. He had 
started taxi driving for his health once 
when he was hard up. He continued it be- 
cause he liked it. Right there in the show 
was the etching Tabstey had made of An- 
gelica’s house. All its tradition and homi- 
ness was proclaimed in every line of the 
wide old house, with the Metropolitan 
Tower behind it, piercing heaven’s blue. 

Angelica had resolved never to talk to 
Tabstey about the past. And yet she said, 
“It’s funny we have never met before.” 

‘“‘T have met you before, and I’m almost 
sure you know it,’”’ he said. ‘‘ We’ll talk over 
the whole queer business on our way down 
to the Dobsons’ to tea. They want me to 
bring you.” 

“‘Who are the Dobsons?”’ 

“Don’t you know the old Dobson man- 
sion down on Washington Square North, 
with the white stone pea- 
cocks at either side of 
the front steps?” 

“T have often walked 
by it! 

“Walked by it! Asa 
little girl you often played 
on those very peacocks.” 

‘““My dear Mr. 
Tabson,”’ said An- vas 
gelica firmly, “I for- y 
bid you to talk about Soe tO 
things you think I 
might remember!” 

For strangely enough, the old days be- 
came forbidden ground. It was as if their 
sweet reality would vanish in discussion. 
Besides, it would be crazy-sounding talk 
for grown-ups. 


ET when Angelica walked up the steps 

of the Dobson house between the two 
peacocks, and went in at the great ma- 
hogany front door past the paintings of the 
dead and gone Dobsons in the hall, she 
could have sworn that she had been there 
before. On the threshold of the drawing- 
room, which was big enough and high 
enough to contain a modern duplex apart- 
ment, she paused. 

“Wait a minute!”’ she said to Tabstey. 
“It’s so familiar and yet so strange it’s 
upsetting.” 

Away across the drawing-room, by one 
of the two fireplaces, in a maple wing 
chair, sat old Mrs. Dobson, in rich purple, 
with a gold and white tortoise-shell cat 
asleep in her lap. Near by was middle- 
aged Mrs. Dobson, looking like a girl as 
she made tea for a group of Angelica’s own 
young generation. 

From this group a man detached him- 
self and came to meet Angelica and Tab- 
stey. He was a tall, blond, happy young 
giant, like a cheerful beardless Lohengrin 
and a collar advertisement rolled into one. 
tle was Dubtey, grown up, and yet in his 
presence the old Dubtey was forever rele- 
gated to some far distant corner of An- 
gelica’s brain. 

“There!” cried Tabstey triumphantly. 
“Here she is! Don’t you remember her 
now?” 

Young Dobson laughed. ‘Come over 
here to this cabinet, please, Miss Moore,” 
he said. 

When they reached an old corner cup- 
board, Dubtey took down an ancient 
violet luster teapot with its nose missing. 


“(YUR friend Tabson here insists that 
: _you are a little girl he made up as an 
imaginary playmate when he and I were 
small boys together. He declares that you 
broke off this teapot nose at that time, 
Miss Moore. Of course, since he’s an 
artist, we forgive him his crazy imagin- 
ings, and in fact like him best when he’s a 





“Don’t you remember breaking that 
teapot?’’ asked Tabstey. 

Angelica took it in her hands. ‘‘No,” 
she said slowly. ‘I didn’t break it.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” said young 
Dobson. ‘He broke it himself and tried 
to lay the blame on you.”’ 

Then they took Angelica and intro- 
duced her to old Mrs. Dobson and middle- 
aged Mrs. Dobson and the young people 
round theteatable. It seemed that every- 
one had been told that Tabstey thought 
Angelica was his childhood playmate, and 
they questioned her until at last she ad- 
mitted that she thought she did remember 
Tabstey, or someone like Tabstey. 

“Don’t you remember me?’ asked 
young Dobson. 


““A TOT nearly as well,”’ she replied eva- 
sively. ‘‘Though, come to think of 

it, you once took my crayons and marked 

up my father’s pet edition of Dickens.” 

“‘Didn’t you do it yourself and lay the 
blame on me?” asked young Dobson, 
with wicked understanding in his eyes. 

“TI did!” admitted Angelica. And 
actually she felt easier in her mind. “I’m 
afraid I used you both as scapegoats. I 
never liked my mother in gray, so I pre- 
tended Tabstey didn’t.” 

“T don’t,” interrupted 
Tabstey. 

“Nobody does. And 
I hated a big oil painting 
we had, so I pretended 
Tabstey wanted it taken 
down. But I didn’t 
make it all up! There 
was a grain of real truth 
in it always.” 

“The only uncanny 
part was Miss Moore’s 
naming you two boys 
Dubtey and Tabstey,”’ 
said old Mrs. Dobson. “But I suppose 
it’s only the usual riddle one finds in any- 
thing, if he goes deep enough into it.” 

“Children always play weddings,”’ re- 
marked a young girl from the corner. 
“Did you use to marry Dubtey or did you 
use to marry Tabstey, Miss Moore?”’ 

“Do I look like a marrying man?” 
cried Tabson. Then, manlike, and care- 
less of Angelica’s feelings, he shook his 
long finger at her. ‘Don’t you remember 
who you always insisted on marrying 
Dubtey?”’ he asked. 

The blushes which at once spread them- 
selves so becomingly on Angelica’s cheeks 
were as nothing to the ruby tide that 
flooded all that was visible of young Mr. 
Dobson. 

“T thought you didn’t remember Miss 
Moore!”’ commented young Tabson. 

“T don’t,” said young Dobson. 

“Then why are you outdoing Nature’s 
own bright red tomato in color?”’ 


““FTXHAT is something which I shall ex- 

plain to Miss Moore and no one else. 
Come on, Miss Moore! Please give me 
just a minute, out in the library with the 
door shut.” 

Angelica followed Dubtey while the 
others were murmuring among themselves: 

“Tt’s queer, all very queer! And yet, 
my dear, haven’t you met people you felt 
as if you had always known? Haven’t 
you been to places for the first time which 
were yet as familiar as your own home?”’ 

As soon as Angelica and Mr. Dobson 
were alone, their embarrassment faded. 

“Thank goodness I have a chance to 
tell you this first!”’ said Dubtey. 

“Tell me what first?” 

“Well, you say that you used to think of 
your two imaginary companions as Dubtey 
and Tabstey. When Tabstey invented 
you, he couldn’t think of a name for you. 
So although I didn’t believe in you, I 
named you. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“It depends on what you called me.” 

“In a way,” said young Dobson, “I di 
better than I knew.” 

“But you are blushing again!” 

“It’s just because I am a blond, and it 
shows. But it zs odd, isn’t it, that from 
the very beginning, I should have called 
you Young Mrs. Dobson?” 
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THe Fountain Way 
With chocolate syrup on 
hand, many cool, delicious 
drinks are swiftly made. 





Cooling, frosted 


chocolate drinks 
whenever you like—at home 


TALL, frosty glass! A foamy, 
creamy chocolate drink! A 
thirst deliciously quenched ! 


Have your favorite drink at home. 
Have it at an instant’s notice— 
when the children come trooping in 
—when guests appear in search of 
a cool oasis—for mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon—for your own lunch- 
eon (a sandwich and a frosted choc- 
olate drink made of Baker’s Cocoa 
are a wonderful combination—espe- 
cially in warm weather). 


You have, undoubtedly, already 
tried pouring hot Baker’s Cocoa on 
ice. A delightful draught it is, too. 
Now, for a cooling change, try a 
chocolate drink made as everybody 
loves it. Try it at home, but in the 
soda fountain way, with your own 
cocoa-syrup—made quickly at any 


time because the syrup keeps and 
is always ready. To make syrup: 


Stir over direct heat ¥2 cup Baker’s Cocoa 


and I cup cold water. Stir in 12 cups sugar 
and dash of salt; dissolve. Boil 3 minutes. 
Add ? teaspoonfuls vanilla. Pour at once into 
tight jar and keep in ice-box. 


There it is—ready! Mix it with milk and 
ice—shake—pour—sip—what flavor! (Your 
fruit jar makes a splendid shaker.) 

A new leaflet, just out, gives six 
delightful drinks—six ways to be as 
hospitable as the day is hot—all 
simple to make with this syrup base. 
Ask your grocer today for a copy 
of this leaflet, ‘“‘Your Favorite 
Fountain Drinks.” 


For a trial supply of Baker’s 
Cocoa (more than enough to make 
a pint of syrup), and new recipe 
leaflet, just mail us 10c in stamps 
with the coupon below. 


BAKERS COCOA 






TRADE MARK 








REGISTERED 


SEND FOR 


TRIAL SIZE AND RECIPES 





U.S.PAT.OFF. 





Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate (Pre- 
mium No. 1), in the familiar blue 
wrapper with yellow label, is univer- 
sally used for all chocolate cooking— 
wherever the recipe says “‘ Chocolate!” 





Name.... 


Address 


© 1928, P. CO., INC. 


Water Baker & Co., Inc. 
Dorchester-Lower-Mills, Mass. 


I am enclosing 10 cents for a generous trial package of 


Baker’s Cocoa, and recipe leaflet. 








(In Canada, Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario) 


C-L.H.J.-8-28 
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Almost all 
Skin Blemishes 


are really from 


this one cause 


i ic there any ONE cause back of skin 
blemishes and faults?” a prominent 
skin specialist was recently asked. The 
answer he gave means a new hope to 
thousands. 

“Every skin,” said the specialist, 
“would normally be clear and un- 
blemished. It is only the abnormal 
conditions of modern life—the dirt 
and soot, the lack of exercise, the 
rush and worry, and the rest of them 
—that cause blackheads and blemishes, 
and bring even the more serious skin 
affections.” 


And then he went on: “If one can- 
not change these conditions of daily 
life, one must at least use some cor- 
rective to start the skin again acting 
normally, and keep it so.” 


To keep skin acting normally 


You cannot “plaster on” a clear com- 
plexion with makeshift cosmetics. You 
must seek to restore the skin’s inherent 


heaith and freshness. 





To cleanse the pores, to gently re- 
store the pulsing of the capillaries in 
the lower layers of the skin, to carry 
off infection and then to stop new infec- 
tion 0 Pe it starts—thousands have 
learned to use Resinol Soap. 


Start today to use Resinol on your 
own skin. Within a week you will begin 
to notice your complexion has become 
finer,smoother,ruddier. Youwill notice 
a clearing of the ugly little blemishes. 


Also as a general toilet soap—for 
baby’s tender skin, for shampooing, 
for the bath! Note Resinol’s clean, 
tonic odor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 





ae 
Dept. 6-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake 
of Resinol Soap. 





Name. 
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red shaft like a sword prolonged lay across 
the point of land. And everything living, 
or whose living amounted, was off the 
point of land, away from Deep River. 
The old house, the old trees, the cabins, 
the road had an unearthly loneliness. The 
sun went down. 

The old house stood dark and vacant in 
the purple dusk, in the starry night. What 
it said to the now enormous river and what 
the river said to it may have been this or 
may have been that. It was like the Last 
Eve at Deep River, with the evening star 
and the flood’s hoarse voice. 

Old Miss had the big square room at 
Fanny’s. She lay in a four-poster much 
like the one at home, and a bright fire 
made leaping shapes on the walls. Me- 
lissa slept on a pallet in a corner of the 
room. 

In the latter part of the night Melissa 
had a dream. Old Miss was walking by 
the river. She said that she was going 
to cross it and go to heaven, but she must 
have her black lace shawl. Melissa waked 
and lay still in the chill white dawn. Black 
lace, black lace. 

The dream picture faded and in its place 
rose the hurried departure from Deep 
River. She, Melissa, was gathering things 
together for the trunk that stood now 
against the opposite wall. Old Miss in 
the big bed had said, “‘ Be sure you put in 
my black lace shawl.”” Word came that she 
was wanted in the kitchen; her father 
was there, wanting to know where she 
thought he ought to go. 


OR a moment Melissa’s consciousness 

turned that way. Old Daddy and the 
cabin, with the sunflowers and the scarlet 
runner beans, where she used to play 
when she was pickaninny and where, when 
she was older, Junius came courting her. 
Morning-glories and Junius. . Now 
just Old Daddy there, and he better take 
his fiddle and go to Miss Catherine’s. 

Black lace. Melissa returned to the big 
house and to Old Miss. Must go down to 
see Old Daddy; and Miss Betty said, “‘I’ll 
finish putting in her things, Melissa.” 
Old Daddy kept her arguing and arguing 
about the dog and the chickens, and when 
she got back to Old Miss the trunk was 
shut, and then came Marse Robert and 
the men. Everybody in a hurry and 
snatching up things. 

Melissa raised herself upon her elbow. 
Old Miss was sleeping soundly. Was or 
was not the ebony box in the trunk? She 
left the pallet and, crossing the floor 
softly, opened as softly the trunk. Not in 
the tray nor under the tray—it had been 
left behind. 

Melissa stood up. ‘‘Somebody’s got to 
get her black lace; got to get it before she 
finds it’s not here!’”’ She moved without 
sound to the window and looked toward 
Deep River, less than two miles away, 
hidden by a twist of the land. “If that 
river’s still where it belongs I kin run and 
get it.”” She slipped on her clothes. “I'll 
go right after Old Miss’s breakfast—I 
won’t tell no one.” 


UT it wasn’t possible to get away as 
soon as that. Old Miss wanted the 
trunk unpacked and its contents bestowed 
in drawers and presses. “‘ Put the ebony box 
on that shelf.”” Melissa appeared to put it 
there. After that there was some stitching 
that had to be done. Betty still had a 
wretched cold. Fanny and her three girls 
flitted in and out. Robert and Sally’s two 
boys walked over from Catherine’s and 
came up to tell Old Miss the news. 

“‘Somebody ought to send a note to 
Amy,” said Old Miss from the spare 
room’s big four-poster. “Tell her we are 
well but not very well. I can’t stand much 
more.” 

No, Melissa had no chance till after- 
noon. Then she said, “‘If you don’t mind, 
Miss Anne, I’m going out for a little.” 

“Yes; go, Melissa. Go and see about 
Old Daddy. Is he with Sarah?” 

“Yaas, ma’am.” 

So Melissa got away from Miss Fanny’s 
without telling a story, and yet without 


Black Lace 


(Continued from Page 17) 


letting anyone know anything about black 
lace and Deep River. 

Betty coming in, Old Miss said, ‘‘Me- 
lissa has gone to Hilltop to see about Old 
Daddy. I told her if she wanted to stay 
all night to do so.” 

Melissa went to the point of land, not 
by the county road that ran along the 
river, though lifted out of flood reach, but 
by a path through the woods and between 
the waves of earth that the region called 
hills. She met a couple of boys but no one 
else. “Hi!” they said. ‘The river’s still 
rising! It’s over Merton’s meadows.” 


ELISSA walked swiftly, a woman of 

fifty years, tall and strong and supple 
and fulfilled with an African comeliness. 
Her father’s grandfather, they said at Deep 
River, had been an African king. She 
sang as she walked, though not loudly: 


“Swing low, sweet chariot 
Coming for to carry me home— 

I looked up, an’ what did I see there, 

Coming for to carry me home 


”? 





Now she was in sight of the river. It ran 
huge and sullen and ominous, out of bor- 
ders, sweeping wreckage, sweeping débris 
into its main current and down through 
the sodden land. The point of land run- 
ning into the yellow field had shrunk since 
yesterday, but the water wasn’t across it, 
water wasn’t to the house. But Melissa 
said “I ain’t any too soon.” 

She was now upon the Deep River road, 
that took its start from the county road, 
that ran through Deep River fields, and 
then out upon the point of land to the 
house that had been built eighty years 
ago, so near and too near the river. She 
was now upon the point of land. 

She kept on singing to keep herself in 
company: 

““T got shoes an’ you got shoes, 

All of God’s children got shoes ——”’ 


She stood still. The sliver of fat earth 
running out into river was wider behind 
her, wider again before her. Why, then, 
was it narrower just here? On the up- 
river side she saw a tooth biting in, a 
yellow fang. She watched it, fascinated. 
There showed a swirl in the water here; 
it sucked. Bits of the bank it was making 
on either hand nodded, crumbled and fell 
into it. This wasn’t only flood, this was 
river boring its way. 


UT of the deeps of memory rose like 

a bubble something heard somewhere 

long ago—white folk talking, but not 

Deep River white folk: ‘‘I wouldn’t put it 

beyond the river sometime to bite off that 

whole point of land. Bite it off and sink 
with it and let it never come up again.” 

Melissa drew a quick breath. “‘ I’m going 
get that black lace right away and then go 
to Miss Catherine’s and tell Marse Robert. 
But shucks, it doesn’t mean anything! Old 
river’s just making a kind of a gully.” 

Cedars hid Deep River House until one 
was almost upon it. It opened before her. 
Deep River House—Melissa’s home as 
well as another’s. The house was frame, 
with deep verandas; about it stood mag- 
nolias, tulip trees and cedars, every tree 
magnificent. Over the veranda, over two 
summerhouses placed at equal distance 
right and left of the house, hung wistaria 
in bloom, a drooping and cloudy purple. 
Under the tulip trees were flung great 
sheets of daffodils. 

The sun was now low; a light ineffably 
cool, pure and still, a light of enchantment 
infolded the deserted point, the deserted 
house. All about it the water came creep- 
ing, creeping on. 

Melissa, standing on the veranda steps, 
watched it, half afraid, half exalted. “‘It’s 
coming closer. When it gets a little higher 
it’ll make a rush. Those daffodils won’t 
know what’s come to them. Melissa, 


you’d better go get Old Miss’s black lace 
shawl!” 

The front door was locked, but she 
knew how to enter the house by a long 
window whose blind had only to be 
dragged open and the sash lifted. Inside, 
how forlorn, with everything abovestairs 
that could be taken there, with the carpets 
up, the pictures down, the windows dark- 
ened. In the upper hall the tall clock 
struck five. 

Melissa mounted the stairs. In the 
upper hall, as long and wide as the lower, 
leaned against the walls the portraits 
brought there out of danger. She paused 
a moment before Old Miss’s twin brother, 
dead so long ago, young and stately. She 
had always liked this portrait, though she 
had never seen its original. 

In Old Miss’s room she went straight 
to the wardrobe. There, overlooked upon 
the shelf, sulked the ebony box. Melissa 
opened it to make certainty certain. The 
shawl lay in its pride, so silken, rich and 
soft, so fine that for all its amplitude it 
lived, folded, in a little space. She closed 
the box and with it in her hand passed the 
four-poster, so strange without Old Miss 
upon it, and went to one of the four win- 
dows to see the flood from there. 

The window commanded also the Deep 
River road across the point of land. Me- 
lissa looked at the road, rubbed her eyes 
and looked again. 


PON it, close now to the house, ap- 

peared an old phaéton drawn by a gray 
horse and driven by a woman, a boy of 
eleven beside her, and on the back seat 
two little girls. 

“Miss Amy!” breathed Melissa, and 
ran down the stairs and out of the house. 
“Miss Amy, what you doing here?” 

“Have they gone, Melissa?” 

“Yass’m. This time yesterday. Ain’t 
Sam tell you?” 

“He wasn’t any way certain. He said 
they might and they might not. He must 
have got it all crooked. I couldn’t stand 
it, so I just drove up myself to see about 
mother.’” 

“They’re gone. I left yo’ ma’s black 
lace shawl and I come to get it. Now 
we'd better be gone too!”’ 

“Mother, I want a drink of water!” 

“Mother, can’t I just pick some of the 
hyacinths to take to grandmother?” 

“Mother, just let us look in! You said 
they’d take everything upstairs ——”’ 

“Mother, I do want some water.” 

“We'll all get out,” said Amy, “for just 
five minutes.” 

There was water left in a cooler upon 
the back veranda. The boy, Terry, ran 
around the house to get it. The two little 
girls, Fan and Marty, fell to picking 
Roman hyacinths and then daffodils. 

Their mother with Melissa stepped 
through the long window. ‘“‘How deso- 
late! Poor old Deep River! I can just 
remember—the water came up to here.” 

The two mounted the stairs, Amy wish- 
ing just to glance into her mother’s room. 
There was a window on the landing, and 
the shutters were not closed. They looked 
out. ‘Oh, my heavens!” cried Amy, and 
turning ran down the stairs and out of the 
house, Melissa at her side. 


HE little girls were trying to get into 
the phaéton. The horse was terrified; 
the boy at his head tried to quiet him so 
that the phaéton would keep steady. 
“Miss Amy, we can’t get away thata- 
way! It’s cutting us off; it’ll be deep ina 
minute! Get the children into the house!”’ 
The five reached the veranda before the 
water was upon them, but in a moment it 
came sweeping and covered the green 
earth. The horse grew mad with terror, 
turned and, the phaéton rocking behind 
him, made up the road. But now the 
water rose on all sides, the house was 
islanded, the road disappeared. The flood 
bore with it logs and interlaced boughs. 
The phaéton was caught and held. The 
horse, putting forth all his strength, broke 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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ERE is a way to wash clothes that’s 

; faster... easier... better. Saves 

_ one rinsing. Gets clothes whiter. A 
revolutionary discovery that brings 
you soap in the form of tissue-thin 
beads—the fastest-working form of 
soap ever made. 





First bar soap—then chips 
... now Super Suds 


Years ago women had only bar soap. 
How hard it was to rub the clothes 
with the soap and to rinse out those 
clinging soap particles. 


Next came chips. Many women 
changed to this form of soap because 
it could be stirred into a cleansing 
solution. But clothes and dishes had 
to be rinsed very carefully in order to 
get rid of the undissolved soap. 

Now comes Super Suds, and women 
are changing to it by thousands in 
preference to all other forms of soap 
because it dissolves twice as fast as any 
soap they have ever seen before. 


Super Suds is not a chip... nota 
powder... but a remarkable new form 
of soap in tiny hollow beads, so thin 
that they burst into suds the instant 
they touch water. 


Four times as thin as chips, Super Suds 











washday 
drudgery 


Super Suds dissolves quicker... 
works faster... rinses out easter 
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is the thinnest soap made. 

In this new soap women 
have discovered two dis- 
tinct advantages. 

First, Super Suds is so 
thin it dissolves instantly 
... Saves time and trouble. 

Second, Super Suds dis- 
solves completely ... no 
undissolved soap to leave 
spots on clothes or film 
on dishes. Women like 
Super Suds because it does 
the work faster and better than other 
forms of soap. 

Super Suds is simply wonderful for 
dishes. It makes them sparkle and 
glisten like jewels, and yet you never 
even touch a dishtowel. Just give them 
a quick hot rinse—and let them drain! 


Already thousands of progressive 
women have been delighted with Super 
Suds. Won’t you try it today? Just say 
“Super Suds” and your grocer will 
hand you the biggest box of soap you 
have ever seen for ten cents! 

An Octagon Soap Product. Every box 
of Super Suds carries a premium cou- 
pon, our discount to you! 

A PATENTED PROCESS . . . Super Suds is made by a 
process covered by exclusive patents. Product, process, and 


apparatus covered by U.S. Letters Patent Nos. 1,051,441: 
1,090,740: 1,600,503: 1,634,640: and Reissue No. 16,749. 


The BIGGEST box of soap on the market for 10¢ 


New! beads of Soap 


























Wash dishes the new scientific way— 
with Super Suds. Glasses and silver 
gleam. China needs no wiping. 
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No waste—no undissolved soap 
—no chance of soap spots or yel- 
low stains. Super Suds is per- 
fect for washing machine use. 
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= Polishes 
as it scours — 
Especially fine for colored 


enamelware 


Everything necessary to clean, scour and 
polish is combined right in each handy 
S. O. S. pad. Simply moisten the edge and 
give a gentle rub or two—away goes all 
trace of grease and grime, soot and stain. 
Pots and pans glisten like new. Cutlery, 
Pyrex, faucets, drainboards, stoves, lino- 
leum are made spotless clean in a jiffy. No 
fuss or muss. Can be used over and over. 
Hands saved. Energy saved. Temper saved. 
Try it! Your local stores have S. O. S. in 3- 
pad and 6-pad packages. Or send the coupon. 
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Pat. Jan. 15, 1918— ie U.S. Pat. Off. 


Magic Scouring Pads 


© 1928, S. 0. S. Mig. Co. LH.J.5- 


ee. 


Mail to THE S. O. S. MFG. CO., 3500 South Morgan St., 
Chicago, Ill., or S. O. S. MANUFACTURING CO. of Canada, 
Ltd., 365 Sorauren Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Gentlemen: : 

Please send me, FREE, a trial package of S. O. S. 
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from it and went plunging through the 
water into the twilight beyond the cedars. 
“Oh, Selim won’t drown, will he mother? 
He’ll get away?” 

The water came upon the veranda, the 
water came by every opening into the 
house. It began, though very slowly, to 
eat up the stairs, step by step. 

In Hilltop, at Catherine’s and Fanny’s, 
up and down the river, by everybody who 
had had to move and everybody whose 
houses were safe, it was presently known 
that upcountry was only now doing its 
worst and that the final high water was 
upon them. 


Y DARK those concerned knew that 

the water was in Deep River House. 
“‘Ah,”’ they said at Catherine’s and at 
Fanny’s, “it will be six feet in the house 
again! It will take till summer to get it 
clean and dry and papered again.”” They 
said to each other, ‘‘ Mother holds up won- 
derfully!”’ 

Said Fanny, “ Where is Melissa?”’ 

Betty answered, ‘‘She went to Sarah’s 
to see about Old Daddy. Mother told her 
to stay all night if he wanted her to do it. 
I’ll stay with mother. She can’t seem to 
get her mind off Amy.” 

“Then I’ll have a cot put in for you,” 
said Fanny. “What do you think she’d 
like for supper?” 

Amy, a slender, fair-haired, dark-eyed 
woman, the youngest of the flock, and 
Amy’s three children occupied with Me- 
lissa the upper floor of Deep River, and 
indeed Old Miss’s room, for that to them 
all seemed the midmost, the safest, the 
most reassuring. 

Until the light was out of the sky 
the children and their mother watched the 
spreading, rising flood. ‘‘Six feet in the 
house,” said Amy. ‘It never in the time 
of man went over that! And after a day 
or so at most it begins to go down.” 

“First thing in the morning,” said Me- 
lissa, “‘I’m going hang a sheet out of most 
every window. There’s the flag, too, we 
uses reunions and Memorial Days. We'll 
hang that so’s it can be seen. Somebody’ll 
make it out pretty quick and come in a 
boat.” 

“The cedars hide us so,’”’ said Amy. 

Terry and the little. girls thought 
that on the whole it was fun. But Amy 
and Melissa consulted together. ‘‘ They 
haven’t had anything since early dinner. 
Who knows if tomorrow anyone will 
come? I’m frightened, Melissa!”’ 


ELISSA considered. ‘‘I know there’s 

plenty in the storeroom. That water 
ain’t more than waist-high downstairs. 
But Miss Sally locked the storeroom door. 
I couldn’t get in.”” She thought a moment, 
standing still and straight and strong, the 
greatest comfort to Amy that she was 
there. ‘‘Miss Sally always keep beaten 
biscuits and her fruit cake, too, in the 
linen closet. I don’t believe she lock that. 
You just wait here, honey!” 

The linen closet was on this floor. 
Melissa looked down the well of the stairs 
and saw the last gleam of day reflected in 
four feet of water. The same ray touched 
the portrait of Old Miss’s twin leaning 
against the wall. She stood still, com- 
pelled by the strong, significant face. 

“The day you bought that black lace 
you never saw the things that’d turn 
about it. When you bought it Melissa 
stood here in Deep River House, with 
the river rising. Terry’s more like you 
than any of them—Old Miss says so, and 
it’s true. When he grows up he'll be power- 
ful like you. Maybe he’ll put in life an’ 
take out of life, what you’d have liked 
HCO, .. « 

Amy exclaimed with relief and the chil- 
dren with joy at the beaten biscuits and 
half a fruit cake and a dozen oranges. 
“There’s more oranges, Miss Amy, and 
there’s water in most of the pitchers, 
though I could boil that river water. I’m 
going to make a fire now. Plenty of wood 
and kindling in Old Miss’s wood box, and 
she got a box of candles too.” 


The fire made the greatest difference, so 
warm and bright! They lighted candles, 
but the fire was the thing. Outside the 
windows shone the stars and rose a round 
moon. 

It was frightening looking at the waste 
of waters upon which they shone and the 
dark things that were trees standing up 
from the water and the dark things going 
by on the main stream. The sound, too, 
inspired sadness and dread. 

The river was rising very slowly now in 
the house; perhaps it was at its height. 
It was far from their windows and only a 
certain way up the stairs. When it began 
to go down it would fall steadily, steadily. 
Even if on the morrow no one made out 
their signals—the house being so obscured 
by the cedars—they would not starve and 
the river would go down and down until, 
day after tomorrow maybe, they could wade 
out, dirty and horrid as that would be! 

So they left the windows and sat about 
the fire. Once an uprooted tree, borne 
that way, struck the house like a battering 
ram, and that was appalling for a moment. 





eNissed 


By CaRLoTra EspiE 


LIT a little rushlight 

And set it on my sill; 

| “Love,” I said, “can find me 
If he has the will.” 

Love came down the highway, 
Wistful and alone, 

Missed my tiny beacon flare 
And in the night was gone. 


A lamp of far-flung brilliance 
I hung above my gate; 
Stirred the sleepy embers 
And set me down to wait. 
Love came by at midnight, 
Questing, as before; 
Blinded by my blazing light 
He never saw my door. 











But it was just a momentary blow and 
did not repeat itself. 

Fan was a high-strung, nervous child, 
and her mother sat with her gathered in 
her lap, the rosy light playing over both, 
in Old Miss’s wing chair. Terry and 
Marty sat on the hearth rug close beside 
her, Terry with his knees drawn up, his 
hands clasped around them and his eyes 
upon the caverns and bridges in the fire. 
He was a boy with his own thoughts. 
Melissa had the chimney corner. 

Said Amy, “I forget how you came to 
be here, Melissa? It is a blessing for us!”’ 
Melissa told. “‘How things stretch out 
hands!’ said Amy. “Uncle Griffith’s 
black lace—where is it?”’ 


ELISSA brought her the ebony box. 

She opened it and took out the great 
shawl. ‘‘Look, Fan! Have you ever seen 
it close like this, Marty?” 

“Oh, mother, dress me up in it!” 

It became Marty, it became Fan. They 
played ladies within its folds, walking 
stately up and down the fire-lit room. It 
was as though Old Miss lay in the big bed 
and smiled at them. It was as though the 
portrait of their great-uncle, out there in 
the upper hall, smiled at them. 

“Tf they could see us at Catherine’s and 
at Fanny’s!”’ 

“Old Miss thinks I’m sitting still at 
Sarah’s, listening to Old Daddy and his 
fiddle. Now he’s playing Money Musk 
and now he’s playing Eglantine. . i 

They had wound Old Miss’s clock. When 
it struck eight Fan and Marty begged to 
sit up till nine. Terry would do it any- 
how—Terry was eleven years old. Terry 
went with Melissa and a candle to bring 
wood from the box upon the upper ve- 
randa. Out here they could view under 


the moon the sea in which they were 
set. 

The children called every colored serv- 
ant who had attained to middle age uncle 
or aunt. “Aunt Melissa,” said Terry, 
““we wanted to see that grandmother was 
safe, and you wanted to find her black lace 
shawl that she missed. That’s why I 
think God will take care of us, even if we 
drown.” 

“You ain’t going to drown,” said Me- 
lissa. ‘‘ Yo’re going to live and do a lot.” 


HEY lifted their loads of wood and 

went back into the upper hall, where 
they had left the candle. It was eerie to 
look downstairs and see the water. They 
stopped a moment before Great-uncle 
Griffith’s picture. The great-nephew truly 
was like the great-uncle; the eyes of the 
portrait, in the candle’s straight white 
light, seemed to rest upon the boy and to 
rest there with some kind of grave in- 
sistence. 

““There, now!”’ said Melissa. ‘He say, 
“You do what I didn’t have time to do!’” 

Back in Old Miss’s room the children 
must have their sleep. But Melissa and 
Amy sat late by the fire. The children, 
too, were wakeful. Terry lay quietly, mak- 
ing his own pictures or thinking his own 
thoughts, but Fan was very restless and at 
last sat up and began tocry. Her mother 
went and lay down beside her. ‘Talk, 
mother; I want to hear you talk! Tell 
about going to grandmother’s!”’ 

“But we are at grandmother’s.”’ 

“Tt isn’t like it!’’ Fan cried to break 
her heart. ‘I want the river to go away 
I’m afraid of the river!” 

“T’'ll tell you a story. Or no—Melissa, 
you come and tell usa story! Just as you 
used to, when Fanny and Catherine and 
Betty and I were children. One of Old 
Daddy’s stories. Tell us about the fox 
and the rabbit and the squirrel and the 
mockingbird !”’ 

Melissa brought a chair to the foot of 
the bed. In her rich voice with its won- 
derful intonations she told about the fox 
and the rabbit and the squirrel and the 
mockingbird and from that passed to a 
relation of the deeds of the stag, the otter 
and the opossum. Fan grew quiet, Marty 
listened big-eyed, Terry from his bed. 

““Now sing,” suggested Amy. “They 
ought to go to sleep.” 


“T got wings, you gol wings, 
All God’s children got wings. . . 


The children slept, Terry and Marty 
and Fan. The two women watched from 
the windows and went into the hall and 
halfway down the stairs almost to the 
water and stood there watching. It had 
ceased to rise; it stood at about five feet; 
presently, they made sure, it would begin 
to sink, however slowly. But it was dole- 
ful to look at by candlelight and they re- 
turned with relief to the firelight. 

“‘By every way it’s ever done we’re safe 
now. I’m dead tired, and so are you, 
Melissa. Let’s lie down and sleep. I'll 
take off my dress.” 

They drew together the embers and put 
ashes over thém. They said good night: 
“‘Good night, Miss Amy!”’ ‘Good night, 
Melissa!” They put out the candles. 
The moonlight streaming through the 
windows gave them light enough. 


ERRY lay upon his couch between the 

great bed and the dressing room. Me- 
lissa, passing him, looked down upon the 
young face. ‘‘ Yaas, you and that painting 
out in the hall have got your understand- 
ing!” 

The wing chair was by the couch, and 
over the chair hung still the black lace 
shawl. Melissa made a movement toward 
lifting and folding it. But the ebony box 
was upon the other side of the room, and 
Miss Amy was upon her knees by the bed, 
saying her prayers; and Melissa went on 
into her own narrow room and to her own 
narrow bed. 

She, too, said her prayers and lay down 
in her gingham dress in the moonlight. 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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‘Thorou gh chilling adds new flavor 


to foods -and drinks 





An ordinary grapefruit after a brief 
stay in a General Electric Refrigerator 
becomes a rare treat. Just a simple salad 
acquires a best-hotel air when it is chilled 
to the proper point of crispness. Drinks, 
too, are more refreshing when they are 
really cold. Keep a supply in the re- 
frigerator always. Or, for last-minute 
serving, use your always-ready ice cubes. 


The modern housekeeper has also found 
‘o her surprise that with a General Elec- 
tric Refrigerator it’s just as easy to make 
a luscious mousse as it used to be to 
make an uninteresting rice pudding. 
She finds that an aspic is a welcome 
hot-weather change from soup. 
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The General Electric Refrigerator is 
different from all others—in construc- 
tion, in operation, in results. It is abso- 
lutely simple and unusually quiet. All 
of its machinery is safely stowed away 
in one hermetically sealed steel casing. It 
hasn’t a belt, or a fan, or a drain pipe. 
It never needs oiling. 





As to its cleanliness Miss Alice Bradley, 
principal of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery in Boston, has written .. .“I 
can truthfully say that in my experience 
I have never come across a refrigerator 
which is as sanitary as the General 
Electric... There is no oil anywhere 
to catch dust, no crevices where it can 
linger, no fan to suck it into the mecha- 
nism... The current of warm air which 
rises from the top unit is sufficiently 
powerful to keep a small pin wheel re- 
volving and, like the heat from a radi- 
ator, it drives the dust away from the 
unit and prevents it from settling.” 


Write us for a descriptive booklet J-8. 


GENERAL @)ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 








ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING - CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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ANY TOOTHBRUSH MAy BE BETTER THAN NONE, BUT « « « « 


lA 
























NX 


New} 


teeth 
And correct b 


Tuis new brush retains but improves 


ushing easier 


between—far back as well as in 
front, are thoroughly cleansed. 
Alldruggistshave DR WEsT’s 

new brushes for you. Each 
brush is sterilized and sealed, 
for your protection. And each 
is guaranteed. 


upon correct principles that have made Dr. 
West’s Toothbrushes famous. 

Here are costlier bristles—that remain 
always erect. They clean and polish. Unob- 
tainable since the war, they are now available 
only in the new Dr. WEsT’s. 

Crevices between teeth are more deeply 
penetrated, more thoroughly cleansed, by 
accurate trimming and spacing of bristles. 

Handles are unbreakable, rigid, easier to 
hold and use. 

By small size and cortect 
shape, Dr. WEst’s brush 
made correct brushing £ 
possible7 years ago. 
All teeth—in- 
side, outside, 


brushes, today, with new 
Dr. West’s. You'll see 
gratifying results, quickly. 











CAUSE AND EFFECT: 


Here you see why Dr. WEsT’sS 
new brush brings whiterteeth. 
See how bristles remain erect; 
how crevices are swept clean; 
and why no part of any tooth 


is neglected. 
© 1928, W. B. M. Co. 
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Replace your present 





new \ooth Brush 
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She was dead tired, and the worst of things 
was over—tomorrow a boat would come. 
She drowsed. Old Daddy’s fiddle. 
Sunflowers by the cabin, sunflowers and 
zinnias. Junius drawing her to the cabin 
porch, and all the morning-glories freshly 
out and spangled with the dew, and Old 
Daddy’s fiddle playing like heaven—play- 
ing like heaven. .. . 

Amy slept in her mother’s bed, with 
Fan on one side and Marty on the other. 
Terry slept on the couch. Melissa slept. 

But the river did not sleep, the river 
that wasn’t content with freshet and flood 
but meant permanently to alter, just here, 
its shore line. The river went on driving 
its wedge. 


LD DADDY playing Old Dan Tucker. 
The carriage horses running away— 
the carriage swaying from side to side, 
Marse Robert trying to stop the horses, 
Old Miss sitting inside very still 
Melissastarted up, wide-awake; stepped 
from the bed. ‘‘What’s that? What’s 
that noise?’”’ The noise grew, the house 
began to shake. 

Amy cried from the big room, ‘‘ What 
is it, Melissa, what is it?’’ Water covered 
the floor, water was about their ankles. It 
was coming up; it was filling Deep River 
House, which began to leave its founda- 
tions, whose walls began to bow. “Oh, 
my children! Oh, my children!’ She 
gathered Fan and Marty from the bed. 

Melissa lifted Terry. “‘ What’s the mat- 
ter, Aunt Melissa? What’s the matter, 
mother?” 

“Oh, pray to God, children, and be 
quiet while we think! What is it, Me- 
lissa? What do you think it is?” 

‘Miss Amy, the river done 
broke through the point of 
land! It ain’t flood 
water—it’s the river 
come over!” 

“The river! What 
are we going to do? 
Drown and be buried 
in here?” 

““Miss Amy, let’s get, 
if we can, to the veranda. 
Better be outside any- 
how.” 

They took the children and 
opened the door. The moonlight 
fell upon the black lace shawl over the 
wing chair. Melissa took it up, folded it 
swiftly into small compass and put it into 
the bosom of her gingham dress. Water 
in the upper hall, water on the veranda, 
the level of the terrible river. As they 
reached it, as they came clear into the 
moonlight the house moved and broke in 
two. Itwas like a ship going down at sea. 

The river flowed where had stood Deep 
River House. Only a great chimney stack 
rested and an angle of stubborn wall and 
rafter. Gulfs were made in the water and 
filled again with a wild swirling and a heavy 
sound. Wreckage sank, heaping the new 
floor of the river, and wreckage set adrift 
entered the current and was borne down 
the river. Down upon it looked the moon, 
and in the east stood the morning star. 





O MELISSA a long time seemed to 

pass. She heard Old Daddy’s fiddle, 
she saw the cabin and the sunflowers, she 
saw Junius and heard him call. ‘Come 
on, honey! Come over here—here’s the 
bank!” Then nothing. 

Then she knew that she was swimming. 
She could swim; Old Daddy had taught 
her when she was little. She was swim- 
ming, but she thought that she had a hurt 
in the side where some beam or pillar had 
struck her. She was helping a boy, who 
could swim, too, but who was too young 
and slight in the turmoil of this river, who 
would have sunk without her. 

Knowledge returned: It had been no 
time—only they had gone, she and Terry, 
to the gates of Death and been thrust up 
to Life again. That couldn’t last; they 
were going to drown, and drowning wasn’t 
so bad. Dawn was coming. You couldn’t 
swim any longer in this river. 








The river was carrying spoils of the 
land. Something came by her and she 
seized it with her free arm. It was the 
half-submerged branch of a tree. She was 
a strong woman; she held fast and with 
all her power lifted Terry. ‘Catch hold 
of the bough—catch hold!” He caught. 
“Pull yourself up into it. Now, honey!” 

The boy obeyed. The bough, torn from 
some great tree, upbore his light form, but 
had no room for another. 


ELISSA held to it, but if it was a raft 

she could not come upon it, nor in- 
deed hold to it long. She now became 
assured that her side was bleeding. The 
boy. lay curled upon himself, gasping. 
“Are you hurt, honey? Something hit 
me—did it hit you too?” 

“No. Aunt Melissa, can’t you come 
here out of the water?” 

“Tt ain’t big enough, Terry. I’d just 
sink us both. You mind me and stay just 
where you are! Dawn’s coming.” 

“Where are mother and Fan and 

Marty—are they drowned ?”’ 
“T don’t know, Terry. If it’s so, they’re 
in heaven now, and everybody’s happy in 
heaven. Maybe we'll go too. Don’t cry. 
You’ve got to be a man now, like—like 
your Great-uncle Griffith. Look here, 
Terry!” 

With her left hand she drew from the 
bosom of her dress the folded lace. ‘Dar, 
now! It’s sopping,-like the rest of this 
world. Can you take it? Lean over and 
take it from me, Terry. Unfold it and 
spread it on those sticks by you. Kin you 
see the red in the east? It’s coming day, 
and folk will be watching the river. It’s 
rough and high, but they would make out 
somehow with a boat. Just as soon as it’s 
good light you begin to wave 
that shawl. Somebody got to 
see it. You going mind me, 

honey ?”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Melissa. Oh, 
mother and Fan and 
Marty!” 

“They’re happy, child. 
They’re happy now. 
One day you'll go to 
them. But you ain’t go- 
ing now. You going 
to live!” 
Bands of amethyst and gold 
appeared in the east. Melissa 
saw Old Daddy up and making 
the fire in the cabin. Her voice was fail- 
ing, she knew that she had a deep hurt, she 
was going presently to loosen her clasp of 
this driftwood, her ears were ringing, her 
breath was going. 


Ts boy balanced himself upon his 
slender perch. Any movement right or 
left might send him wholly into the water, 
and truly he saw that she could not climb 
beside him nor even take his place. He 
looked at her now, dry-eyed, with a sword 
in his young heart. ‘Hold on,’’ he begged 
her. “Please, please, hold on!” 

“Something struck me, Terry. I’m 
bleeding to death. If I was on my bed in 
the cabin ’twould be just the same. I’d be 
going fast, so don’t you worry, honey! 
Now it’s getting light.” 

The east flamed, the east reflected itsel! 
in the wide and turbid river. ‘The shores 
is growing green,” said Melissa. ‘Folk 
will be stirring now. You turn your face to 
the nearest bank, honey, and take tha 
black lace and wave it. Tell Old Miss i 
saved it for her. Do what I tell you, 
child! Watch the shore yonder. Tell Old 
Daddy I hear his fiddle. Tell him Junius 
coming to meet me i 

The boy on his bit of driftwood raised 
his arm and waved Great-uncle Griffith’s 
gift of black lace and shouted, his eyes 
upon the bolder shore, where stood 4 
house and before it a group of men watch- 
ing the flood. He saw that they saw him 
and that they put themselves into motion. 
He turned his head to tell Melissa so, but 
there was only the surface of the river. 

Melissa and Junius had met in a green 
meadow with a cabin at hand, stood about 
with sunflowers, with morning-glories over 
the porch. 
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Silk stockings worn by this sparkling chorus from Ziegfeld’s ‘‘Rosa.iz’’ are kept new-looking with Lux. (Marilyn Miller, center) 


VERY Musical Show in New York uses 






IRENE 


of 


*““Here’s Howe!” 


Says, “I find Lux perfectly marvelous 
for stage frocks and stockings, as well 
as my personal things.’’ And the man- 
agement of this sprightly show insists 
upon Lux for the stockings of the cast. 


DELrRoy 
charming star 


Every woman faces the silk-stocking 
problem—how to make sheer hosiery 
last longer... 

New York’s gorgeous musical shows 
face this very same problem—on a 
vast scale! 

Thousands of dollars’ worth of silk 
and chiffon stockings are worn by the 
gay choruses of these famous shows— 
danced in night after night. 

In the bright blaze of spotlights, 
these stockings must look brilliant and 
new. Yet they must last through 
many performances. 





To find the safest way to wash silk 
stockings, various methods of cleansing 
were tried, different soaps used. 

And now the fact is disclosed that 
Stockings washed in Lux wear twice as 
long. 

Twice as many performances from 
Lux-washed stockings! 

This means so much in dollars and 
cents to the producers of New York’s 


dazzling shows that each one has. 


standardized the method by which 
stockings are washed. 

Now the wardrobe mistress of every 
musical show in New York—without 
exception—specifies Lux for washing 
silk stockings—to get double wear! 


fixs the wardrobe mistresses of Broadway, 
women everywhere use Lux forsilk stockings. They 
know rubbing with cake soap may weaken fibres— 
that many soaps (whether flakes, chips or cakes) 
contain harmful alkali that may fade lovely colors. 
So they make sure of extra wear—with Lux. 


Lux to double the life of stockings 





Mrs. Beatrice Conirr, 


wardrobe mistress with Shubert produc- 
tions, says—‘‘Garter runs are more to be 


feared than any other stocking trouble. - 


Anything which weakens the fabric must 
be avoided. That is why our laundresses 
use only Lux.” 

The Shubert general manager adds: “We 
would use Lux if it cost $1.00 a box, for 
it cuts our stocking bills in half.” 
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— CfOUR SUMMER LUNCHEONS| 





that Appeal to the 


Crisp, crunchy 
Puffed Wheat—and 
with it finest sum- 
mer strawberries 
and cream. Always 
a supreme favorite. 


Surprise cookies! 
Makewttha 
cracker, meringue, 
Puffed Rice and a 
dab of jelly or jam. 
Simple—and good. 


This delicious 
Puffed Rice-date 
soufflé is an easy 
summer dessert. See 
simple recipe else- 
where on this page. 


A refreshing mid- 
day salad: Dip 
pieces of banana in 
mayonnaise and roll 
in Puffed Wheat. 
Serve on lettuce. 





















































Imagination as Well as the Appetite 


Warm-weather suggestions 

to brighten luncheons and 

bring the charm of fresh 
variety to your table 


.  peahggoed different! Something new! That is what 

women of today are seeking to make luncheons at. 
tractive, to stimulate flagging appetites during the dog 
days. Colorful, dainty dishes that attract the eye, and 
through it, the appetite. 


The recipe suggestions on this page provide quick 
and simple ways women have found to achieve that re. 
sult. Try them yourself if finding simple warm-weather 
delicacies is your problem. 


Each recipe has a delicious ingredient, Quaker Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice, cereal foods wholly and delight- 
fully different in taste and form from all others. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam exploded 
to 8 times its natural size, then oven toasted to a su- 
premely delicious crispness. The flavor is like nutmeats. 
Over 20% is bran, but you would never know it, so 
delightfully is it concealed. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is the finest selected rice, also 
steam exploded. The flavor is delicate and unusual. The 
food value, high in carbohydrate. 


Both foods meet the modern idea in diet by attract- 
ing the appetite. In both all food cells are broken in the 
process of steam exploding. Thus digestion is made easy. 


Served as suggested here, or plain, with milk, or half- 
and-half, they in themselves supply the Great Adventure 
of a Change. Try them today. 


Recipe for Puffed Rice and Date Souffle 


In this delicious pudding, Puffed Rice grains crisped in butter 
take the place of nutmeats. 


3 eggs 1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup sugar with pinch cream of tartar 
¥% cup fine cracker crumbs 4s teaspoon vanilla 

¥% pound chopped dates 2% cups Puffed Rice 


Crisp Puffed Rice gently in warm oven, adding three tablespoons 
melted butter. Beat egg yolks and add to them sugar, cracker 
crumbs, dates, baking powder and vanilla. Fold in stiffly beaten 
whites and Puffed Rice. Set pudding dish in pan of water and 
bake one hour in slow oven. 





Get Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice at 
your grocer’s. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Her eyes flashed. ‘‘ You don’t know the 
circumstances at all. They belong to my 
stepson—he made them without consult- 
ing us, and his father is wild. He says he 
will not pay one of them.” 

“Does the boy live with you?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s only seventeen. Thank 
heaven, he spends most of his time in 
camp or at school.” 

“Well, he is under age, and his father is 
still responsible for him,”” commented the 
man. ‘If I were in your place I should 
settle those old accounts and, in opening 
new ones, leave instructions in regard to 
the boy’s use of them.” 

“TI don’t see that we have any option,” 
she said crossly. ‘“‘But how you could 
know about Los Angeles!”’ 

As a matter of fact, he did not know. 
But the credit clearance bureau, that high 
recording angel of the credit deeds of a 
community, did, and it passed the data 
over to him. 

This bureau has a roster of the charge 
customers of a community, whether resi- 
dent or nonresident, and to each name it 
gives a master card. On this card are 
listed the identity, history, reputation, 
resources and income of the subject, as 
well as important facts in the credit record. 

A person opening an account for the 
first time has her name turned over to the 
bureau, and the various findings are 
learned through personal investigation. 
A new card is made out for her, and under 
Credit Record is written the house with 
which she has just opened her charge. 

Perhaps six months later she desires to 
have a second account. Her name is 
again in the hands of the bureau, which 
communicates with the credit man who is 
sponsoring her first. From him it will as- 
certain her highest monthly bill, her low- 
est, her average, her paying time. These 
data are entered on her master card and 
released, with all the initial information, to 
the second inquirer. 

A third account would have findings 
from two houses to guide it; a fourth 
three, a fifth four. So that a person with 
six or eight accounts of several years’ 
standing has established a pretty clear 
record of her financial responsibility. 


‘Danger Signals 


F SHE moves to another city a digest of 

all this information is sent to that bu- 
reau, on request, and is immediately avail- 
able to all business houses affiliated with 
it. This point explains the Los Angeles 
incident. 

But the clearance bureau does more 
than merely receive, file and release find- 
ings as required—how much more we shall 
presently realize. 

_ First, however, we must return to our 
individual credit man and his new ac- 
count. With the bureau 
report and his own investi- 


(oharge It, Please 


(Continued from Page 8) 


go, that place to be a secret from him. So 
he stalled in delivery by asking for a signed 
financial statement from her husband. 
This is a rare procedure, but it proved 
lucky for him. Three days later the family 
disappeared, with bag and baggage well 
stocked with merchandise from other 
stores; they have never been heard from 
since. 

In another instance a young married 
woman with excellent ratings and refer- 
ences bought five hundred dollars’ worth 
of department-store merchandise the first 
month after she opened her account, six 
hundred the second, four hundred the 
third. Thesethree bills were paid promptly. 

But the fourth month she ran her ac- 
count up to $5000 in purchases of jewelry, 
fine lingerie and other small portable arti- 
cles. The husband’s resources were easily 
equal to that amount, but to the credit 
man his establishment seemed suspiciously 
favored. So he telephoned the husband 
for authorization before he allowed de- 
livery. 

The man almost wept with gratitude. 
It was an example of a May and Decem- 
ber marriage, and the young bride had 
already departed, taking with her every- 
thing of value that she could carry. 

A credit man is always on the alert 
when a charge has an unexpected upward 
rise. Too often, as in the cases just cited, 
it spells either business or domestic in- 
stability, both of which are very trying on 
the health of an account. 

But he is equally anxious when accounts 
drop in arrears. 

Of course, if the customer explains that 
illness or death or financial reverses are 
the cause and outlines a plan of liquida- 
tion, the credit man feels reasonably reas- 
sured. 

But if she writes that she has been to 
Europe or failed to receive the bill—worse 
still, if she maintains an unbroken silence 


in the face of his importunities he knows * 


her credit is sick. 

Then it is up to him to find the cause 
and, if possible, the remedy. 

Sometimes she is infected with the in- 
stallment microbe, as a letter presently 
proves: 


Enclosed find $10 to be applied to my ac- 
count. Will forward another $10 the first of 
next month. Please send me one of those 
beautiful lamps ($29.75) you advertise today. 


Other times it is the friend complication: 
“‘T told my neighbor, Mrs. Jones, that she 
could charge her rug to my account. I 
can’t pay you until she pays me.” 


Both types are particularly uninspiring. 
The installment lady will be forever liqui- 
dating, with the account scarcely paying 
its way; while neither the generous lender 
nor her friend seems to feel any special 
responsibility, and the rug becomes to 
all intents and purposes the gift of the 
house. 

Generally, however, the slow payer is 
just a tight soul, and no credit manager 
is keen to have such a name on his list. 

But while he knows that both his suspi- 
ciously active and his eternally slow ac- 
counts are bad medicine for him, he has no 
idea of taking it in secret. Indeed, he 
wants others to avoid the same dose, so he 
tells his troubles to the clearance bureau, 
and the bureau gets busy. 

On the master cards it incorporates this 
derogatory information as a permanent 
part of the credit record. At the same 
time it telephones or writes the circum- 
stances to every other house with which 
the individuals have running accounts. 
By this means all interested parties are on 
the alert within twenty-four hours—no 
small chore for the bureau, when it is con- 
sidered that fifty to three hundred names 
are posted daily in a good-sized city bureau 
and that each name averages eight ac- 
counts. 

But the bureau has not yet finished its 
protective measures. Other houses may 
be approached and deceived by these 
same people, and it is well that they 
realize the kind of customer with whom 
they are dealing. So once or twice a week 
the bureau gathers all such information 
into a confidential bulletin, which is placed 
in the hands of every member of the credit 
organization. 


Gredit Where Credit is Due 


HESE data include the bad-check art- 
ists, the people involved in domestic 
tangles, impostors using good accounts, 
“‘skips’”’ who have left no forwarding ad- 
dress, slow payers, shoplifters and those 
whose accounts are in the hands of an at- 
torney or the credit bureau for collection. 
At rare intervals this dark list is light- 
ened by one or two names which stand ina 
little box of their own, generally under the 
caption, HEIR. Beneath are the glad 
tidings that this gentleman or lady has 
recently fallen into more prosperous ways. 
Those having judgments or accounts out- 
standing against them are advised to get 
in touch with the bureau for information 
of interest. It goes without saying that 
such names have invariably appeared in 
previous bulletins in less hopeful connec- 
tions. 
Credit men are financiers, not philan- 
thropists or social aspirants; their shib- 
boleth is ‘Credit where credit is due.” 


Prominent names are prominent to them . 


only when their owners are 
profitable, prompt-paying 








gation satisfactory, is his re- 
sponsibility at an end? How 
does a credit man know that 
an account once exemplary 
tay not fall from grace? 

Fortunately for his own 
peace of mind and the good 
of the business, he has 
learned by experience that 
ninety-five out of every hun- 
dred will not. Of the other 
live per cent, most of them 
lo something which serves as 
a danger signal. 

One customer in a ready- 
to-wear shop had been aver- 
aging $150 for a number of 
months, although thousand- 
dollar monthly bills would 
have been more in keeping 
With her rating; suddenly she 
selected infants’ clothes to the 
value of $400, women’s to 
$350 and men’s to $275. 

lo the credit man it looked 
as if Mr. and Mrs. Blanken- 
stein and the little Blanken- 
stein were going to be all 
dressed up with some place to 











MOTHER: SAY HELLO TO YOUR UNCLE GEORGE, 
JUNIOR: WHAT DID HE DO TO GET IN JAIL, MUMMY? 


citizens. 

Yet there are times when 
even a credit man closes his 
eyes and guards his data as 
being of interest to no one 
save himself. Peccadillos, 
family secrets, small vanities 
and subterfuges are treated 
with sympathy and under- 
standing, where they cannot 
be ignored. 

But while a credit man 
often knows more than he 
wishes, he never can know 
too much about charge ac- 
counts and the people who 
enjoy them, for after all they 
are his business. His discrimi- 
nating judgment, his ever- 
widening comprehension of 
human nature, other business 
houses and credit clearance 
bureaus are all avenues that 
contribute to the broad 
stream of his knowledge. 

Like other men, he is gen- 
erally right, sometimes sur- 
prised, occasionally fooled 
and once in a while mistaken. 
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What would you 


give for a barrel 


of rain water? 
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EAL rain water. Réally soft 
R water.. It made clothes 
snowy white. Dishes were easy 
to wash. Hands were soft and 
smooth. But rain barrels existed 
in the dark ages . . . forty years 
ago ... before water came out 
of a faucet. 

Water that comes out of fau- 
cets is hard water. Soap com- 
bines with the’ hardness, makes 
scum. That scum leaves a dirty 
ring around the bathtub, the 
dishpan, the washbasin. It 
roughens hands and destroys the 
youthful texture of skin. , 

But put a pinch of Melo in the 
washbasin—soft water! Two 
‘tablespoonfuls in the bathtub— 
no dirty ring! A teaspoonful in 
the dishpanh—grease cut and 
dishes gleaming white. Two 
tablespoonfuls in the washtubs — 
snow-white clothes. Keep a pack- 
age of Melo in the kitchen, in the 
laundry, in the bathroom. Get 
it at your grocer’s. 


The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water in your city as soft 
ds rain water. 


aw WELO 


Seene A REAL 
“suena WATER SOFTENER 
Send 10c for a full-size 
package of Melo 
Tue HycGienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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| dundry washin 
‘ costs less 


Ho” you ever figured what it actually costs 
to launder your clothes in your home?... 
One woman recently found she actually saved 
21¢ with her two fretful days of tiresome toil 
& Cost experts, however, say the modern laun- 
dry saves a woman from $1 to $2.10 on the 
average bundle . . . but really what difference 
does it make, whether 21? or $1 gained or lost? 
Can you really afford to slave in the wet of 
home-washing for even 21? a day? Millions 
of other home-managers have found that 
laundry-washed clothes are cleaner, sweeter, 
longer-wearing # To them washday is over be- 
fore it has begun # They have gained a whole 
day each week ... aseventh of a lifetime free for 
living and enjoyment # And they have saved 
money, too # Why not join them this week? 


The LAUNDRY 
does it b St 
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Keeping Faith with CAmerican Women 


TS modern laundries which stand as spon- 


Asove—The modern laun- 
dry water extractor dries 
clothes by whirling with- 
out injury to fiber of 
thread. Lerr—Modern 
laundry washing formu- 
las are evolved by skilled 
scientists with prescrip- 
tion-like exactness. 


sors for this series of informative adver- 
tisements belong to a great group of progres- 
i sive institutions. Not only is this group en- 
t deavoring to tell you the illuminating facts 
; about modern laundry service, but each mod- 
‘ ern laundry is earnestly striving to keep its 
methods on a level with the high standards 
and ideals reflected in these advertisements. 





© 1628, M.A.C. 
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family need. Allironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 


Modern laundries offer a variety of services to suit every few of the many individualized services available at laun- 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 


SPONSORED BY THE LAUNDRYOWNERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 








Lhe Practical Homemaker 


eA Department of (ookery and Household Economies 


(onducted by Mituicent Yackey 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 

















When the (ollege Girl is Fostess 


marge HEN a college girl serves tea in 
i \\ S47 Al her room it is often the very first 
4] time in her life that she accepts 
tr", “aca| the complete responsibility of a 
SEWN 2G hostess; and among the little 
gifts that her friends often give her on her de- 
parture from home are many that add grace 
and charm to the occasions of tea serving. 

Such gifts should be chosen to simplify 
the service and to increase the number of 
occasions upon which a student can ask a 
few classmates to drop in for a cup of tea, 
while they continue a discussion left hanging 
fire when the classroom bell sounded or meet 
visiting parents, students or other guests. 










Gifts for Her May Have Real Beauty and Gharm 



































There are tea sets of Italian pottery and vividly colored linens 
especially designed for the college girl's room. 


simply to plunge the nickel rod into a container of water 
and turn on the current, and in a few minutes the water will 
be ready to use. 


travel a great deal carry it and a little silver pot, like the 
one in which it is resting, for making a cup of tea. This 
little covered jug can be used with any tea set for extra 
hot water, and extends very noticeably the num- 












ber of cups of tea to be served from a small teapot. 





Tea, plain or flower-scented, is a 


The way in which the 
tea itself is purchased 





welcome gift in any form. 


The tea set itself is, of course, 
the first item for consideration. 
The most popular of these are 
the highly colored and very char- 
acterful ones especially designed 
for college students’ rooms, and 
they may be had in colors and 
Styles to suit almost any per- 
sonality; but there are several 
small items of pottery usually 
needed to supplement them— 
for instance, a little bowl to use 
for waste and a plate upon which 
to serve sliced orange or lemon. 
Other articles that add greatly 
to convenience are a cooky jar 
or a plate on which to serve 
wafers or sandwiches. We par- 
ticularly selected the bowl on a 
standard because it can be used 
either for serving cookies and 
sandwiches or to hold fruit 
bought to appease the appetite 
between meals or for a late eve- 
ning luncheon. 











and kept on hand de- 
pends entirely upon the 
individual, but an at- 
tractive tea caddie of 
pottery or silver is a 
very useful gift. An- 
other present, of the 


At left—A graceful flower 
vase for the desk and a 
cooky jar of attractive form 
may be treasured for life. 





extravagant sort that a college girl loves to 
receive, is a package of flower-scented tea. 
And a delicacy that students enjoy serving 
with afternoon tea is a piece of candied gin- 
ger, a nice tin box of which also makes a 
pleasing gift. 

For a college girl who is sensitive to her 
surroundings and likes a homelike atmos- 
phere, a flower vase for her study table or 
desk adds great joy to the arrangement of 
her room and will prove a necessity for an 
occasional flower, a spray of bittersweet or 
a tea table set for a real party. 

Another gift possibility is that of ap- 
propriate napkins and table covers. The 
one shown in use on the table to the left, 
set with the yellow and black tea set, is a 
beautiful salmon pink linen, with a white 
border and a design in the center embroi- 
dered in black and white. There is such a 
wide variety of tea table covers and napkins 
from which to choose that anyone’s taste 
and budget can easily be satisfied in select- 
ing such gifts. 


Candlesticks are among other items that also offer much 
choice. They may be tall or short, glass, metal, china, or 
pottery, depending on which harmonizes best with the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the room and the special form and color 
of the tea set, as well as the appointments for the dresser, 

While the immersion heater was not designed for this if the candlesticks form a part of the equipment arranged 
particular purpose, it is so practical that often people who there, when not in use on a tea table. Candles to fit, of ap- 
propriate color and length, 
are most welcome gifts for og Sige 
special tea parties. « Wea 











Odd pieces of pottery for particular 




















There are many possibilities 
from which to select a conven- 


lent electrical unit for freshly heating the tea water. A con-. 
tainer of some kind will have to be provided for use on either 
e the hot plates shown, which are both small in size; but if 
you select an immersion heater all that’ will be needed is 


of th 


At right—There are 
heating units of a 
great variety of 
choices and prices. 











uses or an occasional delicacy to 
serve with tea are delightful gifts. 


There remain, however, 
other necessities for even the 
simplest service of afternoon 
tea than those already dis- 
cussed, such as a paring knife 
for slicing the lemon or orange. 
It, too, must be selected with 
artistic care and an eye for 
harmony in this day of colored 
cutlery. 

As for the teaspoons and a 
lemon fork, they, too, must fig- 
ure in any list of gifts for the 
college-girl hostess; for how can 











one serve tea without teaspoons? 
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‘Chas Af irit O 


Vouth: 


Young women find in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal today full answer to three great 
demands of modern youth. In order of 
their importance, these are: 


Entertainment 
Smartness 


| Helpfulness 


Entertainment in modern romantic fic- 
tion. Entertainment in the news of mod- 
ern women’s multifold activities. Enter- 
tainment in games, in sports, in travel, 
yes, even in business. 


Smartness in fashions from Paris and 
America. Smartness in the new forms of 


handicraft. Smartness in modern home 
furnishing. Smartness in houses, in gar- 
dens, in kitchens, in food, in entertaining. 


Helpfulness in settling upon a career ina 
home ora business. Helpfulness in the han- 
dling of money. Helpfulness in planning a 
trip, or buying a hat, or rearing a baby, or 
growing a flower, or baking a cake, or 
making a frock, or taking care of a husband. 


All for smart young women—and no 
woman today need ever grow old. For 
youth is no longer a matter of years, but 
of spirit. And the spirit of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is youth. 


LADIES HOME 
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ZI. For an ordinary 
French omelet beat the 
whole eggs with the liq- 
uid and seasoning un- 
til the whites are torn 
from the beater and are 
well blended with the 
yolks. To each egg use 
a tablespoonful of milk, 
water, vegetable or fruit 
juice or soup stock. A 
six-egg plain omelet 
will serve four per- 
sons in generous style. 
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Omelets 


French or Puffy 
Plain or Filled 


9. After folding the 
puffy omelet push it 
back slightly in the pan 
and hold it tilted over the 
flame, so that only the 
part of the omelet cooks 
which slipped out in 
folding. Then remove 
from the pan in the same 
way as a French ome- 
let and serve garnished 
with a fresh fruit that 
will blend well with its 
tender deliciousness. 






































2. Select a pan that the omelet well 
fills and heat it before adding the 
fat. Two tablespoonfuls of fat are 
enough for this nine-inch pan and 
a four-egg omelet. For a larger one 
use a heavy skillet, that holds heat. 























3. Cook over a low flame, run a spatula 
around the edge of the pan from time to time 
and lift the coagulated egg from the bottom to 
allow the liquid to flow under. When creamy 
and moist throughout allow to brown slightly. 






























10. A puffy omelet is never filled, but may be garnished with 
a delicately flavored fruit or vegetable; and in case of any 
omelet, allow room enough on the platter for graceful serving. 

















8. Then move the pan back and tilt 
it up high, so a lid held in front of 
the flame will direct the heat over 
the top of the omelet to dry it off be- 
fore folding. Otherwise it will fall, 
even if served on a warm platter. 
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7. For a puffy omelet, beat the whites sepa- 
rately and the yolks with liquid and seasoning, 
then combine. Cook over a very low flame un- 
disturbed, except to keep loosened from the edge 
of pan, until it has risen and is dry on the edge. 





























4. For serving, fold or roll an omelet, depending upon 
the size, to keep it warm. Roll a large one with a spat- 
ula, using a fork to hold the fold in place. Fold a small 
one by tilting the pan, and lifting one half over the other, 
away from the handle, then hold the folded edge in 
place and cook it a minute longer to hold its shape. 











5. The easiest way to remove a large or a small omelet from 
the pan is to hold it in place with the spatula resting crosswise 
on the edges of the pan while you invert it. Then slip the spat- 
ula back, lowering the omelet upside down onto a warm dish. 

















6. For a more substantial breakfast or luncheon dish 
the omelet may be filled with fruit, vegetables, meat, fish 
or cheese. The fruit or vegetables, either whole or cut, are 
spread on one half of it just before folding, but the 
chopped meat, flaked fish or grated cheese is blended 
with the egg mixture just before turning it into the pan. 
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Knowing What is Vogue 
in Performance, Beauty and Style | 


This is the real joy and satisfaction of car ownership. liantly employed to create and lead a new vogue in beauty, 
comfort and luxurious appointment. 


Eis eateppconapence: 


Hudson leadership of mode is but another expression of 


the value that has been the first principle of Hudson manu- _— The wealth of quality detail you see, feel and touch—and 
facture since the beginning. every refinement that surrounds you—is typical and ex- 
The resources, which in a moderate-priced car attained the _ pressive of the quality that Hudson gives where character 
highest mechanical possibilities of the day, have been bril- | must guarantee the unseen values. 
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Making it on High—CGakes 











For the hot days ahead 





a0 MAKE a hill on high is grati- 
fas! fying to the driver, especially if 
the hill isan unusually high one. 
| To make a good cake on high 
f=) has the same satisfaction, es- 
pecially if the elevation is an unusually 
high one. An ordinary cake recipe is liable 
to be a failure at an altitude of five thou- 
sand feet or higher, but it can easily be 
modified to give perfect results at any of 
the higher levels at which it may be used. 
While it is not customary to mention the 
fact, it is usually taken for granted that 
the ingrédients for cake recipes are pro- 
portioned for use at or near sea level; with 
this in mind, it isa fairly simple matter to 
compute the right amounts of ingredients 
for your own altitude, which is absolutely 
necessary for results of a high standard 
if you happen to live at a high level. 






By ANNA L. STECKELBERG 





was so stiff that it was impossible for it to 
fall; or, to decrease the proportion of leav- 


“ening agent to the point where it could 


not raise the dough high enough for the 
gas to escape before the dough was baked 
in shape, which is another reason for cake 
mixtures falling. Sometimes the result 
was satisfactory, but on the whole it was 
not uniform and too often these changes 
resulted in a cake that was too dry, too 
coarse or not so light as desirable. After 
much laboratory and home experimenta- 
tion at various levels, we find that these 
troubles may be avoided by regulating the 
sugar content and keeping all other ingre- 
dients in their original proportions. 

For every 2500 feet of elevation, reduce 
each cup of sugar called for in the recipe by 
two tablespoonfuls, starting to estimate 
the change at 2500 feet. The three stand- 


— these szmple precautions 


ONE is that old ogre of the 

dreaded *‘second summer’’! Baby 
specialists today say that, properly 
managed, it is no more dangerous 
than any other period of the child’s 
early life. 

But hot, humid days are trying 
times for babies. And every mother 
dreads their possible digestive dis- 
turbances. At this time physicians 
stress most of all the fundamental 
need of a solid food that a baby’s 
inexperienced little stomach can 
tolerate. 

During hot spells, mothers are 
advised to use regularly, for the solid 
feedings, one particular food that 
they can rely on beyond a shadow of 
doubt. Cream of Wheat. 

For 31 years Cream of Wheat has 
been the most widely prescribed food 
for babies. Doctors recomrhend it as 
ideal, for these reasons: 


1. It supplies in abundance the energy 


units that keep up a baby’s 
strength. 





Points physicians emphasize 
in summer 


. Plenty of sponge baths. 

. Cooled boiled water to drink. 

Milk that is pure and clean. 

. Less food, particularly on very hot days. 
- Reduced fat in the formula if it seems 
too rich. 

. Particular care in choosing solid food. 


DN nbwre 











2. Cream of Wheat is in simple gran- 
ular form that is handled with 
ease by a baby’s digestive tract. 


3. Its triple-wrapped-and-sealed 
package does away with any fear 
of contamination or spoilage. 


As you plan your baby’s welfare 
in the weeks to come—his clothes, 
his outings, his general comfort—let 
the food you give him be your 
primary concern. Start him on 
Cream of Wheat. Your family doctor 
will heartily approve. Order Cream 
of Wheat from your grocer or send 
coupon below for generous free 
sample. 


FREE— Sample box of Cream of Wheat and new, enlarged edition 

of the authoritative booklet, ‘‘The Important Business of 
Feeding Children.’’ Send coupon today to Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 
B-27, Minneapolis, Minn. 


a al 
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It has been found 
that in almost every 
instance one item, the 
sugar, is the deciding 
factor for the success 
of a cake recipe used 
at a high altitude. As 
the elevation increases 
the proportion of sugar 
to use decreases, and 
always in a given pro- 
portion. The same 
general rule applies to 
cookies or to any flour 
mixture calling for a 
high percentage of 
sugar for the propor- 
tion of flour. It is es- 
pecially true of drop- 
cookie mixtures, or of 
other thin doughs; but 
even mixtures to be 
rolled, such as plain 
sugar cookies, need to 
be proportioned in this 
way. 


Changes 


HE theory for- 
merly accepted was 
that it was necessary 
to increase the flour for 


high-altitude cookery 


of flour mixtures to the 
point where the dough 








PLAIN CAKE 


34 Cupful of Shortening 
14% Cupfuls of Sugar 
3 Eggs 
34 Cupful of Milk 
314 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing Powder 
3 Cupfuls of Flour 


RICH CAKE 


34 Cupful of Shortening 
124 Cupfuls of Sugar 
4 Eggs 
1 Cupful of Milk 
3% Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
ing Powder 
3 Cupfuls of Flour 


Drop COOKIES 


¥4 Cupful of Sugar plus 
2 Tablespoonfuls 
34 Cupful of Shortening 


1 Egg 
4 Cupful of Milk 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of Cin- 
namon 
1 Teaspoonful of Nut- 


meg 
1 Teaspoonful of Bak- 
ing Powder 
1144 Cupfuls of Flour 
14 Cupful of Raisins 








ard recipes tabulated 
in the box on the left 
may be adapted for use 
at various altitudes by 
modifying the sugar 
content as directed in 
the table at the bottom 
of the page, which has 
been thoroughly tested 
out. 


Baking 


ESIDES varying 

the sugar measure- 
ments in order to se- 
cure the best possible 
results for cakes baked 
at high altitudes, it 
also helps to vary the 
temperatures at which 
they are baked. In- 
stead of baking a “‘but- 
ter’”’ cake at the usual 
350° F. whichissooften 
advocated, we find 
that an increase in tem- 
perature is desirable. 
At 7500 feet we have 
been using a temper- 
ature of 365° F. with 
uniformly good results, 
which would indicate 
that at an altitude of 
5000 feet a tempera- 
ture of about 360° F. 
would be advisable. 


ADJUSTMENTS OF SUGAR MEASUREMENTS AT VARIOUS LEVELS 


SEA LEVEL TO 2500 FEET 


Plain Cake . . 1144 Cupfuls Plain Cake .. 1 Cupful 

Rich Cake . . 124 Cupfuls Plus 5 Tablespoonfuls 

Drop Cookies % Cupful Rich Cake . . 1% Cupfuls 
Plus 2 Tablespoonfuls Drop Cookies % Cupful 


2500 To 5000 FEET 


Plus 1 Tablespoonful 


Plain Cake. . 


Rich Cake . 
Drop Cookies 


5000 To 7500 FEET 

1 Cupful 

Plus 2 Tablespoonfuls 

. 1% Cupfuls 
¥% Cupful 
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, ae is a double reason why the vast majority 
of women regard Cadillac as the finest of fine cars. They 
recognize its beauty as today’s vogue in motor car style. 
But they know also there is no other car so smoothly efficient, 
so exhilarating, so easy to control. They know that Cadillac 


and General Motors, with the whole world to choose from, 
selected the 90-degree, V-type Eight—and developed it— 
to meet the exacting requirements of the highest type 
of motoring. They know, therefore, that there is nothing 
in engineering today so closely approaching perfection. 
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But Eagle Brand has held its impor- 
tant place in infant feeding through half 
a century of scientific research and 
experimentation. May we tell you why? 


: :HY are there so many dif- 
: : ferent methods of modify- 
: ing milk? Why are so many 
: different foods often tried 
Te : before one can be found 
that agrees with the child? 


Because—as every mother knows— 
each baby is a digestive law unto himself. 
In the last fifty years the unceasing labor 
of the medical profession has done much 
to change infant feeding from guesswork 
to an exact science. But not yet—and not 
ever—can formulas be devised that are 
universally successful. 


Therefore, we do not say to you that 
Eagle Brand is the food for all babies who 
cannot be nursed. But we do say that it 
has agreed with more babies than any 
other one food ever tried. 


Premature babies. Strong, normal 
babies. Babies with digestion impaired 
by unsuccessful feeding experiments dur- 
ing weaning. Babies at death’s door from 
“summer complaint.” ... All these Eagle 
Brand has fed. And thousands upon 
thousands of unsolicited letters from 
grateful mothers have testified to the 
continued health and strength of Eagle 
Brand children after the bottle feeding 
stage is past. 


So we ask that you and your doctor 
give thought to this food if you have a 
difficult feeding case upon your hands. 
Physicians know just what Eagle Brand 
is, of course—pure, fresh, whole cow's 


Eagle Brand 


milk, condensed and modified by the ad- 
dition of refined sugar. The sugar supplies 
the carbohydrates required by all infants. 
The milk supplies bone and tissue-build- 
ing material an@ growth-promoting vi- 
tamins—the same elements that are sup- 
plied by certified and pasteurized milk. 


But ordinary cow’s milk forms large, 
tough curds in the baby’s stomach. Eagle 
Brand, because of the special process by 
which it is modified, forms small, soft 
curds, like those formed by mother’s milk. 
Hence the child readily digests Eagle 
Brand—completely assimilates the nour- 
ishment it contains—and thrives! . 
Remember, too, that this milk is always 
pure—always uniform— always safe—for 
traveling and in any climate. 


Use Eagle Brand throughout infancy — 
supplemented at the proper ages by those 
foods that are now recommended as neces- 
sary with all milk formulas—orange or 
tomato juice, cereals, cod liver oil, etc. 
And when the bottle age is past, con- 
tinue Eagle Brand as a body-builder for 
the growing child. Used as a drink be- 
tween meals or as a spread on bread it 
helps to prevent and overcome malnu- 
trition. 


Two booklets free! 


Mail the coupon for “Baby’s Welfare” 
and “What Other Mothers Say.”” They 
contain practical feeding information and 
stories of Eagle Brand babies. 


+ 





CONDENSED 


Tue Borpen Company, Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


° 


I.—L.H.J.— 8-28 


Please send me my free copies of “Baby’s Welfare” and 
bd “What Other Mothers Say.’ My baby is. . . .months old. 
l Name.... 
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(Please print name and address) 
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We Test Our Readers Recipes 








From New York and Florida 


Spicy Pasties 


2 Cupfuls of Water 


1 Teaspoonful of Baking 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Powder 


Shortening 2 Cupfuls of Pastry 
1 Teaspoonful of Flour 
Almond Extract 2 Eggs 


HIS delicate fried pasty is very simi- 

lar to the typical one served in Spain 
as an accompaniment to hot chocolate 
and called ‘‘Churros.” It is easily made if 
all the ingredients are gotten ready and 
the directions carefully followed. Let the 
water and butter come just to the boiling 
point; then turn in quickly and all at one 
time the flour and baking powder, sifted 
together, and stir vigorously over the fire 
until the mixture leaves the side of the 
pan in a smooth ball of paste. Set aside 
to cool, and when the bottom of the pan 
feels lukewarm, beat in the whole eggs, 
one at a time, until smooth and velvety. 
Shape with a pastry bag and rose tube 
into ridged strips, two and a half inches 
long. Drop into deep hot fat—390° F.— 
cook until nicely browned, then drain on 
absorbent paper and serve while still hot, 
dusted with a mixture of cinnamon and 
confectioners’ sugar. 

Mrs. S., Brooklyn, New York. 


Shrimp Jambalaya 
¥% Pound of Sliced 1 Pound of 
Bacon Fresh Shrimps 
1 Onion 1% Cupfuls of Rice 
1 Green Pepper 2 Cupfuls of 
1 Clove of Garlic ld Water 


1% Teaspoonful of Salt 


UT the bacon into half-inch pieces 

crosswise and cook in a heavy skillet 
slowly until all the fat is drawn out. Re- 
move the bacon and add to the drippings 
the onions, green peppers and garlic, all 
finely chopped. Cover and simmer about 
five minutes without browning, then stir 
in the shrimps, washed and peeled, and 
cook gently five minutes longer. Add the 
rice and the salt, the water and bacon, 
cover tightly and simmer a half hour or 
until the rice is done. 

Mr. R. R., Pensacola, Florida. 


Peanuts Toasted on Sweet Potatoes 


6 Medium Sized 
Sweet Potatoes 
¥ Cupful of Sugar 
4 Cupful of Mi 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 
2 Egg Yolks 
1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 
Salted Peanuts 
COOP the inside from the raw potatoes 
cut lengthwise in half, leaving barely 
enough on the skin 
to make a well- 
shaped firm shell. 
Boil until tender in 
salted water; then 
drain, mash, and 





whip lightly with the sugar, milk and 
butter, the egg yolks, and vanilla for flav- 
oring. Pile lightly into the uncooked 
shells. Sprinkle well with finely chopped 
salted peanuts, and bake in a hot oven— 
450° F.—about fifteen minutes, or until 
well browned. Serve piping hot as the 
main dish for a light luncheon. This 
same idea may be carried out using left- 
over baked sweet potatoes and the result 
is just as pleasing in both appearance and 
flavor. 
Mrs. C. A. C., Jacksonville, Florida. 


Frozen (@hicken Salad 


1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of 
Gelatin Mayonnaise 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 1% Oe of Chicken, 
Cold Water inely Chop 
144 Cupfuls of Heavy 14 Cupful of Stuffed 
ream lives, Sliced 


¥% Cupful of Celery, Finely Cut 


OVER the gelatin with the cold water 

and let stand for five minutes for the 
water to become absorbed. Put over boil- 
ing water, and when dissolved fold into 
the stiffly whipped cream, with which the 
mayonnaise is well blended. Add the 
chicken, olives and celery and turn into 
empty baking powder cans to freeze. Seal 
with a strip of cheesecloth an inch and a 
half wide dipped into melted paraffin, 
and pack in equal parts of ice and salt 
for three and a half hours. When ready 
to serve, cut into inch thick slices, garn- 
ishing with any salad greens and whole 
stuffed ripe olives. 

Mrs. N. R. M., Bradenton, Florida. 


«Main Dish Luncheon Fritters 


¥ Cupful of Fresh Milk 2 Eggs 
with 2 Cupfuls of 4 Cupf ful of Gepen 


Fresh Corn or anne o 
4 Cupful of Evaporated 1 Cupful of a 
Beef or 


Milk With a No. 2 
Can of Corn 1 Cupful of Grated 
2 Tablespoonfuls of heese 
144 Cupfuls of Flour 
14 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 


DD the milk to the corn, sugar and 
salt, and stir in the well-beaten eggs 


Sugar 
4 Teaspoonful of 
Salt 


with the green pepper or a cupful of 


ground beef or cheese, depending upon 
how much nourishment you need to bal- 
ance the meal. Add the flour sifted with 
the baking powder, beat well and drop by 
tablespoonfuls into a well-oiled heavy 
skillet. Then cook slowly until puffed and 
meely browned. Serve hot as the main 
dish course of a sum- 
mer luncheon, with 
or without tomato 
sauce or meat gravy. 
Mrs. E. T., Scars- 
dale, New York. 
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Mrs. CHARLES R.CRANE II 
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has these Lux URIOUS Springs and Mattresses. 


In Every Bedroom in 


her Lake Geneva 
Home 





























Mrs. CHar_es R., Crane II 


is a favorite member of Chicago's young married 
set. Interested in sports she is a member of the 
exclusive Chicago Women’s Athletic Club and a 
devotee of golf. Much of the year Mrs. Crane 
spends at the Crane estate on Lake Geneva, a 
paradise for her three sturdy little sons. 











A CuHarminc Beproom 1n Mrs. Crane’s Country House 
at Lake Geneva. Simple, excellently designed Simmons Furniture 
Jinished in stippled parchment is used with gay patchwork quilts and 
hooked rugs to achieve a delightful Early American room. The 
Simmons “‘ Spool” Beds are Model No. 1850 with the Beautyrest 
Mattresses and Ace Springs which receive such enthusiastic com- 
ments from Mrs. Crane’s guests. Every bedroom in the house has 

this luxurious and complete equipment for sound, restful sleep. 
















HE charming home of Mrs. Charles R. 
Crane II offers an hospitable welcome 
to many friends. 











Its pleasant guest rooms are all furnished 
with Simmons Beds, a different design and 
color for each room. And each bed is 


luxuriously equipped with Simmons Ace 
Spring and Simmons Beautyrest Mattress. 


* A marvelous combination!” Mrs. Crane 
says of this splendid spring and mattress. 
“My guests always praise their superb 
comfort. They are a luxury.” 

‘he famous Ace Spring and Beautyrest 
Mattress are the achievement of Simmons, 
world’s greatest makers of Beds, Springs 
ani Mattresses. They assure the utmost 
luxury obtainable in sleeping equipment. 
Years of research and experiment have 
brought them to mechanical perfection. 
'hey conduce to sound, refreshing, ener- 
gizing sleep. 

_In the Beautyrest Mattress hundreds of 
tiny upstanding coils of finest steel are 


buried deep in layers of luxurious uphol- 
stering. What buoyancy, what glorious 
comfort! And the coils give such smart, 
well-boxed edges! 

The buoyant Ace Spring with its trim 
tailored cover that makes it look like a 
box spring, fitly upholds this splendid 
Beautyrest Mattress. And both keep 
their buoyancy—their strong firm edges— 
indefinitely. 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons Ace 
Spring, $19.75; Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; 
Simmons Beds, $10 to $60; No. 1850, $37.50. Rocky 
Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. Look for 


the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





























The Simmons Beautyrest Mattress is an 
achievement in surpassing comfort. Luxurious 
upholstering conceals hundreds of inner coils 
which give the mattress its enduring buoyancy 
and smart uncrushable sides. 


Simmons Ace Springs: The outstanding mod- 

ern coil spring, light weight, yet the coils are 

placed so close together, so skillfully reinforced 

as to insure the maximum of comfort and wear. 

The well-tailored slip cover makes it look like 
a box spring. 
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TYLES—and rumors of styles! ... 

Each season, out of them all, 

come only a few which are approved 
by people of taste. 


These are the styles you want. 
And these are the ones which the 
Realsilk Fashion Committee, with 
fashion-wise eyes, interprets each 
month for you. 


Now here, now there, in fashion- 
able circles, each member of this 
celebrated Fashion Committee is 
constantly observing new trends, new 
shades, in hosiery. 


With unfailing discernment, with 
an instinctive knowledge of what is 
right, they accept and sponsor only 
the distinguished fashion. 


What they and other dominating 
figures in their smart world deem 
correct, is passed on to us—and to 
you—in Realsilk Hosiery. 


World's largest manufacturers of 
Silk Hosiery and makers of Fine 


Lingerie 
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Without delay, with no in-between 
steps, our Representative brings them 
to your home—stockings of sheer 








Elinor Patterson 


Lady Egerton 


loveliness and amazing durability. 
In gossamer full-fashioned chiffons, 
as well as in the service weights, 


Neysa McMein 


Lynn Fontanne 


THE REALSILK FASHION 
COMMITTEE 


Lapy Ecerton, famous Paris designer, 


who is head of the house of Paul Caret 


Exinor Patterson, 4 favorite in society— 
famed for her roles in ‘‘The Miracle’’ and 


‘*Behold This Dreamer’’ 


Katuerine Harrorp, formerly of the staff 
of Harper's Bazar and one of the most 


noted style authorities in America today 


Neysa McMeEn, famous artist and author- 
ity on color harmony 


Lynn Fontanne, star of ‘‘The Guards- 
man,” “‘Strange Interlude’’ and other 
Theatre Guild productions—‘‘the best 
dressed woman on the American stage’ 


THE New 


REA RSILK 


sO Ss 


ER Y 
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(ome hostery styles 
approved by the 
Realsilh fashion (ommittee 


strong, elastic fresh silk—seldom more 
than 24 days from the Orient—in- 
sures long wear, smooth fit at ankle 
and knee, and shimmering beauty 
after many washings. 


In every pair the exclusive Dura- 
foot gives still additional durability 
—service wear from even the sheerest 
dress chiffons. 

‘6-8 « 

The newest color selections of the 
Realsilk Fashion Committee are now 
being shown by our Representatives 
in your community. If you are not 
being called upon regularly, we shall 
feel privileged to arrange for you 4 
special showing—without obliga- 
tion, of course, on your part. Simply 
telephone the Realsilk office in yout 
town and ask to have one of our 
Representatives call at your home. 
The Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


250 branch offices in the United 
States and Canada. Consult 


"phone directory for your local office 
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\| tamins were still unknown and 
“@u| calories were not discussed in 
(Reaesees] polite society, good cooking was 
an art, and the planning of a dinner a 
matter for earnest consideration. Too 
generous, perhaps, were those hosts of 
late Victorian days in their ideas of a per- 
fect dinner, but how delightful the repast 
where dish after dish—each more piquant 
than the last— followed one another in lei- 
surely, lavish sequence! 

The soup was elusively aromatic and 
the fish as beautiful to look upon as it was 
to eat; but it was the entrée, that elegant 
little dish which ushered in the roast, 
which called forth all the skill and imag- 
ination of which the cook was possessed. 
The entrée might be simple or elaborate, 
it might be cold or hot, of meat, fish, eggs 
or vegetables, but it was the way in which 
it was prepared, the delicacy of its flavor- 
ing, that set it apart and distinguished it. 

Fortunately, although living is more 
simple these days, the tempting entrée has 
not disappeared from our midst. On our 
up-to-date tables it is served as a main 
dish with more and more frequency. And 
it is especially well suited to warm-weather 
meals, both because it can be partly pre- 
pared beforehand and because, being light 
and delicate, it appeals to fickle summer- 
time appetites and yet is nourishing withal. 

A calf’s head is a most economical pur- 
chase, costing at the most but thirty-five 
or forty cents, and offers a choice of sev- 
eral delightful entrées with a soup or 
jellied dish as well. Order the head in ad- 
vance and bespeak a large one. Ask the 
butcher to clean it well, to remove brains 
and tongue and to cut it in halves. When 
it arrives wash it thoroughly and place it 
over the fire in a gallon of water to which 
you have added an onion, a carrot, a tur- 
nip, several sprigs of parsley, a small piece 
of bay leaf, a teaspoonful of salt, one- 
quarter teaspoonful of black pepper and a 
pinch of marjoram. Simmer slowly two 
hours, then leave to cool in the broth, 
when it will be ready for making into a 
very delicate, rather mysterious dish. 





TETE DE VEAU is the name by which this 
tasty entrée is known in France, where I 
learned the many possibilities of a calf’s 
head. Drain the calf’s head from the 
broth until thoroughly dry. 
Remove the inner bones and 
score the outside in inch-and- 
a-half intervals. Brush all over 
with well-beaten egg, sprinkle 
with salt, pepper and paprika, 
then dredge thickly with fine 
buttered bread crumbs, mixed 
with chopped parsley. Cover 
the bottom of the pan with a 
lilm of the broth and bake in 
avery hot oven—500° F.—to 
a rich brown, which will take 
about forty-five minutes. Gar- 
nish with bacon curls and serve 
witha rich sauce made from the 


By CarouineE B. Kinc 


liquid in the pan, to which enough of the 
strained broth is added to make one cup- 
ful, and add a tablespoonful of catchup 
and half a teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce. 


BRITTANY CALF’S BRAINS is a dish I 
learned from a Frenchwoman in whose 
forest we gathered the wonderful mush- 
rooms for its making. Prepare the brains 
by soaking for an hour in cold water, to 
which a little vinegar or lemon juice has 
been added. Drain, wipe carefully and 
remove every particle of membrane. Place 
over the fire in a pint of boiling salted 
water in which a small carrot and a slice 
or two of onion have been cooked. Cook 
gently five minutes, then drain and blanch 
in very cold water and cut in halves. 

Hard-cook three eggs, and peel and cut 
one-quarter pound of fresh mushrooms 
into pieces. Melt one-quarter pound of 
butter in a saucepan and add the brains 
and mushrooms, cook until the brains are 
nicely browned and tender and place on 
strips of freshly made toast. To the but- 
ter in the pan add a tablespoonful of flour 
and a cupful and a half of water; cook till 
smooth and thick, add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of paprika, 
two tablespoonfuls of catchup, one tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce and the 
hard-cooked eggs sliced, and pour over the 
brains and mushrooms. 

From the remainder of the broth in 
which the calf’s head was cooked a very 
fine soup may be made, or the broth may 
be cooked down to one-quarter its quan- 
tity and used in making a tempting 
jellied dish. This may be done by arrang- 
ing ina mold with sliced hard-cooked eggs 
the meat from the head, cut into neat 
pieces, with the whole tongue, cooked 
until tender in boiling water and then 
skinned and trimmed and the rich broth 
strained over it. Chill for several hours, 
then turn out and garnish with sliced 
beets and lettuce leaves. 


SWEETBREADS, always delicate entrées, 
are also especially suited to summer serv- 
ing. They are convenient, too, for they 
may be partly prepared in the cool of the 
day and finished quickly just at serving 















































































































Entrée Specialties for Summer Suppers 


time. Soak the sweetbreads in cold water 
half an hour, then boil for about thirty 
minutes or until tender in water that is 
slightly salted and acidulated with vine- 
gar or lemon juice. This keeps the sweet- 
breads white and brings out their flavor. 
Blanch in ice water, drain well, cut away 
ail sinews and membranes and set aside 
to cool. 


SWEETBREAD AND MUSHROOM PATTIES 
are delightful luncheon or supper dishes, 
or one may prefer a vol-au-vent, which is 
just an enlarged patty. Cut half a pound 
of fresh mushrooms in small pieces and 
simmer in one and a half cupfuls of milk 
for half an hour, adding salt and. pepper to 
taste. Melt a tablespoonful of butter in a 
skillet and stir into it a tablespoonful of 
flour, cook to a paste, then add the mush- 
rooms and milk, simmer to a thick creamy 
sauce and add one pair of sweetbreads, 
prepared as directed, and cut in pieces 
for serving. If for a very fine occasion 
add also half a dozen truffles sliced, or as 
many ripe olives cut in quarters length- 
wise, with narrow strips of pimiento for 
color. Fill the heated patty shells and serve 
very hot. 


LAMB’s LIVER EPICUREAN is usually 
served as a hot entrée, but it makes a very 
fine main dish for dinner or luncheon, 
served either hot or cold. Purchase a 
lamb’s liver and lard it with very thin 
strips of salt pork. This is done by plac- 
ing the strips of pork, about one dozen of 
them, no larger than a pencil, in slits made 
a quarter of an inch deep on the rounded 
side of the liver. Then sprinkle well all 
over with flour, salt and pepper, and place 
in a hot oven—500° F.—to bake about 
forty minutes or until well browned and 
tender. 

When done, remove it to a hot platter 
and pour a cupful of boiling water in the 
baking pan, stir well to secure all the glaze 
that will have formed, then add half a 
glassful of tart jelly to the sauce, season 
to taste and serve in a gravy boat. This 
dish may be served with whole boiled 
carrots and potatoes. 


Roast CALF’S HEART WITH PINE- 
APPLE will make a tempting and appetiz- 
ing summer entrée. Wash the heart, clean- 
ing it well, and trim out all the vein cavities. 
Fill with a well-seasoned stuff- 
ing made of half a cupful of 
bread crumbs, one tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter, one table- 
spoonful of finely chopped 
onion, dashes of mace and pep- 
per and one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Sew up the opening 
and cover with thin slices of fat 
bacon. Dredge the hearts with 
flour and place in a baking pan, 
surround with halved sliced 
pineapple and bake in a hot 
oven—500° F.—about forty- 
five minutes, basting occasion- 
ally with pineapple juice. 
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These 
very popular 
vegetable dishes 
of pewter and silver 
are especially.adapted to 
Serving our entrée specialties. 
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The Mood Package 


Three kinds of letter paper for 
the three moods of letter-writ- 
ing—~all in one beautiful box! 


Montag’s Mood Package contains 
eight sheets and envelopes each 
of the correct papers for each letter- 
writing mood—formal, informal 
and business—as follows— 


1. Montag’s Dovedown, a formal 
paper for state occasions. Smooth, 
white vellum—with large tapestry- 
lined pointed envelopes. 


2. Montag’s Papier Ardath, for 
gossipy letters. A distinctive weave, 
with smart round-flap envelopes, 
innerlined with modernist tissue. 


3. Montag’s Old English Crushed 
Bond, for semi-business, everyday 
letters. Crushed texture, of irre- 
proachable quality, with business- 
like envelope, unlined. 


Special Value $1.00 


The Mood Package, a full quire 
of Montag’s de luxe papers, rib- 
bon-tied and beautifully boxed, 
is specially priced to introduce 
these papers to you. If not at your 
dealer’s, send $1.00 to the makers 
(Canada $1.10). 


Montag Papers may be purchased sepa- 
rately in quire boxes of 24 sheets and 
envelopes, or in economical pound pack- 
ages, at fine stores everywhere. No mail 
orders (except for the introductory Mood 
Package) can be accepted. 


MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc., Dept. C. 
ATLANTA, GA., Los Angeles, New York 





FASHIONABLE 


Etiquette Demands the Personal Letter 
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for Economical Transportation 
























Effortless Driving 


‘ A ride at the wheel of the new Chevrolet will 
prove a revelation in driving ease. The weight 





















of a hand on the steering wheel. . . a tip-toe 
touch of the accelerator... a gentle pressure 
on the brake pedal—and the response is always 
certain, always immediate. 





And no matter how long the journey or how 
varied the highway, every mile at the wheel is a 
pleasure —for there’s perfect roadability at every 
point on the speedometer . . . and there’s always 
the restful comfort that Body by Fisher assures! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Touring or Roadster, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; 
The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; 
The Imperial Landau, $715. All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Pickles—Row on Row 


By Rutu BraucuT JAcoBs 


mAEMPTINGLY zestful, my 
| friends proclaim these spicy, 
pungent vegetables which are 
often the outstanding feature of 
sa) heartily relished winter dinners. 
Many cuts of meat and the plain cooked 
vegetables that make a wholesome meal 
need only the touch of the tart crispness 
of pickled vegetables to round out the 
menu; and I find that timely appetizers 
are not difficult to prepare in the home 
kitchen at this time of the year, when 
there are quantities of fresh garden vege- 
tables to be had on every hand. Select re- 
cipes, however, that will provide products 
of unusual flavors and then use them with 
those of your favorite dishes to which they 
are best suited. 

For instance, oil pickles are just the rel- 
ish to serve with a baked fish that might 
otherwise need a very special sauce to add 
the fat and flavor that it lacks, while the 
mustard pickles, with their characteristic 
crispness, will make a feast of most any 
boiled dinner. As for the other recipes, 
each one has an individual touch that will 
determine its selection from the group. 


Oil Pickles 


3 Quarts of Cucumber ¥% Cupful of Salt 
Slices 1 Cupful of White 

1 Quart of White Onion Mustard Seed 
Slices 1 Quart of Vinegar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Olive Oil 
Sugar 






ELECT small cucumbers and white 

onions and slice crosswise, the cucum- 
bers one-quarter-inch thick and the onions 
one-eighth-inch. Combine, sprinkle with 
the sugar, salt and mustard seed and pour 
on the vinegar and then the olive oil. Place 
over a low blaze, heat through slowly, stir- 
ring occasionally, and allow to steam, but 
do not allow to reach the boiling point. 
Pour into hot sterilized jars and seal. 


Dill Pickles 


1 Cupful of Salt 
2% Quarts of Water 


pace sterilized quart jars with fresh 
crisp cucumbers about four inches long, 
which may be left whole or split lengthwise 
into thin slices. Place one medium-sized 
bunch of dill in the top of the jars and 
cover with a solution made by heating the 
other ingredients without allowing them 
to boil. Use while hot and seal the jars 
immediately when cool. Store in a cool 
dark place for three weeks before using. 


Sweet Beet Marbles 


3 Quarts of Tiny 
Young Beets 
144 Quarts of Sugar 


Cucumbers 
1 Pint of Vinegar 


1\% Pints of Vinegar 
1% Cupfuls of Water 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


‘Ta the tops from the beets, allowing 
two inches of the stem to remain, and 
scrub the whole beet root thoroughly. 
Cover with cold water, bring to the sim- 
mering point and simmer until very tender, 


which will require approximately two 
hours. Drain, rinse with cold water to chill 
for handling, then remove the skin and root 
end. Heat the sugar, salt, vinegar and 
water together without boiling until the 
sugar has dissolved. Add the beets and 
keep over the flame until heated through. 
Then pack into hot sterilized jars and 
cover with the vinegar mixture. Seal and 
store in a cool dark place. 


Uncooked Tomato ‘Relish 


1 Gallon of Tomatoes 
5 Green Peppers 
4 Medium-Sized Onions 
1 — of Finely 
hopped Cabbage 
1 Cupful of Sugar ¥ Teaspoonful of 
¥% Cupful of Salt Ground Cloves 
1 Pint of Vinegar 
ELECT ripe but firm tomatoes, then 
scald and peel them. Chop the to- 
matoes, peppers and onions separately 
until very fine, and then combine thor- 
oughly with the spices well mixed, and 
pour on the vinegar. Allow to stand over- 
night, and it is then ready to pack in 
sterilized jars and seal. 


Whole-NCustard Pickles 


12 4-inch Cucumbers 
¥% Cupful of Salt ustard 
\% Cupful of Sugar 1 uarts of Vinegar 
2 Cupfuls of Cold Water 
ACK four sterilized quart jars with 
fresh cucumbers that have been well 
scrubbed and dried and cover with a solu- 
tion made by blending together the sugar, 
salt and ground mustard and adding the 
vinegar and water. Seal and turn the jars 
upside down. The following day turn 
them aright and repeat the operation for 
four days. Store in a cool dark place. 


Cherry Pickles 


1 Dozen 4-inch Cucum- 1 Cupful of Salt 


bers 1 Cupful of Vinegar 
1 Quart of Cherry Tree 1 Gallons of Water 
Leaves 


4 Teaspoonfuls of 
White Mustard 


2 eames fuls of 
easpoonfuls o 
Celery Seed 


YY “— of Ground 


CRUB the cucumbers and pack them 
in a crock jar in single layers, using 
three or four thicknesses of well-cleaned 
cherry leaves between them. Cover with 
a brine made in the quantities named by 
pouring the slightly heated vinegar over 
the salt and then adding the water cold. 
Cover with a plate, weighted down to hold 
the cucumbers beneath the surface of the 
liquid, the exact quantity of which will de- 
pend upon the shape of the jar, and allow 
to stand ten days. Then drain, wash well 
in fresh water, heat to the boiling point 
in equal portions of vinegar and water to 
cover. Drain, cut crosswise in %¢-inch 
slices and pack in sterilized jars. Cover 
with a sirup made by boiling together for 
five minyy+es one and a half cupfuls of sugar, 
one cuy@™. of vinegar and two tablespoon- 


fuls of mixed pickling spices with red pep- 
per removed. Seal and allow to stand two 
weeks before using and these pickles will 
be crisp, juicy, spicy and sweet. 















Notice the variety of wide-necked jars now available in all of the popular sizes. 





WHENEVER-WHEREVER 


Nou ‘Lien LC 


In the cool and shady greenwood— 











or in the water d la Newport— 


Always remember that nothing, no nothing, adds such enjoyable 
relish to sandwiches, salads, hot or cold meats, as lavish use of 


THAT FLAVOR CALLED FRENCH 


- That exclusive, distinctive, palate-pleasing flavor possessed only 
by French’s Mustard. Blended according to a jealously guarded 
recipe it is the one and only mustard to have that flavor of flavors 
—that zestful, appetizing, interesting flavor known far and wide as 
“that flavor called French”’. 


FREE: For the benefit of those who find joy in their eating— 
for those who love the flick of flavor that spurs appetite to antici- 
pation, we have prepared a set of famous recipes that will be sent 
free on request—together with Flavia’s Flavor Talk No. 5. Just sign 
and mail the coupon. 














Send the coupon below for French's 
Flavor Talk No. 5, to help you plan 
new and interesting menus. 


Also a set of French's Recipe Cards for mak- 
ing savory salads, entrees, dressings and other 
appetizing dishes. Send the coupon below. 
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The R. T. French Company, 5 Mustard Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Now, don’t you go tl I come,” he said, And they wonder, as waiting the long years through 
“And don’t you make any noise!” In the dust of that little chair, 
So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; Since he kissed them and put them there. 


—EuGENE FIgELp 


EUGENE FIELD WROTE ‘‘LITTLE BOY BLUE’’ IN 1889 ~ ABOUT A YEAR LATER ‘“‘LYSOL’’ DISINFECTANT 
WAS BORN ~ SINCE THEN IT HAS PROTECTED THOUSANDS OF HOMES AGAINST THE 
COMMON DISEASES WHICH SO OFTEN LEAD TO NEEDLESS SORROW. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: LEHN & FINK, INC., BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY. © Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1928 
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Drawings 
By Sidney C. Lomas 








oods That Go Together 


smelREAKFAST was just over in 
eA jay) the Maxwell household. Father 
spe) had already departed, and the 
Bi) younger children were putting 
“&28) on their wraps for school; only 
he long-legged high-school lad, still 
sat at the table. “‘Can’t I have a piece of 
toast with my egg, mother?”’ 

“No, John; I don’t dare give you starch 
and egg together—they might explode in 
your stomach.” 

“But you always let me until you got 
that new food book, and nothing ever 
happened. Besides, everybody we know 
eats eggs and toast together.”” John 
gathered up his books. ‘‘Why don’t you 
ask somebody who knows about food? 
I don’t believe the home-economics teacher 
at school hands out the stuff that’s in your 
book.” 

Mrs. Maxwell was thoughtful as she 
watched John run down the street. Like 
most mothers, she bought the choicest 
food she could afford and cooked it the 
way her family liked it best. Nobody had 
ever taught her anything about planning 
meals; but she had heard a good deal 
lately about the influence of food on 
health. This had led her to invest in a 
book which claimed to tell what food com- 
binations were safe and what were not, 
and it upset many of her old ideas. 


To Eat or What to Eat 


HE used to think bread and butter im- 
portant for every meal; now she read 

that starch was a dangerous food and 
would shorten their lives if used more than 
once a day. She had tried to inaugurate 
a new régime, but the whole family had 
rebelled. Today she was entertaining the 
Tuesday Club. It would be nice to have 
strawberry sauce 
and ice cream, for 
the new berries were 
just in; but she hesi- 
tated to use an acid 
fruit with sugar for 
fear of poisoning her 
guests. 

Perhaps she could 
compromise on two 
or three big red ber- 
ries as a garnish for 
each dish. At any 
rate, she mustn’t 
stand idling at the 
window—there was 
too much to do. 

At two o’clock the first of the club mem- 
bers rang the bell. ‘‘Glad to see you, Mrs. 
Jackson. My, you’re looking well!” 

“Thanks—I’m feeling better too. After 
the doctor put me on a diet I had a talk 
with Miss Morgan—she teaches home eco- 
nomics at high school, you know—and 
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learned all the whys and wherefores. Now 
that I am more intelligent about what I 
eat I’m a different person altogether.” 

“Did you see what Walt Mason wrote 
the other day?” asked Mrs. Sykes, who 
had come in while Mrs. Jackson was speak- 
ing. ‘It went about like this: ‘I meet all 
kinds of diet fans, and each one throws a 
spasm and tells me of his feeding plans 
with great enthusiasm. I had the 
gout, an old man calls, which 
threatened to destroy me; I 
started eating codfish balls, and 
now no pains annoy me.’”’ 

“My dieting isn’t that bad,” 
said Mrs. Jackson, smiling. 
“But I’ve cut down on 
sweets and pastry and 
am not allowed to eat 
between meals. It really 
pays to eat the right 
things.” 

‘*But the catch is, 
what are they?’’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Elder, the 
latest arrival. ‘“‘There’s 
a story about a young 
writer who, after reading 
that fishermen are more 
intelligent than farmers 
because they eat so much 
fish, wroteto Mark Twain 
to inquire how much fish an aspiring 
novelist should eat. At the same time he 
sent a sample of his work. Mark Twain 
replied: ‘Yes, Agassiz. does recommend 
authors to eat fish, because the phosphorus 
in it makes brains. So far you are cor- 
rect. But I cannot help you to a decision 
as to the amount you need to eat—at 
least, not with cer- 
tainty. If the speci- 
men composition 
you sent is about 
your usual average 
I should judge that 
perhaps a couple of 
whales would be 
about all you would 
want for the present. 
Not the largest kind, 
but simply good 
middling-sized 
whales.’”’ 

Mrs. Maxwell 
brought the conver- 
sation back toa seri- 
ous vein. “‘ What I'd like to know is what 
foods go together,’’ she declared. “I have 
a book which lists so many food combi- 
nations as dangerous that I am afraid to 
have more than one food at a meal any 
more. The family is up in arms, of 
course.” 







“Let’s ask Miss Morgan,” suggested 
Mrs. Jones. ‘‘I’m expecting her to show 
up later as my guest. She won’t get here 
until after school, but we can talk things 
over when the meeting breaks up.” 

As soon as the program was ended the 
teacher was plied with questions. “Miss 
Morgan, I am taking buttermilk to get 
thin, and Mrs. Sykes is taking it to get 
fat. Does that make sense?”’ 

“Yes; you see, it all depends on how 
you use it. Buttermilk is a splendid food— 
even babies nowadays are given specially 

prepared buttermilk 

3 instead of sweet milk, 
<Sa) because it is so easy 

) 0| to digest. If Mrs. 
Sykes adds a quart of 
buttermilk to herreg- 
ular diet every day 
she’ll soon take on more 
weight—that is, unless 
too hurried eating,. lack 
of sleep, worry or fatigue 
is hindering digestion.” 

“Then how can but- 
termilk make me thin?” 
queried fleshy Mrs. 
Sample. 

“Tf you take butter- 
milk and little else, your 
system will draw upon 
your superfluous weight 
for energy. But timeand 
patience are needed to 
reduce; it is much easier not to let the 
tendency to stoutness get the better of 
you.” 

“But I really don’t eat much.” 


Rules, Even, for Eating 


_ ELL, if you didn’t eat more than you 

need, you wouldn’t be overweight. 
You ought to get a cookbook showing calor- 
ies and learn how to regulate your meals.” 

“‘T have three growing children,’’ spoke 
up Mrs. Maxwell, ‘‘and I try to give them 
the right food. The book I have been fol- 
lowing stipulates bread not more than 
once a day and no desserts at all—but you 
should hear the family howl! What am 
I to do?” 

“There are a great many diet fads,”’ re- 
joined Miss Morgan, ‘“‘and many widely 
circulated food rules are simply old wives’ 
tales; there is even a chart which is sup- 
posed to show just which part of the body 
is affected by each kind of food! The 
truth is that many foods can be used in al- 
most endless combinations, provided a 
few simple rules are observed. 

“The body is essentially a machine, de- 
pending for its activity and its upkeep on 
foods of different sorts. We must not be 
too much impressed by the vegetarian 
who, in support of his pet diet, cites 
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Be Fashionably Furred 


at very Little Cost! 


Rich luxury of fur! . . . exquisite 
softness of fashionable, deep, 
lasting color! dependabil- 
ity ... durability . . . economy. 


Women accustomed to paying more 
for their furs are justifiable in their pref- 
erence for the two economy furs of 
fashion — Mendoza Beaver dyed coney 
and Mendoza Seal dyed coney. § Mendoza 
Beaver answers fashion’s demand in 
its soft, rich brown tone. Mendoza Seal, 
its lustrous, lasting black tone meeting 
fashion’s great favor of black, is an 
equally supple and beautiful fur. 


Your favorite store will gladly show 
you striking new models in these 
fashionable, economy furs— 


MENDOZA BEAVER 


Dyed Coney 


MENDOZA SEAL 


Dyed Coney 


Would you like to know the real new style in 
furs ...to see sketches showing the most exclu- 
sive new style notes? Send coupon for free book- 
let, “The Best Fur Styles of the New Season.” 





MENDOZA FUR DYEING WORKS, Inc. 
712 East 133rd Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, your new style booklet. 
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Try it—you'll prefer it always 


MopeEss is so obviously superior, 


so much more comfortable—that 
once you have tried it, ordinary 
sanitary napkins will not be 


ACCC ptable. 
These superiorities are 


reasons why Modess is so impres- 
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sively better: the gauze is softened 
by a new method and for extra 


comfort is cushioned with a vel 


vety film of cotton. The sides are 


smoothly rounded and shaped 

no hard, chafing edges. An entirely 
new substance has been invented 
for the disposable center—as soft 
and downy as cotton yet amazingly 
absorbent. It is truly disposable. 
A way has been found to make 


the back resistant to moisture. 


Modess is so much more com- 


fortable than other sanitary nap- 
kins—so safe and modern—that 
you might expect it to be rela- 
tively costly You can buy Modess, 


however, at the same price asked 


for ordinary napkins. 











Thon Parr. who ‘lived on coarse bread 
ind cheese and at the e of 12 ial } 
n the othe 1 en t t 

t that be e the I e ( 
the } lic , best 
rus. The main thing is to know how 


to get the most benefit from what we eat 
“When I tried to talk balanced meals 

to my husband yesterday,” said Mrs. 

Jackson ruefully, ““he came back at me 

with a jingle he’d read somewhere: 

" Mi this lah ale u hat he found on his plate 


And never, as pe opte do now, 


f 
] } } f- 
Did he note the amount of the calorie count ; 
He ate it because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat 


De stroy ing a roast or a pie, 
To think it in lime or in fat 


Or a couple of vilamins shy. 


, 1 
WaS LACKING 


He cheerfully chewed every species of food 
Untroubl d by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by some fancy 

desserl 


And he lived over nine hun lred years ee 


“Well, the answer to that is, Methuss 
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‘Because mineral oil is not a food and 
does not make for fat. It would be good 
for you but bad for Mrs. Syke 

“‘Should I take olive oil, or would ar 
salad oil do?”’ spoke up Mrs. S 

‘All id « have tically t an 
food vali ( \ eve i 1VOI 
and a price that suit 


“How about cod-liver oil 

“It, too, is a food, but is richer in vita- 
mins A and D than any of our common 
foods. Vitamin A is necessary for growth 
and for health and vigor for all ages; vita- 
min D is a rickets preventive.’ 


. NoWonder! 


“FUT children who aren’t given cod- 
liver oil do grow normally and have 

no trace of rickets,’”’ put in Mrs. Elder. 
“Yes; but they are getting their vita- 
mins some other way. Vitamin A is an 
important component of milk, cream, but- 
ter, cheese, green leaves and 
which is why 


1 
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e 
children need them every 


day. As for Vitamin D, milk and egg yolk 
have a good deal; green foods have a little 
too. Another way to get it is to let bright 


un shine on the bare skin. Sun baths 
have an important place in the baby’s 
aily schedule, but cod-liver oil is given as 
an extra precaution, because it is very 
‘ich in this precious substance.” 

**A hotel waiter,’’ confided Mrs. Sample, 
“almost shed tears when I ordered deviled 
crab and ice cream the other day.” 

“No wonder!’” was Miss Morgan’s 
comment. “You can’t get thin by eating 

it contains too many calories; 





ice cream 
and besides, eating very rich food with sea 
food is apt to overtax the stomach. Often 
that rich food is ice cream — which explains 
the tradition about sea food and ice cream. 
“Miss Morgan,”’ asked Mrs. Elder, 
whose concern was for a small daughter, 
“T understand you advise the children to 
have a glass of milk at every meal 
Doesn’t that rule out a lot of foods 
grapefruit for breakfast, for example? It’s 
risky, isn’t it, to combine acid and milk?” 
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It is better not to eat too much acid 
it any time Che milder orange is better 
or young children, but for the older on 

id for grown-ups, grapefruit i t 
troublesome ordinarily After eating an 


strongly acid food, however, milk should 
be drunk at the end of the meal.”’ 

‘“How about strawberries and cream?” 

“Being mostly fat, cream digests 
slowly; if taken with food that’s apt to 
be disturbing, it emphasizes the difficulty. 
The acid in strawberries upsets little chil 
dren and some adults, hence it is advisable 
to omit the cream—or to use 
tle—whenever strongly acid 
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in the menu. 
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food figures 


2A Problem in Absorption 


| OES that apply to cucumbers and 
milk?’’ queried Mrs. Maxwell. “We 
are all fond of ‘cukes,’ but I seldom let the 
children touch them.” 
““Cucumbers are terribly abused. We 











wouldn’t think of letting any other vege 
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table lie about the way cucumbers often 

do,’’ declared Miss Morgan They should 

I put into ice water a hile be ré rr 

t ye fresh to be 
Usu y the ré 
“aps! 
soaked in alt 
~ water or vinegar, 
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tough and indi 
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“But to get back: It is t so much 
what foods are eaten together as what 
: . 
beneficial substance ré sorbed from 
the things we eat. If] co d foods 
vithout condiments and wit it too muc 
it or sugar, do not agree with you ther 
is something wrong. Ask yourself whether 
u Nave sulficient rest, sleep, exercise 
amusement and sunshine; then build 


k and vegetables 

“A good rule is a pint of milk for each 
adult and a quart for each child not yet 
with generous servings 
daily of two vegetables other than pota- 
toes. A third vegetable, preferably raw, 
is all to the good. Canned tomatoes may 
always be substituted for raw fruit or 
vegetable, remember. Serve fruit at least 
once a day and especially whenever 
there’s no raw vegetable on the menu.”’ 

“Are potatoes fattening? They are 
pure starch, aren’t they?”’ 

““No particular kind of food is fatten- 
ing; it is a question of taking more cal 


your diet around mil 


through college, 


ories than you need. A book which gives 
the calorie value of foods will help you 
here. If you eat one hundred calories of 


potato you'll have to go slow on other 
things, unless you want to put on weight. 
And—in answer to your second question 
potatoes are valuable for many things be 
sides starch. In choosing between bread 
and potatoes, omit the bread.”’ 

‘““Must the bread be brown?” 

“That depends. If you had few vege- 
tables and lived mostly on bread and 
milk, whole-wheat bread would be im- 
portant; but with plenty of vegetables 
and milk, whole-wheat bread, though still 
good, is not so vital.” 

“Well, we've bombarded you long 
enough, Miss Morgan,” said the hostess. 
“But John gets his egg on toast tomorrow 
that hasn’t too much fat or sugar surely !’ 

“‘Not unless you soak the toast in butter,’ 
was Miss Morgan’s parting admonition. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Do 
nutrition at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


This is her fourth nutrition article for the Journal. 
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small it displaces only a few books: 
vou turn to it as vou would to a well- 
loved volume. \ window ledge is a 


good place, a himney corner another. 


I | Rest it on that taboret at the turn of 
nter the the stairs, whence its pleasant voice 


can be heard through the whole house. 
if you wish, or reduced to intimate 


music for your ear alone. 


newer convenience 





Wherever vou have a lamp socket. 


QO { el eectri ¢ reagh oe idea Atwater Kent 


It npactne s. its moder? mbptiic- 
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ts harmonious coloring. its finis! 


it 
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26 like tapestry ol long ago, make it a 
a ré : charming companion In any room— 


agreeable in any decorative scheme. 
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Most families with only one set pre- Many homes have their upstairs sets, 


yy. | as well. In thinking of your electric 
S< ZA Gre LY SD) eT | , radio don’t forget the night table by 
LF|\ STNG » oe 4 ia" the bedside. 


Atwater Kent engineering takes all 
the unwieldiness out of radio. Atwater 
Kent workmanship gives it reliability. 
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fer theirs in the living room. It con- 
forms with the spirit of comfort and 
comradeship that distinguishes such 
rooms. A very small table holds it—at 
the arm of a favorite chair, perhaps: or 


close by a couch where it is so easy to 





change the music at will by touching 
the FuLt-vistion Dial. Atwater Kent modern quantity pro- 
duction gives it moderate price. Many 
families. needing more than one set. 
have been surprised to find that they 
could get two Atwater Kent electric 
sets for the sum they expected to pay 
for one. 


Through a free home demonstration 
you may determine where this set 
would best fit into your own scheme— 





and how you would like its perform- 
ance. A telephone call to the nearest 

Often the Atwater Kent A.C. set is Atwater Kent dealer will give you the 
tucked away in a bookshelf; it is so opportunity. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
{701 Wissahickon Ave. 1. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 





On the air—every Sunday night— Atwater Kent Hour—listen in! 

















IEN JOLIE. 


prepares for the 
fashions of fall with found- 
ations of slim, youthful 
lines, each authentic in its 
style, delightful in its fabric 
and perfect in its fit.... 
On sale at all good stores 


Write for illustrations 


of the newest Bien Jolie models 


BENJAMIN & JOHNES 
Dept. L., 358 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Quick as thought he bent to the 


candle, and the study sank into 






ss. A hot staccato whis 
per rasped on myear. ‘‘You’re 
going to Berlin for sure?” 

“Yes, on Friday. Why?” 

“If anything should happen to me can I 
rely on you to redeem a ghastly folly of 
mine?”’ 

“T’ll help you in any way I can.” 

Our hands met in the dark. ‘‘Listen, 
then! In the drawing-room of a woman 
called Floria Pellegrini, an opera singer, 
who hasan apartment at 305 Hohenzollern- 
Allee, a sealed envelope is hidden in the 
gramophone cabinet. It is in the lower 
part, thrust away behind a lot of old 
gramophone records—a blue envelope; 
you can’t mistake it. Do you think you 
could retrieve that envelope without this 
woman’s knowing and take it to an ad- 
dress I'll give you?”’ 

““T’ll do my best. But how can you be 
sure it’s still there?’”’ 

‘Because the gramophone is never 


used. Floria hates gramophones. 
His use of the woman’s Christian name 


was to recur to me later. 


” 


EZ THE envelope has gone,”’ he went 
on, “‘you’ll know that I’ve been there 
before you. She gets up late. If you call 
early it oughtn’t to be difficult. Pretend 
you've got frocks or furs to sell and the 
maid—her name is Hedwi will show 
you into the salon to wait.” 

Again that awful bell 

“‘And what am I to do with this en- 


velope I asked. 

“Take it to one Joseph Bale He’s t 
a theatrical agency in the Taub trasse 
at N 97 Give 7 the envelop 

| 

He squeezed my I 1 

n’t fail me If l understood 
what this means to me! I let my people 





down, and I have to make good. Sure 
you’ve got those two addresses?”’ 

[ repeated them as he had given them 
to me. 

““Good. Now stand by to shut the 
window after me!” 

Noiselessly the window swung back. 
The smell of damp leaves was in my 
nostrils. And then the little man was gone. 

I closed the window as gently as I could, 
groped my way to the door and darted up 
to my bedroom. By candlelight I whipped 
the pins out of my hair, tore off my blouse 
and skirt and dragged on my kimono. 
Candle in hand, I hastened downstairs 
again to the front door. 

“What is it? Who’s there?” I asked. 


THICK voice answered in guttural 

English, “‘Is that you, gnddiges Frau- 
lein? Please to open quickly. It is I, 
Major Ungemach.”’ 

I swung back the door; Ungemach 
stepped swiftly into the hall. His puffy 
face was deeply troubled and his pale eyes 
smoldered angrily. His overcoat was cast 
about his shoulders and he carried an 
electric torch in his hand. He turned from 
me to rap out an order to someone in- 
visible in the gloom. 

“Stay there with your men at the 
garden gate,’” he barked. ‘* You’ll let no- 
body pass, verstanden?”’ 

“Zu Befehl, Herr Major,” a gruff voice 
spoke back. 

Ungemach took the door from me and 
closed it. ‘‘One of our people has es- 
caped,”” said the major bluntly. ‘“‘It is 
thought he may have come by way of 
your garden. You must have been in bed. 
Did you hear any suspicious sound down- 
stairs?” 

“Only the gun,” I replied, wondering 
whether I looked as terrified as I felt, 
“‘and the excitement afterward.” 

The beam of his torch swept the bare 
hall. It fell upon the electric switch beside 
the door. His hand turned the button, 
but the hall remained dark. 
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(come, Says the Drum 


Continued from Page 7) 


** Donnerwetter!”’ he rasped. ‘The light 
to fail on this ofall nights! With the gra- 
cious Fraulein’s permission I will take a 
look round. We'll start with the study, as 
that gives on the garden.” 

Familiar as he was with the house, he 
led the way without hesitation along the 
passage, his lamp flinging a shaft of white 
light before him as he went. We had 
reached the study threshold when a single 
shot rang out from the garden. With a 
muttered exclamation Ungemach dashed 
into the room and threw open the window. 
There fell another deafening explosion 
without; guttural voices shouted in- 
coherently, heavy footfalls grated on the 
gravel. The major darted out, and I was 
left alone in the dark. Sick with fear, I 
leaned back against the doorpost, afraid 


to ask myself what those shots portended 


and what I should do next. 

The muffled throbbing of a car and the 
violent slamming of the front door decided 
the question for me. A light glimmered in 


the passage, and Doctor von Hentsch 
burst into the study. He was engaged in 
a furious argument: with his wife, who fol- 
lowed after. He carried the paraffin lamp 
from the lobby in his hand. 


| iy SET the lamp down on the desk and 
caught sight of me. ‘Ach, Olifia,”’ 





he cried, ‘‘what’s happening here? Have 
the ll gone mad up at the Sx S 
\ p er’s ¢ ed I € ed 
M r | emach < ne und oUt It 
He t in 1 
i B ) 
I H Or er he 
iSSl itely. She came act ut 
her large arm about me. “Poor is 
very cross,” she explained. “A soldier 


tried to prod him in the stomach with his 


bayonet. Dear child,”’ she added, looking 





at me anxiously, “I’m afraid you 1 t 
have been dreadtf irmed “x 
“*T was rather scared,’”’ I admitted 
““Tell me what happened!” she urged. 
Dear Frau von Hentsch—how I hated 


to lie to her! But I set my teeth and 
fibbed. The secret I held was not mine to 
share with another living soul. So I ex- 
plained that, growing sleepy over my 
typing, I had gone off to bed, to be 
awakened out of my first sleep by the 
firing of the castle gun. Lest Ungemach 
should mention the fact that he had been 
kept waiting at the front door, I was care- 
ful to add that when he first rang I had 
put my head under the bedclothes, too 
frightened to go downstairs and see who 
sought admittance. 

“Well, I declare,”’ exclaimed Frau von 
Hentsch when I had done, “I’m not sur- 
prised at Fritz’s getting mad! I could 
understand one of those dumb Poles losing 
his head if he were alone in charge and a 
prisoner broke loose. But the major was 
here himself, you say, when those shots 
were fired in the garden?”’ 

“Yes. He was talking to me here in the 
study.” 


HERE was a step on the gravel outside 
the window, and Doctor von Hentsch 
came in. I am pretty intuitive, and the 
moment I saw him I was aware of a sort of 
tension existing between us. His first 
glance was toward me—an odd, question- 
ing glance. I felt myself go cold all over. 
Frau van Hentsch divined at once that 
something unpleasant had happened. 
“*Ah, there you are at last!’’ she said. “I 
hope that no one’s been hurt, Fritz?” 
“‘Nothing of any consequence,” he re- 
marked nonchalantly, picking up the let- 
ters on the desk. 
*“But the major told Olivia that one of 
the prisoners had escaped,” Frau von 
Hentsch persisted. 
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‘As a matter of fact,”’ retorted 
her husband rather testily, ‘‘ the 
major was not in the castle at all 
when it happened. He was down 
in the town, at Schmidt’s Wein 
stube. Without your permission, 

my dear Lucy,” he went on quickly. “I 
don’t propose to discuss it. And I do not 
wish you, Lucy, or you, Olifia, to gossip 
about this affair. There have been night 
alarms at Schlatz in the past to test the 
preparedness of the garrison. This time, 
instead of the barracks it was the turn of 
the Schloss to be aroused. There’s no 
need for the public to be told more than 
that. But,” he continued in a more 
matter-of-fact tone, ‘it’s close on mid 
night. Time we were all in our beds!” 
III 

PASSED a wretched night; for ponder- 

ing over the enigma of those shots in the 
garden I scarcely closed my eyes. Doctor 
von Hentsch’s attitude made it clear that 


the authorities meant to hush the matter 
up, but whether this was because the 
prisoner had been recaptured or bex 

he had got clean awa I was ata 


determine. 

And the next morn 
elucidation of the mystery. Indeed, there 
was no allusion of any kind to the event 
of the preceding night. 

After luncheon I returned to the study 
to finish typing out certain chapters whicl 
had to catch the afternoon post 
t 


Ins rought no 








Id Frau von Hents« \ seldon t 
out during the heat of the day, that I 
down to the station wit el 
inuscript and 1 f r 
rT “Sy T 
( ert 
\ 
{ 
the whee 
Franziska, who answered my ring at th 
bell, explained the presence of the car. It 
belonged to a gentleman who had called 
to see the Herr Landgerichtsrat and, find 
ing him from home, though momentaril 
expected back, had elected t Vall I 


Herr was in the study now. 

I had started to mount the stairs when 
the idea came to me to avail myself of the 
absence of the Von Hentsches to have a 
look round the garden. I was certain now 
that Major Abbott had got away, and I 
thought I should like to see for myself his 
route of escape. Anyway I should have 
to go into the garden sometime before the 
evening meal to cut flowers for the table. 
So I fetched the flower basket and the 
garden scissors from their place in the 
pantry and entered the garden through 
the gate on the road. 





FELT very happy that evening in the 

garden. I was twenty-two, romantic 
and eager; I had had the most picturesque 
adventure; and I possessed a secret, a 
delightful, exciting secret, to browse over 
and be thrilled by in moments of depres 
sion. I had left the path I had been fol 
lowing and, smiling to myself, was bending 
over a rosebush which grew apart in front 
of a laurel thicket, when a harsh voice 
spoke suddenly almost in my ear. 

“It is so mournful to be mirthful 
alone,”’ it said in German. 

Startled, I sprang back. From the other 
side of a laurel bush a man with a heavy 
square face was smirking at me most in 
gratiatingly. “‘I beg your pardon?”’ I said. 

He had doffed his hard black felt hat, 
disclosing a very short crop of wiry 
grizzled hair. His head was shaved at the 
sides so as to reveal the scalp grayly. He 
was one of the most hirsute individuals I 
had ever seen. 

There were pads of black hair on his 
projecting cheek bones, little tufts at his 
nostrils, and a velvety thatch darkened 
the backs of his large, spadelike hands. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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our faded dresses 
can now be dyed 
perfectly — even 
in lighter shades. 





O more worries over faded or streaked dresses! 
No matter how badly faded or distasteful the 
color, it can be changed into shimmering loveliness— 
even a lighter shade if you wish. 
Simply take any drab or stained dress and give it a 
White RIT treatment. Like magic the color disappears, 
leaving an even, unstreaked surface. White RIT is as 
harmless as boiling water. 
For dyeing or tinting to replace the color that has been 


removed, always use New Improved RIT. It is so easy 


to use and results are guaranteed. 


Months of 
additional wear can be added to every article in your 


Start today to reclaim your old dresses 


wardrobe—lingerie—hose—scarfs, etc. 


Get White RIT and RIT at your drug 


or department store for only 


THIS 
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l5ca package. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 W. Jacks 
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; i hi Pa t 

He v e laurel bush, 

t | set f him he 
vaS a most massively built person, with 
cu 1 arms and an amazingly 
broad shoulder span. Altogether, what 
with his remarkable build, his great bushy 
eyebrows, shadowing hard and rather 

I 


fierce eyes, and his general hairiness, there 
was more than a suggestion of some gi- 
gantic man ape about him. 


At my rather stiff rejoinder he cocked 


his head at me, narrowing his eyes. Then 
he smiled more expansively than ever, 
baring under his coarse and close-clipped 


mustache big yellow teeth set 


that glinted in the sun. 
‘A quotation,” he said in his 
You, as a 


with gold 


grating 
foreigner, 
should study our 


Vi ice ae classic 
mein teures Fra tle 171, 
great German writers.’ 

ar air offended me; besides, I 
' wing uncomfortable under his per- 
istent stare So | 





said very distantly, 

| is a private houst Were you look- 
d : 

SUDDENLY M r Abbot varning 

= me t I e German 

hot f Ie Vil clubfoot, 

comes inquit ifter me be ur guard! 


Don’t let him suspect you, or 


eyes dropped 





t the str lve eet But the bushes 
concealed the 

With a movement he thrust 

te trawl ale t cket of his coat 

{ iced ( It isa solt 


i , i : 99 | + 
H ) lars similar to 
{ 
but xt in Ger vas the qui 
ejoind | re ide in Lo 
( He ( 1 it ut ** See the 
i t 
But | t g at the lettering 
My) « cs vy ¢ { eted a long Gark 
brown smear that stained the linen 
through and through. And I knew that 
the stain was not of earth but of blood. 


With a brusque thrust of his huge body 
the stranger burst through the laurel bush 
and stood before me. He limped as he 
came, and as he emerged from the thicket 
I saw that one of his feet was misshapen 
and incased in a monstrous boot. 

But for the surprising intervention of 
Franziska I believe my face would have 
betrayed me. I was numb with horror. 
My little man was once more a prisoner, 
then, if not dead, and here already, hot on 
the track, appeared the clubfooted man 
against whom he had so impressively cau 


tioned me. I thought of the travel-stained 
car, the weary chauffeur at the door. 
Clubfoot 1] time 
ee appearance, I say, gave 
me a brief respite. I had not heard 
her approach, and the first thing I knew 
of her presence was when a solid mass of 
flesh, tightly packed into blue-and-white 
check, tripping over a root, was precipi- 


tated between us. I helped her up. 

“T ran so fast,” she panted; ‘‘the Herr 
Landgerichtsrat is so nervous. He’s 
waiting in the study now to receive the 
gentleman.”’ 

“The Herr Landgerichtsrat will await 
my pleasure,’’ announced the cripple with 
dignity, and the crutch-handled stick de- 
scribed a gesture of dismissal. ‘‘Go!”’ 

Sharp as the bark of a dog and as fierce 
the order rang out. At the same time the 
lame man lurched forward a pace, deter- 
mined, ominous, with stick uplifted. Fran- 
ziska took to her heels and fled. 

I had myself in hand now. I knew the 
danger, and I was prepared to meet it. 


Boldly I faced the man with the clubfoot. 
I saw him holding out the collar to me 
“Then you can’t identify this collar?”’ 
No,”’ I answered. “It’s English, vou 
say? I didn’t know there was such a thing 
as an Englishman at Schlatz. I’ve 
met one, at any rate.” 

““Nevertheless, there was one here,” he 
rejoined, stuffing the collar away in his 
pocket. ‘A prisoner in the castle.” 

“But I thought that only German offi- 
cers were interned at Schlatz?’ 

“Asa rule, yes. But this was the excep- 
tion. A desperate criminal, my gracious 
young lady, a murderer, a man who would 
stop at nothing, arrested by the German 
authorities and held at the request of your 
British Government.” 


fe: the time he was speaking his tiger 
ish eyes kept boring into my face 
Not for an instant did I believe his tal 
My game little major was no murderer: 
of that I was convinced. 

You knew that a prisoner had escaped 





never 





didn’t you?” he added casually 
I thought If thi in were 
charged with the estigat t 
e must be acquainted with my st is | 
id given it to Major I ema id t 
Von Hentsches So I sa ri I | 


heard so 


‘Did the commandant tell you that the 


prisoner was English?”’ 

For the fraction of a second I paused. 1 
was not afraid to tell him the truth, but 

yme instinct bade me beware of a trap 
““No,”’ I answered decided]: 

hin an? 


’ a | } 1 " 
said the lame man musin 


4 Ai 
Your beauty sleet Vv Lhe 
the ringing of bells, the hue and cri 


learn that a prisoner has escaped! W) 


more thrilling than an escape, mein 
Fraulein! What more dramatic! And vet 
you display no emotion Mein compl 
ment, Fraulein!’ 
My throat was dry; my hands burned 
I had blundered, blundered bad: Of 


course, I should have manifested surprise 


and plied him with questions 
“After all,’’ the velvety 


voice pro 
ceeded, ‘‘if he had known, 


when he 
his compatriots was only a few 
implored your assistance.”’ 

ay H;”’ 


I CRIED, “I’m 


A murderer, you said he was, I think?” 
** Ja wohl. A redoubtable assassin.”’ 


**And did he get away? I mean, did he 


make good his escape? Or was he recap 
tured and brought back?”’ 

A cloud seemed to pass over my com 
panion’s hard features. He gave me 
other of his piercing glances. ‘* You 
ter ask 
snapped his fingers 
a commandant!”’ 

I laughed, though God 
little like mirth. 
won't talk.” 


al 


r 
d bet 


“Ah, but the 


The big cripple seemed to take a deep 
breath; his sprouting nostrils opened and 
shut, and his eyes flamed up suddenly, 
“No,” he growled 


like a kindling fire. 
irascibly, his sleek 


accents 


get off so lightly. 


enemies [| make, in order that 


(Continued on Page 97) 








Was 
skulking in this very garden, that one of 
yards 
away he might have sought you out and 


thankful he 
didn’t. I should have died of fright. 


your friend, Major—Major’’—h« 


“na, this imbecile of 


knows I felt 
major 


forgotten. 
““He’s been sent home. And lucky he is to 
If I'd had my way I'd 
have clapped the bungling fool into the 
lowest range of the solitary confinement 
cells at Spandau and left him to rot there. 
Am I to plan, to toil, to slave, to follow 
my goal unswervingly, heedless of the 
some 
clumsy cavalry major shall come blunder- 
ing in and upset my careful calculations? 
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ont fool yourself 


_ - ] . 

Since halitosis never announces it 
self, to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 


Are you 


unpopular 
with your own 


children ? 


Make sure that you don't have halitosis. 
It is inexcusable. And unnecessary. 


ae . a ; 
some mothers blam« 


. 
¢ 
e l 
+ _ + 
sent 
—tQ1heeeAe seenelo efnlseo +! > 
Intellige it eopie realize that as esult 


: | i + + a 
modern habits halitosis is very common and 


@ that anyone may Nave it, dnd 
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4 “Spee , 
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offending, by the svstematic ise Ol Listerine 
at +} | : 
in the mouth. Every morning. Every night 
¢ - 
And pDetween times when necessary, especially 
4 | r 1 7 1 
- > nonnlo >> ) tlo h va . 
before meeting people. Keep a bottle handy in 


home and ofhce for this purpose. 

Listerine checks halitosis instantly. Being 
antiseptic, 1t strikes at its commonest cause- 
fermentation in the oral cavity. Then, being 
a powerful deodorant, it destroys the odors 
themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s power 
to deodorize, make this test: Rub a slice of 
onion on your hand. Then apply Listerine 
clear Immediately, every trace of onion 
dor is gone. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, Mo 


INTENDED FOR MEN 


but try and keep the women away 


Have you tried the new LISTERINE SHAV 
ING CREAM? Keeps your face marvelously 
cool long after shaving. Incidentally, women 
think rather highly of it as a shampoo. 
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—the safe.antiseptic 
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Smooth riding ease and restful comfort make 
the new Ford an especially good car for women to drive 


WHEN you see the new Ford, you are impressed 
instantly by low, trim, graceful lines and 
the beauty of its two-tone color harmonies. 
As you watch it in traffic and on the open 
road you can note how quickly it accelerates 
and get some idea, too, of the speed and power 
of its 40-horse-power engine. 
Ford yourself 
can you fully appreciate the easy riding com- 
fort that an outstanding feature of 


this great new car. 


But only by driving the new 
is such 


is the use of Houdaille 
formerly furnished 
as standard equipment on only the most expen- 
sive automobiles. Yet even Houdaille shock 
absorbers of themselves do not account for the 


One reason, of course, 


hydraulic shock absorbers, 


complete riding comfort of the new Ford. 
Equally important are the design and con- 
struction of the new transverse springs, the low 


center of gravity, and what engineers speak of 


as the low ratio of unsprung weight 
to the sprung weight of the car. 

All of factors combine to 
soften or eliminate the force of road 
shocks and to make the new Ford an 
exceptionally comfortable and easy- 
riding car at all speeds. Even rough roads may 
be taken at a fast pace without hard jolts or 
bumps or the exaggerated bouncing rebound 
which is the cause of most motoring fatigue. 

You have a feeling of mental comfort, too, 
in driving the new Ford because of its reliabil- 
ity and the safety afforded by its steel body, 
four-wheel brakes and Triplex shatter-proof 
glass windshield. This freedom from mechani- 
cal trouble—this security—means a great deal 
to every woman who drives a car. 

Prove this for yourself by telephoning the 
nearest Ford dealer and asking him to bring 
the new Ford to your home for a demonstration. 


these 


Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, 


Check up on comfort, on speed, 
hill 
climbing, on gasoline economy, on 
up-keep cost, and 
you will know that there is nothing 
quite like it 
quality and price. 

The low price, in fact, is the result of new 
manufacturing methods and production econ- 
omies as unusual as the car itself. 


on power, on acceleration, on 


safety, on low 
Mich 


anywhere in design, 


The new Ford comes to you equipped with 
four Houdaille hydraulic shock absorbers, four- 
wheel brakes, Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 
shield, five steel-spoke wheels, four 30 x 4.50 
balloon tires, windshield wiper on 
closed cars, speedometer, gasoline gage on 
instrument panel, dash light, mirror, combina- 
tion stop and tail light, theft-proof coinci- 
dental lock, oil indicator rod, and high- 
pressure grease gun lubrication. 


electric 
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ky than pfennigs 1 1 Clubfoot’s px 
tion. But I can learn from you, ja wohl. 
You’ve given me a lesson in self-control. 
An excellent thing, self-control, an invalu 
able quality’’—he plunged his searching 
regard again into my face—‘“‘ provided 
’re sure of yourself A bold front, 





s the secret of success. How do the 








nart Yankees put it It’s a good life if 
' 
ou don’t weaken He paused and then 
lingeri | is thoug e were smacking 
his chops over the words, repeated the 
Nrase If vou de t ¢ en, 1 dear 
\ l lady! He made me ceremoniou 
bow “T have the I t l ua 
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evitable.”’ 
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believe I had anything to do with this 
Englishman’s escape, Herr Doctor?” 


x; tied for one instant!”’ he declared em- 
phatically and with such honest in 
dignation that I felt a secret twinge « 
shame. ‘I accepted your word implicitly, 
my dear, as I told this gentleman not five 
minutes ago.”’ He cleared his throat. 
“This is a hard task for me, mein Kind. 
We have grown very fond of you since you 
have been here, my wife and I. We—we 
shall miss you, Olifia.”’ 
“Of what does this man accuse me 
He brings no specific charge ve that 
you are a foreigner. On that ground 
e objects to your presence here, prac 
tically within the precincts of a state 
prison.” 
‘**And you admit his objection 
“Thaveno choice. This gentleman 
has influence, influence which I find 
myself unable to withstand. Enough 
to have had Major Ungemach placed 
on half pay. And Ungemach’s father 
is a general. I may be the next vi 
tim, for all I know.” 
“But who is this man?” I de- 
manded. 
Gravely the judge adjusted his 
pince-nez and looked at me. **Olifia,”’ 
he said, “I take the privilege of a 
friend who is old enough to be the 
father you have lost to offer you a 
piece of advice. Through no fault of 
your own you have touched the fringe 
ofa disagreeable, an unfortunate busi- 
ness. It is perhaps natural that you 
are inquisitive about it; but believe 
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escaped ? 
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husband knows, I think,’ 


pped « \ 


“but he hasn’t told 


let you stay on here,”’ she added, “‘I sup 
pose it means that they’ve recaptured this 
or that he’s dead. 
of course, there are other English spies im- 
prisoned in the Sch , 

I felt my pulses quicken. I bent down 
over my open trunk so as to |] 1 


poor creature 


as I asked, a 


trive, ‘‘He 
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_ daughter about 
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seeine iimaster thie ja! Here, take your | +++ 3 & fess embarrassing 
“pg ay is bearit to hand her this booklet 
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Risks that women run are 


banished by Zontte 


\\ 
Is I p 
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a 
R 
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| \\ t t - ‘ 
A man called ¢ it, A Grune C many R 
Who is he, Rudi cleanlt S i \ ’ 
My companion shook his head. ‘‘ Never these terrible risks 
en | Whata blessing if these women could be 


7 ELL} : D | told that Zontte answers a great need 
: »seems Very important. :- 
-LL, he seems very important. Dox Here is an antiseptic that is absolutely 


tor von Hentsch paid me six months’ ee ees eo 





’ . - = <i non potsonous and Safe Whe used Tor 
salary and advised me to go back to Eng ; : } 
: coat feminine hygiene—a true germicid 
land at once or the consequences might be ; 

; i nat assures the utMost in effective 
a preeabdie, , 
. S rot t1X 
DOY did not speak for a moment ee aia 
Then he gr d id. ‘‘What am I go | , 
l to « t ut my beautiful Olivi Free injormative booklet 
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A shack etwet 
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é é eepel ssil 
I h \ N 
the corridor 
I suppose d Rudi ; 
t tT TY)) 7 + + 
to I ’ ’ ‘ ’ 
“I’m afraid so,”’ I replied. ; 
He nodded somberly. “I never 
have any luck.” 
He glanced toward the door; then, 


standing up, peeped cautiously into 
the corridor. To my surprise he shut 
the door before coming back to the 
bed. He jerked his head in the direc 

j 





tion of the adjoining compartment. 
** Solche Frechheit. The fellow in the 
berth next door was out there listen 
ing to every word we say.” 

Rudi glanced at his wrist. “We “ice 
have five minutes left. Listen, Olivia, The Newer K 
I’m going to tell you a secret. I’ve : 
got to go up to Berlin on duty to- 
morrow. I may be there for a week, Name 
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with absolute precision to preserve the health 
and youth and beauty of your foot. 


For inside, Arch Preserver Shoes are different 
from any other shoes in the world. In half a 
dozen vital points they have patented, hidden 
features that no one else can copy. 
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I nt the ni t ed the litcast 
But W] 
VW rrid sense of mis g | 1d 
denly thought of my neighbor in the next 


berth, the man in the yellow 
m Rudi had surprised eavesdropping. 

I was fully alive to the gravity of my 
discovery. Blankly I sat down again 
upon the bed, while ripple on ripple of 
chill, nauseating fear swept over me. 
Whoever had broken into my berth, I 
knew what he was after. He was looking 
for the blue envelope, this mysterious 
pledge of Major Abbott’s honor which I 
had fondly imagined to be a secret be- 
tween my little man and me—that, or 


me var 1) hidin y . 
some indication of 1ts hiding piace. 


»vercoat 





to Germany was the important thing. If 
the news of the prisoner’s brief dash for 
rty had brought Grundt posthaste to 
Schlatz, it was because he was aware of 
the existence of the document which I had 
so blithely undertaken to retrieve. 

That Grundt did not know that the blue 
envelope was deposited in Berlin, his rush 
to Schlatz and the raid on my suitcase in- 
dicated. But he could scarcely have be- 
lieved that Major Abbott had contrived 
to retain possession of the document while 
incarcerated at the Schloss. Might it not 
rather have been that Grundt feared the 
Englishman had used his little hour of 
freedom, if not to communicate verbally 
to an accomplice the substance of the 
document, at least to tell him where it 
was concealed ? 

As this accomplice I, the prisoner’s fel- 
low countrywoman, alone, on the night of 
the escape, in a house abutting on his 
place of custody, was, of course, the most 
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the mustard-colored overcoat was in the 


corridor outside his compartment when | 
left mine—such a commonplace German 
traveler that I began to ask mysel! 
whether, after all, I had not been mis- 
taken. In any case, he paid not the slight 
est attention to meand, as soonas the train 
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complete. I was pete e tel y tak 
I had forgotten all about the so-called 
Anmeldungsschein which, I realized, would 
immediately set the police on my track. 
I was wondering whether I dare give a 
false name when to my utter relief the 
manager went on, “There is no hurry if 
the Gnadige is pressed for time. It will do 
when the Fri pee n return 





I breathed again. yoke eo 
off filling in the » form until the last possil 
moment before my departure. é 
I was ee to set out ¢ I ISS] the 

( isness Ol thr 

ursuers off the trai t that | | 
scored the rst tric 

The sun was shining brightly wher 


soon aiter nine o clock, 


I left Kemper’s 
My Spanish shawl, the only thing of any 
value I had with me, w 

paper, was under my arm. At the entrance 
of the hotel I paused, as an additional pre 

caution, to survey the street. But my 
friend of the train was nowhere visible 

and as far as I could determine no one fol 
lowed me when I went the length of the 
street to where an archway gave upon 
Unter den Linden. 

In the crowded avenue I felt safe. My 
cleverness in outwitting Grundt’s emissary 
rather tickled my fancy and I was smiling 
to myself as I took a taxi from the rank 
opposite the Bristol Hotel and bade the 
driver drive me to 305, Hohenzollern 
Allee. 

The Hohenzollern-Allee was a brand 
new street ina brand-new quarter of Ber- 
lin. No. 305, as far as I could judge, was 
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Glorious 


fidve nture 


MODES 


” r there a bit of the artist in you? Don’t 
you long to test out your own good taste 
in clothes upon friends? Most 


your many 


this joyous opportunity. 


Perhaps you can be among these fortunate 
ones. Perhaps you can become an Olovnit 
Style Counsellor and know the thrill of visit- 


ing friends—constantly widening your cir- 






cle—advising on dress and displaying charm- 
ing Shaughnessy creations in— 






F ROCKS 
LINGER 
SILK DRESSES 
Wasu DRESSES 
Sports WEAR 
MEN’s Socks 
MEN’s SHIRTS 
Men's UNDERWEAR 












Olovnit Style Counsellors set the fashion in 
their community, increase their budgets for 


pleasures, and know what financial indepen- 







dence means. 







Style Counsellors in the great Shaughnessy 






organization, Our booklet will tell you many 






secrets about this fascinating adventure! 





Shaughnessy Knitting Company 
Watertown, New York 
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Shaughnessy Knitting Company 
Watertown, New York 


Gentlemen 





Please enter my name for consideration as an 
Olovnit Style Counsellor in my community and 


send me, without obligation, full information 
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Street 


State 











women do, but only the fortunate ones have 





Chere are still a few territorial openings for 





LADIES 


f the last of the houses 


yne of Still careful 
to cover up my tracks, I dismissed the cab 
few blocks before my destination and 

t proceed on my way until the taxi 


was out of sight 

The automatic lift at No. 305 bore me 
to the third floor—where, the concierge 
told me, Frau Pellegrini occupied the left- 
hand apartment. <A plump blonde, as 
natty in her dainty cap and apron and 
short black skirt as any soubrette of 
French farce, opened to my ring. This, 
I told myself, must be Hedwig. 

“Nicht zu Hause!” announced 
pertly in answer to my inquiry. ‘‘ What 
was it please?” 

‘I have a shawl to sell,”’ I explained 
‘“‘a Spanish shawl.’’ And shaking it from 
its paper I held it up for the girl to see. 

She cooed her admiration. ‘‘ Gott, das ist 
reizend She’s out riding, my little 
one. And she may not be back for an hour 


she 


or more. D’you want to leave it?” 

“Oh,” said I, ‘‘I couldn’t do that.” 

“Just as you like. Only I handle all 
madame’s money affairs, you may as well 
know. Also ‘3 

I kne vhat she meant. My gold piece 
was in Hedwig’s hand before she could 
close the door. With a gratified smile she 
stowed my tip in her purse and beckoned 
me in. “‘Quietly!”’ she enjoined, a finger 


to her lips. 


“HE closed the front door gently and led 
the way through the hall, across a soft 
green carpet which deadened all sound, to 
a pair of white sliding doors. The girl slid 
back one side of the white doors and a long 
dim room appeared, all in shades of green. 
thrilled to the reali 





] ation that I was in 

Floria Pellegrini’s drawing-room; and 

yes! There in a corner stood a leggy con- 
traption ol dark n I the gran 

Hec 

¢ 1 ‘ ; lr ed t \\ it 

e a little till n me co! ! And 

en Ste hatever you do, don’t stir from 

this room or make any noise. You've got 


to keep still as a mouse, d’you under- 
stand?”’ 

Her manner was strangely impressive 
awed almost. Once more she put a finger 
to her lips; the lently, and 
I was alone. 

The moment for action had arrived. In 
the wall opposite to where the gramophone 
stood guarding its secret a door was set. 
That door worried me. Obviously it com- 
municated with the interior of the apart- 
ment—with Frau Pellegrini’s bedroom, as 
like as not. I crossed to this door and 
listened. Not a sound. Taking my cour- 
age in both hands, I approached the 
gramophone. 

I dropped to my knees before the cab- 
inet and, lifting out the records stacked in 
an untidy pile on the topmost shelf, 
swiftly explored the sides and back of the 
niche with my fingers. Nothing! I re- 
peated the process with the second shelf. 
Again nothing! 


door slid to si 


it EMAINED one shelf, the third and 

last. I had the records in my | 
when I heard a movement in the adjoining 
room. There was a muffled thud and then 
a stealthy padded footfall as of someone 
moving about onasoftcarpet. Obviously 
the Pellegrini had returned. 

But having advanced thus far I made up 
my mind to go through with the job. I 
put down the records and plunged my 
hand into the cabinet. This time my fin- 
gers slipped on some glazed surface, on 
something that rustled at the touch, and 
I drew out a long blue envelope. 

Without noticing more than that it was 
sealed and unaddressed, I thrust the en- 
velope down the front of my frock and 
crammed the records back on their shelf. 
As the door in the wall swung back I 
sprang for the divan, where I had put 
down my gloves and parcel. Too late I 
observed with dismay that I had omitted 
to close the doors of the cabinet. 

The divan occupied a corner beside one 
of the two windows and was so placed that 


nand 
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the door in opening hid the intruder from 
my view. As the door was pushed delib 
erately inward I took the shawl from its 
paper and stood up, intending to place m 


self between the door and the gramophone 
in the hope of screening the evidence of 
my carelessness until I should have the 
opportunity of rectifying it. 

But I remained rooted to the spot, for 
there in the doorway, instead of the 
woman I had expected to see a fat voung 
man in a dressing gown was standing. 

Vv 

OR a full minute he remained there in 

the doorway, blinking at me out of 
little puffed-up eyes that were like cur 
rants sunk in a suet pudding. It was ap 
parent that he had only just awakened 
from sleep, for his hair was all tousled and 
the lower part of a purple crépe-de-chine 
sleeping suit projected below his dressing 
gown. 

“What are you doing here?” he de 
manded and promptly closed his eyes, as 
though he had forgotten hi stion. 

I remained silent, and on that he 


opened his eyes 


S que 


oO 





monocle dangled swinging from its strit 
**Where’s the Pellegrini?”’ the young man 
demanded. 

“Out riding, the maid said.”’ 

“So!” He dropped down upon the 


] 


His eyes fell upon those telltale 
*“Hullo, who’s been playing the 
gramophone?” 

I went over and cl 


couch. 
doors. 


sed the doors. it 












was just looking over the records,”’ I ¢ 
plained. 

Rogui ¢ ed ead. ‘Don’t 
you ever play the gramophone in thi 
house! I gave the Pelleg 1 that aching 
and sl] > ever ¢ i opt e¢ > ates 
tinned musi ur | 
+ Ty 
WW 
nd shining, creased 
ible little mountains of fat. 

‘You’re not German!”’ he observed sud 
denly. ‘Our German women are big 
and strong. ‘‘You’re too thin, like an 
Englishwoman. You’re English, that’s 
what you are!” 

HILE he was spé¢ was con 


aking | 

scious that he was mustering me out 
of his small, dull eyes. His scrutiny made 
me uncomfortable. 

“I’m afraid I must be going,” I said. 
“Will you tell Frau Pellegrini that I'll call 
another time?” 

**Don’t be in such a hurry like this,”” he 
replied. ‘‘Is she going to hear you sing?”’ 

“No,” I told him. “I’ve brought a 
shawl to show her—I thought she might 
buy it.” 

I had approached the divan to get my 
gloves and hand bag. The young man 
caught my arm. ‘“‘A shawl? Is that it in 
your hand?” He forced me down beside 
him. ‘‘Put it on, and I shall tell you how 
I like it!” 

To save argument I did as I was bid. 
“* Entziickend!”’ he exclaimed. ‘*‘ With your 
black hair you are like Carmen!”’ 

I whipped off the shawl. ‘‘And now I 
really must be going,”’ I said and tried to 
stand up. 

But his grip on my arm tightened. 
**Don’t you want to be nice to me? Come 
on, give me a little kiss!” 

I tore my arm away and sprang to my 
feet. He jumped up and, darting to the 
door into the hall, locked it and put the 
key in his pocket. 

“What a fire!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
a spirit! Na, I like itso. What a pretty 
thing you are, my dear!” 

“Please unlock the door and let me 
go!” I told him. 

And then without warning he sprang at 
me. I was afraid to cry out, but I dashed 
my two clenched fists into that flabby 
leering face. He imprisoned my hands and 
slobbered over them. His face was press- 
ing into mine while, sick with disgust and 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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This one dish— 
IN PLACE OF MEAT, 
POTATOES, AND A 
HOT VEGETABLE! 


_ Macaroni 


makes VY e vege 
‘ . , 
table itself Yet it has 
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the energy I Whe 
And with it oe 
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meat dinner, 


TRY 


~ Macaroni 


WITH PORTER- 
HOUSE 


Scalloped, with green 
left-over chicken 
Or, if you must have a 


SAUCE 


the hi 
after frying the porte! 
steak. Serve gal 


nished with small celery 


house 


leaves. 


MACARONI 
is an 
American Food 








made in 

American Factories 
from 

American Wheat. 







NATIONAL MACARONI 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 
Egg Noodles 
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SUMMER MEALS ARE EASY > with dishes like these 
.T, y 
A Sliced Peaches , 
; a z a : 
_E! . 
Just Det Monte Sliced Peac hes, lady , 
4 fingers and jelly—that’s all. You'd 
i hardly believe such an easy combina- 
; tion could be so good! 
5 Yet it’s desserts like this—cool and 
has tempting, all of them easy to prepare — 
>at, that make Det Monte Sliced Peaches 
at. such a favorite on hot summer days. 
In every can, the finest fruit that Calli- 
a fornia crows! Serve them tonight— 
P and see what a wonderful treat they 
really are. 
u kK 
\ 
Or perhaps it’s a salad you want! 
How about the one at the right? ? Maybe 
it looks like work but it’s far from that. 
* Just open a can of Det Monte Fruits 
77 for Salad—turn out on shredded let- 
tuce. Five delicious fruits in a single 
can. A touch of dressing and the whole 
job's done. No better, cooler, easier 
summer dish than this. 
DeL Mont! (Asparagus, too, is unfail- 
ingly welcome these summer days. 
Delicious cold—yjust as it comes from 
-s the can. Tender enough to melt in 
pe your mouth. Adds a new touch of dis- 
tinction to even the simplest meal. 
ea Packed two ways — tips and long 
spears. Both are California asparagus 
— both, the pick of this famous crop! 
€ . a » 
¥ Crushed P; 
, rushed Pineapp 
a : 
-E J Imagine the tempting pineapple cup 
shown here—with marshmallows and 
bananas. Good to eat, of course — but 
once again, a dish that’s easy to pre- 
st aati pare. And that's true of scores of 
e io seme ae ee other delicious pineapple treats — 
ral rey gers: As summer salads and desserts. fruit cups, 
oe MoNTE Crushed P drinks and frozen dainties. DEL Mont? 
= Ronn AD sh Mog Crushed Pineapple is the best of Ha- 
on Sie Se waiian fruit— always ripe, tender and 
and garnish with a whole luscious — packed this way for widest 


marshmallow as shown ; 

-~s 2 se 
For other simple fruit - sible _— 
and vegetable recipes, just 
the thing for summer days, 
send for** The DEL MONTE 
Fruit Book’’ and our as 
sortment of special recipe 
folders. All are free! Ad 
dress Department 128, 
California Packing Cor 
poration, San Francisco 
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* Seek te os eck FRUITS AND 
just be Aure YOU Aay VEGETABLES 





IT PAYS TO INSIST IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
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e LITTLE JOURNEYS IN 


BABYL 





Feeding babies nine to 
twelve months old 


By the ninth month, in addition to 
the milk feedings, cereal and vegetable 
feedings are introdi 1,as the doctor 
nay dire And the twelfth mont! 





When Baby ig a a a 


= 
J 








begins to take grown-up'food | 


the transition, by all means, should film 


With the advice of the 
physician, weaning may be accom 


a gauzy of protection that is 
antifrictional and antiseptic. It 


absorbs 


De gradual. 
moisture, guards against 
rawness, and relieves itching. It cools 
and soothes Baby’s delicate skin, 
and brings him comfort and con- 
tentment. 


plished with minimum disturbance 
to Baby, and with least trouble to 
Mother. 


Mothers who are careful in this 
respect will be careful, also, of 
Baby’s sensitive skin. And to pre- 
vent chafing and irritation from dia- 
pers, and from perspiration, partic- 
ularly in deep folds of the skin, 
they naturally turn to Mennen 
Borated Talcum—the modern 
soothing baby powder. 


Baby needs the benefit of Mennen 
Borated Talcum more than ever 
these hot summer days! Accept to- 
day the offer below! 


When Baby’s physician advises an 
ointment, use Mennen Baby Oint- 
ment. For dry skin, diaper rash, scaly 
scalp and prickly heat it is safe and 


Especially prepared for babies a - 
* , preg ' soothing. Waterproof and healing 
from the finest talcum obtainable, . 


this scientific baby powder 1s air- The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 


It forms The Mennen Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


MENA 


Borated Talcum 
~~~ the 


} lt } nv softne 
loated tO downy soreness 


Baby Powder 


FREE THIS MONTH. Ask your 

druggist for this Combination 
Package, containing a shaker can of Mennen 
Borated Talcum and a generous free tube 
of Mennen Skin Balm. Both for the price 
of the talcum alone in this Combination 
Package — 25c. Mothers will enjoy using 
Mennen Skin Balm — the well-known skin 
tonic. Non-greasy. Smooths and _ heals 
roughened skin. Soothes and cools sun- 
burn. Keeps your hands soft and beautiful 











Or! ‘ | Lralne d a iro vie 
without warning the handle of the los 
qgoor was rattied sharply Chere was the 


rapid patter of feet outside, and the next 
moment Hedwig burst in upon us from the 
bedroom. 


“Highness, highness,”’ she cried, ‘‘ the 
gnddige Frau!” 
I looked in amazement from her to the 


fat youth, whose face betrayed symptoms 
of the liveliest alarm. She had called him 
Hoheit, and Hoheit signifies a prince of one 
of the ruling families 

But before His Highness could move, 
there came a furious rattling of the 
room door knob, and a tall slim figure in 
a riding habit swept down wrathfully 
upon us. 


ped- 


fie moment I set eyes on Floria Pel 
legrini I understood why she had 
chosen green as the color scheme of 
apartment. This woman was the | 








red blonde. Her hair, or as much of it as 
appeared from under the brin her har 
black riding habit, flamed like th t 
i fire, a deep, ricl t i 
she had the crear lust i i 
emerald-green eyes of the type. She — 
tall and lissom, with a figur e of exquisite 
TY ] . © - 11 + y tak) 
molding; a gorgeous, warm creature 
va} sara "11 ‘ } } hr] 
whose vivid beauty glowed like the bril- 


liant plumage of some brilliant subtrop- 
ical bird. 





The Pellegrini was white wit! r 
““So,”’ she cried furious] yu'd } 
uur women here, would u \ 

wouldn’t come riding with m«e 
You were tired; you'd sleep a littl 
longer! And the instant my bacl 
turned What are u doing here 
Shril e rounded on Hed 
floor where it id ‘| 
here to wait. His Hi 
about her.” 
The Pellegrini flung me a itter 
look. ‘“‘Is this true 
But now the prince stepped d 
“Send Hedwig away, and ] il € I { 
what happened,” he said ingratiating] 
“Get out of here!’’ The Pellegrini 
snapped out the order over her shoulder. 
Hedwig thrust the shawl into my hands 
and fled away through the bedroom 


ITH a meaning glance at me the 
prince laid his hand gingerly on the 
Pellegrini’s sleeve. ‘‘Come now, don’t be 
cross with Karlchen!”’ He flung me an 
imploring glance. ‘“‘It was just a joke to 
make you jealous. I heard you in the hall 
and locked the door and—and— it was alla 
trick.”” He made me an encouraging sign. 
“We planned it between us. She disar 
ranged her hair on purpose, nicht wahr?” 
Floria threw me the briefest of glances. 
“Well?” 

But I was determined he should get no 
support from me. “All I know,” said I 
stoutly, ‘‘is that this gentleman locked the 
door and tried to kiss me. And now if 
you'll allow me, I’m going.”’ On that I 
picked up my parasol and gloves and 
began to set my hat to rights in the mirror 
over the divan. 

“*Ah-h!”” The exclamation that broke 
from the Pellegrini’s lips was like a hiss. 
“T might have known that no woman was 
safe from you.”’ She was pacing up and 
down the floor. ‘*‘But in my own house, 
under the eyes of my own maid!”’ She 
burst into tears and began to sob with 
rage. 

The prince snapped his fingers at me. 
“Go away!” His fat face was vindictive. 
He unlocked the door into the hall and 
flung it wide. And then Hedwig came 
running through the vestibule, one hand 
on her heart, her face as white as paper. 
“Grundt!”’ she gasped. 

I was thunderstruck. But the alarm 
my face must have revealed was nothing 
to the effect of the announcement on the 





prince. I turned to find him st 


tarrmnr at the maid ey sth anen and hi 


labby cheeks quivering like jell, 
I looked at Floria. At Hedwig’s cry she 
had wh about to 


whirled 
Wariness was In every 


lace 
line of her beautiful 
body, and her eyes were as sparks of green 
hire. 

She acted promptly. Plucking the girl 
by the arm across the threshold she shut 
the door. “‘ Where is he?”’ she demanded. 

Hedwig made a frightened movement of 
her head toward the hall. ‘“‘In the dining 
room!”’ 


“You fool! Why did you let him know 
I was at home?” She frowned and looked 
inquiringly at the prince. “I'll have to 
receive him,’’ she said. 

“You can’t! I forbid it, do you under 
stand It’‘ll be my ruin, my ruin! You 


know that I’m absent from Spandau with 








out leave, and His Majesty won't over 
look it again. Send him away—tell him 
anything you like; but don’t let him in!”’ 

She her smooth white brow and 
shrug yulder ““What’s the us 
He t be put of e that.” 
F. gromckthdeg eased; { 
£1 ment we all heard a dul 
outside The ne able footste ted 
and a single imperative knock fell upor 
the door. She signed to Hedwig t r 
As the maid went forward the three 
them had their backs to me. The bedroo 
door was ajar Noiselessly I slipped 
through it, but I dared not shut it 

The door into the hall w half open. I 
osted Se ere 
close that t see t Cd Y I 

d the g 
é t 
( 
G 
I | 

d rec Flo ) 
Hig es i CCT \ ] Hi ess 
has doubt in adequate ex] l 

ur alse ce from ¢ t 

Flor ~ ir ¢ t € H 
Doct Ince 

Grundt di My re 
mat! were addressed to His H es 
he reproved her ici 

In a whining voice the prince took up 
the cue. ‘“‘Unfortunately, I am far from 
well. But explain everything to 


I shall 
my commanding Rest assured, 
Herr Doctor, I shall make it all right with 
the colonel.” 

Grundt cleared his throat. ‘I would 
point out,”’ he rasped, “‘that on this oc- 
casion any excuse Your Highness has to 
offer will have to be made in the first in- 
stance to the minister of the royal house- 
hold.” 

The prince’s gasp was clearly audible. 
**The minister of the royal household!’ 


othcer. 


2 INCE you omitted the formality 

applying for leave,” the relentless in 
dictment proceeded, “‘your adjutant, in 
the absence of the good Count Westfr 
became alarmed and telephoned up to the 
colonel. The matter was referred to the 
minister of the royal household, who com 
municated with me. Doubtless the su 
preme war lord, my imperial master— who, 
as Your Highness knows, is now on his 
Norwegian cruise—will be suitably edified 
to receive a telegram informing His 
Majesty that Prince Karl Albrecht, ab- 
sent without leave, has been discovered 
in his vi 

*“Um Gottes Willen, Grundt,”’ Floria ex- 
claimed, ‘‘you’re not going to bring this 
silly escapade to the emperor’s ears?”’ 

““What I hear,’’ was the somber retort, 
“His Majesty also hears. But we waste 
time.” 

There was a movement in the room. I 
heard the jingle of spurs; then came 
Floria’s voice in a caressing undertone: 
““No scandal, Grundt, I beg! Leave him 


+ ] 
iCU, 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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THE CONQUEST OF PAIN 


““WE’LL have to operate right away,” the doc- 
tor had said. And already they are wheeling 
the patient into the operating room. He can 
feel his heart beating a little faster. He is 
tense. ... What are they going to do? 
Then a soothing, gentle voice: “Just relax and 
breathe easily.” 

Oh, yes! They are going to give him ether! 
... Instinctively he obeys. ... Nothing much 
seems to be happening. ...A general feeling 
of lightness comes over him. . . and drowsi- 
ness... sleep.... So this is anesthesia! 


7 7 7 


He is in bed, now... his eyes open... he 
is coming out of the ether... . “Everything 
is all right!”. . . Only convalescence ahead 
now. ... How marvelous! 


How marvelous, indeed, this accomplish- 


E. R. SQUIBB 


ment of American medical science, this con- 
quest of pain which has robbed the operating 
room of its terror—of the mental anguish and 
physical torture which once accompanied the 
surgeon’s art. 

Yet it was only in the early eighteen-forties 
that Dr. Crawford W. Long in Georgia and 
Dr. W. T. G. Morton in Massachusetts first 
demonstrated that the pain of surgical oper- 
ation could be relieved by the use of ether. 


7 7 sf 


For some years after its discovery the use of 
ether remained in the experimental stage. Its 
purity and effectiveness, its safety in general 
use, were very questionable. Dr. E. R. Squibb, 
founder of the Squibb Laboratories, deter- 
mined to develop a process for manufacturing 
pure ether for anesthesia which would make 
its use safe in general practice. 


G& SONS 


After many discouragements, after patient 
and persevering experiments, he perfected 
this process. That was almost three-quarters 
of a century ago. Since then, Squibb’s Ether 
has been used by surgeons in millions of cases 
for the greater safety and comfort of their 
patients. 

In addition to Squibb’s Ether, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons have been manufacturing many of the 
important products used exclusively by the 
medical professiou, such as the antitoxins 
for diphtheria, erysipelas, scarlet fever and 
tetanus; the serums and vaccines; also insulin, 
etc. E. R. Squibb & Sons also prepare many 
important medicinal household products such 
as milk of magnesia, cod-liver oil, castor oil, 
bicarbonate of soda, dental cream, liquid 
petrolatum (mineral oil), etc. 

The “Priceless Ingredient” of y Prod- 
uct is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
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A wonderful, health-giving 
property discovered by 
scientists in fragrant cups 


Oo; Japan LTeCEn lea 


OW many men and women 
there are who linger on the 
borderland of perfect health—who 
uffer from various minor discom 





King a new, sim 
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helped by ti 
LS of 


Ca 
ple precaution. 
and 


aid 


Thousan men 
using 1 to 
in protecting themselves against 


women are already 
several common maladies. They are 
profiting by a remarkable discovery 


about Japan green tea. 





\ health-givin property 
lement, that 


from most of the foods 


a pre- 
is entirely 
Wwe 


as been found by scientists 
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meals do not give them 
this all 


element 


enough of 
important 


Vitamin ¢ 





“Observations du 
ing the World War,”’ 
writes one of the coun- 
roremost 
my 
lection of specific cases, 
all combine to suggest that much of 
the so-called rheumatism which afflicts 
such a large part of our pe ople is due, 
at least in large part, to the use of 
diet too poor in Vitamin C. The 
symptoms are a sallow, muddy com- 
plexion, loss of energy, fleeting paims, 


yeouall 
USUAL 


try s scien 





tists, ‘‘and recol- 










y mistaken for rheumatism. 
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a small number of foods aside 












Only 


from Japan green tea spinach and 


1 
a few fruits and vegetables—con- 


tain this food element. 






That is why many men and 
women are delighted with this new 


SO 


revelation of science—the richness 
in Vitamin C of that old favorite 
drink, Japan green tea. 






For that ‘‘tired feeling which takes 
the joy out of many a day,”’ for sal 
low skin, for so-called ‘‘rheumatic™’ 
pains, they are doing this simple 










thing: drinking Japan green tea 
regularly at lunch, at supper, in 
the afternoon. Start this health- 






building habit yourself. Take ad- 
vantage of the rich supply of Vita 
min C, in fragrant cups of Japan 
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‘This new precaution 
helps guard thousands 
from common maladies 























In the leaves of 
simple Japan green 


tea, scientist hat 


lamin ( 





































































































green tea. In a few weeks you will 
probably feel and look more vigor- 


ous—more joyously alive. When- 
ever you drink tea, be sure it is 
Japan green tea. Grocers have it in 
several grades, at different prices 
under well known brand names. 
American-Japanese Tea Committee, 
782 Wrigley Building, Chicago. 











Continued from Page 
to me and I'll see that he goes back to hi ( 
regiment without delay. If you report 
this business there’ll be a black mark a 


against me at police headquarters, and we a 
don’t want that, do we? You'll leave this 
to me?” 

There was a pause. Then Grundt said 


gruffly, “Have it your own way!” c 









neighbor on 
worn. The 
where visible in the 


There was no mistaking that 
nd, in further identifi 


ication, on 
bove it I 





recognized the hat which my 
the journey to Berlin had 
owner of the overcoat was no- 
antechamber, and I 


it he was closeted with B: 


1 





oncluded tl ale. 


le 
: ; 
myself what he 


I edged round the door and peered into I did not linger to ask 
the hall. It was deserted, but the salon wanted with the Herr Director; I just 
door stood wide. As I waited, trembling, made straight for the door. 
on the threshold I heard a rasping whisper Once outside, I ran swiftly downstair 
from Grundt: ‘‘Hurry up and get rid of As I went I thought I heard a step, hur- 
the fool, Floria! I want to speak to you ried yet oddly cautious, coming after me. 
about the English spy, Abbott!’ And That quiet footfall made me desperate; 
then the salon door was abruptly shut. to my horror I realized that the trackers 
I don’t know how I got out of the house. were still at my heels 
When I came to myself I was in a taxi, 
headed for the corner of Unter den Linden 7 IE step gained on me, and I had not 
and the Friedrichstrasse. I meant t reached the bottom flight before, loo 
lose no time in passing on the blue en- ing over my shoulder, I sa url 
velope to Mr. Joseph Bale. ( lin 1 ike. Rea g that | 
As we rolled smoothly along over the could nots é I ed d 5 
shining asphalt I took stock of the situ is not t 
tion. Why had Grundt come to the { ( 
If I were his quarry, i not ‘ t t 
mediately asked for S M : 
the apartment until ie I the be rs 34 
earth? tt t of t, the ent ce 
1 i I ype it t 
HE answer, I felt sure, was that end into a panel of di ng sul t 
Grundt, not knowing where the blue closed v nt t t; gs the 
envelope was hidden, did not connect the treet door, the o it, t ther folded 
flat with the missing document. 1 aC t the 
what had brought n to the Hoh M t 
zollern-Allee? The Schlatz business, I { t 
certain. His remark to Flo t ( ( 
that. But what was the woman’s 
the affair. 1 st 
And the \ I 
T T ( 
he had become |] 
had betrayed him to Grundt | ( t 
But if Floria had denounced the ] Engli 
lishman, how was it that the blue « He sp 1 1] S 
velope had not been found? The question an I ree t 
defeated me. I only knew that though that. Bi ( 
Grundt was apparently aware of the exist- t 
ence of this missive he wa l ( B 
son or other, not looking for it in F] Lat é ( ( S 
flat. Cl lac ( le eye 
What did the enve lope é ( t { r 
bosom contain? Who was this man to 
whom all paid such deference? He had f IS smile was bright and kind, and I 
called the emperor his master, and I had likedit. My heart was banging against 


not spent six months in Germany without 
perceiving that I was in an absolute mon- 
archy in which the ruler’s word was law. 
What if the contents of the blue envelope 
concerned the emperor? 
Thethoughtappalled me. As we plunged 
into the seething traffic of the Potsdamer 
Platz the docile throngs of people gave me 
a terrified feeling of isolation. I longed for 


England and my home, and I made up my 
Over! I 
with Rudi and 


mind that, the envelope handed 
would abandon my dinner 
take that noonday train. 

IKE many of S 

Freidrichstrasse, the laubenstrasse 
looked dingy and vaguely dis 
No. 97 was a tall and shabby house; and, 
as a brass plate on the doorpost below set 
forth, Mr. Joseph Bale’s Agentur was situ 
ated on the fourth floor. There was no 
lift, and the staircase wound aloft into a 
black silence. 

The door of Mr. Bale’s office stood ajar. 
I found myself in a long and sunless ante- 
room, hung with theater posters, where a 
handful of people stood aimlessly about 
or sat on a bench running round the walls, 
gossiping in undertones. At the far end of 
the room, beside a rack of hats and coats, 
a long counter barred the access to a glass 
door bearing the painted inscription: Herr 
Director Bale. Kein Zutritt. 

I glanced casually round. On the bench 
next to the door a man in a straw hat was 
gazing intently at me over the top of a 
newspaper he was affecting to read. His 
stare embarrassed me, and I| turned my 
eyes away. 


the cross treets of the 


reputable. 


my ribs, but something about tl 
stranger comforted me immeasurably. 
It was not merely the thrill of meeting a 
fellow countryman in such a dilemma as 
mine. It was some indefinite, reassuring 
quality about him—perhaps the self- 
confident, faintly arrogant timbre of his 
speaking voice, perhaps a sort of lurking 
twinkle in the cobalt of his eye. 

He took instant charge of the situation. 


is quiet 


““Come on, he said quick] - “this house 
is not healthy for either of us He caught 
my arm and began to hurry me down the 





that e spotted 1 stairs except 
me é ( Luc O 1 that you 
al ui did. There’s a plain 
cl vith Bale now. Trailing you, 
Ol coursé 

By this we were at the street door. My 
companion glanced at his watch. ‘‘We 


must have a talk,’’ he observed thought- 
fully, ‘“‘but first I want to take a look 
round here. There’s a café next door to 
this—the Cafe zur Nelke, it’s called. Sup- 
pose you pop in there fora moment. Ask 
for Fraulein Ottilie and say you’re waiting 
for Max, the actor. Never mind what it 
looks like; it’s the only place about here 
where we can be sure of not being inter- 
rupted. Why, what’s the matter?” 

I had drawn back in horror behind the 
wing of the door. At the curb outside < 
taxi had drawn up. With infinite labor a 
burly figure was getting out backward. | 
knew that back, that monstrous boot. 

“Clubfoot!’’ I murmured aghast. 


To be Continued ) 
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Soft, summer sunshine. Deep, cool shadows. Luncheon kit overflowing 
with Heinz good things. Sweet, mixed pickles, Crisp and spicy. Sand- 
i a VO 1 wiches of creamy peanut butter. Beans baked in real ovens. Plump stuffed 


olives. Sandwiches filled with a tempting, pickle-y Heinz spread. So 








very many wonderful things, what good flavor shall we try first? 


oes 





WVaranteen pure 


Mi, 
"ALL PURE coo 'F 
4 HE ing COMPAN 4 










Cues rae iz y z. 
a Rint Fo 










a There are so many, many delicious 
ee 6). | ;' Heinz picnic-y things to eat that half 
— ARANTEED PUM | . eg ;, . 

wf we at ay i the task Of organizing a picnic is done 

yy WITH ALL PU y ; é é 
—~ Heng COMPAN F ‘ e ’ 
i ~~ pil ee when you call up your grocer and 

ica . oe Te - # P _ r 
. \ ae ‘ ir order 
H i 

MA P 

Vi | 
Al st and creamy blend 


* full of the flavor of fine Spanish and 


I 
§ Virginia nuts . . . Heinz Sandwich 
Relish, piquant with chopped olives 
and sweet gherkins Mild, yellow 


Heinz Mustard that gives just theright 
zest to tongue or cheese sandwiches. 
Heinz Olives, we grow in Spain and 


stuffed with spiced red pimentos. . . 





R Crisp, spicy Heinz Pickles and Sweet 
 Gherkins ... Heinz Apple Butter, with 
the tang of the sound, ripe apples 
of which it’s made. 

And,of course, Heinz famous Oven- 
Baked Beans,with the real oven-baked 
flavor, good hot or cold. 

For 59 years Heinz has been help- 
ing to make picnics a success. And 
your picnic will be all the merrier if 
you take along some of the good 
things to eat that Heinz makes. 


@. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH. 
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HEINZ GOOD THINGS ror PICNICS 


y 
3 
Fie 
~/ 
we ’ = 
d English 


sull Dog 


“My Dog Was 


Alive With Fleas’’ 


fleas on my dog. 


I didn’t think it was possible to kill all the 
He was alive with them. 


But your Skip Flea Soap and Powder have 
done the trick.” 


Watch out for them. Fleas will be noticed as 


( 


ittle black insects running through the hair 
yn the skin. 


Chey cause intense itching and 
re sure to bring on more serious skin trou- 


ics nile ‘ 


stopped. Many avaluable dog has 
r ad ecze r be iuse | naste did 

» ft e | 1 of ea 

) p> 
Do You Know? 

Do you know how to keep your dogs and 
cats free of fleas? Do you know how to 
treat the more serious troubles that your 


dog may develop at any time? You can eas- 


| 





— 
SERGI 


ily find out, without 


ANT’S his diseases. 


Dog Food are 





cost, how to treat all 
There 
now effective 
remedies for all dog 
ailments, and it is a 
simple matter to 
know and 
how to use them, 


A balanced ration con- 
tainingalarge propor- 
tion of freshly cooked 
Beef For dogs and 


when 
puppies of all breeds. 








Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for a free copy of Polk Miller’s 


famous Dog Book. 


€ 


li 
of all dog diseases and explains 
the best 
There are useful articles on feed- 
ing, breeding and rearing dogs. 
This book has been the guide 
for millions of dog lovers. It is 


revised yearly and kept strictly 
up-to-dat It has saved the lives 
f untold thousands of valuable 
1Ogs It is tree 


It contains the accumulated 
xperience of fifty years. In clear, non-technical 
anguage it tells the symptoms 


treatments for each. 





Expert Advice Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully explained 
in the Dog Book, write us at once. State age, breed, 


sex and all 


inswe pe 


symptoms. Our expert veterinarian will 


rsonally, sending, without charge, com- 


plete instructions for care and treatment. Sergeant § 


t 


Dog Medicines and Dog Food are on sale at dealers’ 


verywhere. If you cannot obtain them, write direct. 


Address Polk Miller Products Corp., 1867 W. Broad 
St., Richmond, Va 


Write for Free Sample of 
Sergeant’s Dog Food 


We Guarantee Your Dog Will Eat It. 


+ Sergeants 


jor: y og diment \ \ 


*) 
{ 


» \ FF ~ es 








peeling potatoes or wash 
or some sweet job like that.”’ He tried to 
read for a while, but his thoughts were 
more on the boy’s last pleading glance 
the book. And indeed there must 
ome haunting quality in that 
last look, for Med suddenly arose and in 
ed his way to the captain’s quarters. 
I’ve called to see about that young 
stowaway,” he began, taking the offered 
seat at the end of the desk. ‘‘He was 
found in my wardrobe, you know—the 
steward probably told you.”’ 
Captain McCollie cautiously moved 
some of his papers—one of his guiding 
principles being never to admit too much 
to a passenger. ““Oh—aye,”’ he said. 
“Yes,’’ said Med. “I suppose he’ll be 


ng dishes 


sent back home from Havana, and I’ve 
called to see if I can do anything to help. 
Do you mind if I take up a collecti | 
the boy I found?”’ 
s arule,”’ said the captain, ‘‘I’m not 
overfond of collections, but under verra 
i 


special circumstances 


E WAS interrupted by an excited 
t 
knock on the door, and in answer to 
: 


I 
his call Byles came hurrying in, his right 
hand bound in a handkerchief, and most 
unmistakably fussed. 

Beggin our pard S e said 
touching rehead but that 1 
lad that t entler found bless me 
if ’e ’asn’t turned out t he 
And |] eT | , { té 

if ’e ne di 
ff before I tumbled to what e wa 
trying to tell me!”’ 


The captain was the first to speak, turn- 
Med with one of those glances 
hich the novelists like to 
ant. And indeed it wasn’t what he 
Med’s color deepen; it 

as the way in which he said it. 

‘Aha!”’ said the captain. 

** Just amoment!”’ exclaimed Med, won- 
dering if his ears looked as red as they 
felt. ‘‘ You don’t think for a moment that 
I knew anything about this?”’ 

“Oh, no!” said the captain, leaning 
back in his chair. ‘‘ Most cerrrtainly not! 
But I think I'll talk to this—this girl 
again and see what she has to say for her- 
self now. What have you done with her, 
Byles? She isn’t running around the ship 
biting the passengers, I hope?”’ 

“T think not, sir. I turned ’er over to 
the chief stewardess as soon as I got my 
‘and loose.” 

“Verra good. Then tell Mrs. MacMon- 
nie to bring her here, and—I think that’s 
all for the present; thank you, Byles.” 


WM EANWHILE Med had been turning 
1 that ‘‘Aha!”’ over in his mind—that 


and the pleading look in the Little Stow- 
away’s eyes when first he had seen her in 
his wardrobe. “‘You know,” he began, 
“that was a peculiar remark you made, 
captain—the way you looked at me, and 
said aha!”’ 

“Aha!” said the captain again, and for 
some strange reason, seemed to be quite 
enjoying himself. ‘‘You’re not so keen, 
I expect, on taking up a collection now.” 

“That's the very point,” said Med, try- 
ing to forget his ears. ‘‘I don’t wish any 
misconstruction to be placed upon my 
action; but if she’s a girl, as Byles says, it 
seems to me that a collection is more ad- 
visable than before.” 

They didn’t have long to wait. He had 
hardly finished speaking when there was a 
knock on the door and a stout, deter- 
mined stewardess entered—a stewardess, 
it might be said, who looked as though her 
father had been a sergeant major in the 
horse marines. And brokenly, tearfully 


describe 

























The Little Stowaway 


Continued from Page 


by her side walked the Little Stowaway, 
her boy’s suit hidden at the front by the 
capacious expanse of a stewardess’ apron. 


“Now, 


} 


leddie,”’ said the captain, 
I have a few questions toask you. Your 
name again, please, and the rrright one 
this time, mind you.” 

‘Jeannette Lowrey. 

““M’m. I told Byles to put you to wash- 
ing dishes, but that being out of the ques 
tion now—for the same reason that your 
name is Jeannette—what else can youdo?’ 


volun 
YOULL 


““T CAN cook,” said the girl eagerly, with 
ashy look at Med. ‘‘Even Aunt Myra 


liked my cake and pies.’ 





‘No place in the pantry for you,”’ said 
the captain decisively. ‘‘Now one thing 
more: Is there any charge that your aunt 
( bri c t r the n ¢ 
wWhici 1left he us¢ W sne Miss al 
money, forinstance nytl like that 

Oh, no,” said Jeanette earnest 
“There was nothing like that when 
when I left home. The night before, I had 


been to the movies with a girl I know, and 
Aunt Myra thought I had been with 
isl 


with someone else. she called me 


< PS 








1 1) o ¢ salt TY sf ; ] 
oh, she called me an awful name,” said the 
Little Stowa hereyes vith tears 
ss j d I just dn't ( it] 
: or that 
Che capt rdded That ( I 
t é 1 | t r 
r . Nf Mach T 
i i A 
. 
tion. You’d better see the purser first 





his time it was Med’s turn to say it 
Ana. “x l lieve her 
story!”’ 

‘Well,’ hesitated the captain, ‘“‘ I won’t 
go so far as to say that I quite believe any 


girl’sstory. But at least I didn’t disbelieve 
| 1”? 


it enough to hurrt! 


§ bee ry spread aboard the ship—with 
arapidity, indeed, which made wildfire 
tame by comparison. So when Med started 
around the decks in the forenoon with his 
subscription list, he didn’t have to explain 
his mission at any great length. By the 
time he had finished he not only had enough 
for the purser but nearly fifty dollars be- 
side. 

**Now listen,” said the purser. “‘ You’ve 
done enough. Let me go on with this. 
I’ll speak to some of the girls among the 
passengers and see if they can’t get a few 
clothes together for her. Meanwhile I'll 
assign her a single stateroom where one of 
the hostesses can keep an eye on her; and 
this extra money will help her in Havana 
while she’s waiting for a ship to take her 
back to New York.” 

But even knowing all this, Med could 
hardly believe his next morning 
when a young lady stopped in front of his 
steamer chair and shyly smiled at him. 
She was dressed in white, complete to silk 
stockings and suéde shoes, and when she 
stopped, Med hastily arose and asked him- 
self where he had seen her before—mean- 
while smiling back into her frank blue 
eyes and thinking how sweet she looked, 
with her lips and cheeks as innocent of 
paint as the lily is free from gilt. 

“Why! Why!” he suddenly exclaimed. 
“It’s Jeannette!” 

“Yes,” she said, and gave him her 
hand. ‘I’ve come to thank you.” 

Med started to shake hands as though 
he were wound up for eight hours. ‘‘ But 
but ” he said. And then, turning 
breathlessly to his fellow cruisers in the 
adjoining chairs—fellow cruisers who were 
frankly staring by that time—he cried, 


eyes 





“Look, everybod' You 
wanted to see the Little Stow i 
yesterday! Well, here she is, and 
she wishes to thank you all.” 
They gathered around her. The 
crush was at its height when the 
cruise director, Mr. Delbina, appeared—a 
wise, benign old director who knew his 
cruisers 

‘““A lovely girl,” he said, aside to Med. 
“I congratulate you, Mr. Taylor, on your 
find.”’ 

“But I’d no idea she’d look like this 
protested Med. 

“Ah! The scenery has much to do with 
the success of a play. Good acting, too, 
mind you; I like the way she handles her- 
self with all that mob around her. 
charming. Er—in fact, I don’t mind say- 
ing it will be a pity to lose her.”’ 








Med looked at him—struck perl 
by something in his manner or 
‘“‘Isn’t there some way of keeping her 
he asked, almost beneat hi breat 
“Couldn't she hide again whe e get t 
ild be dif tne er 
might object smiled t the But 
I’ve been thinking. My chie st tel 
me she needs another assistant — someone 
to help with the younger people. S e'll 
in eye on her We have still two 


S SOON as he had a chance Med told 
Jeannette what Mr. De ina had tol 
hin “On. | v love ! she exclaimed, 
ing € Be top 
rie € d in lve d 
1 kissed his knuckle **And | 





1 18 sometin aescribdec y the 1 

manticists as a face full of ne 

“You ’aven’t n ed anyt g yet this 
morning, | ype, SII re evan, pl ( 
tne tra n the dresser and re gu ( 
the bert for the foldi tal I 
rete! lI t ) t | l IT i 
other little thing that could be lifted t 
of your room larst night while you were 


asleep.” 

Med lifted his head and surveyed the 
dresser. His watch and studs lay where he 
had placed them the night before. He 
reached over for his trousers and felt a 
reassuring bulk in one of the hip pockets. 

““Everything’s all right here,’’ he said. 
“of course I haven’t looked in the ward- 
robe yet, but I don’t think they’d take my 
clothes.” 

“T wouldn’t put it beyond ’em, sir,” 
said Byles, solemnly serving the grape- 
fruit. ‘‘I’ve followed the sea a good many 
years, but I’ve never seen anything quite 
so brazen as this. The larst I ’eard, seven 
different jewel cases were missing, and 
enough rings and brooches to start a shop 
on old Bond Street. Why, C-51 has been 
in hysterics for the larst half hour, sir; and 
she’s not the only one. The whole ship’s 
buzzing with it like a ’ive of bees. And 
you ought to see the poor stewardesses. 
It’s the stewardesses who are always 
quizzed the first when anything’s missing 
from a stateroom. I’m glad, though, that 
nothing’s gone from ’ere. But in a way, 
perhaps, when you think it over —— 

“Think what over?”’ asked Med, dig- 
ging into his grapefruit. 


2 HY, sir, I was never the man to ‘int 
at things; and there’s some with 
heevil minds enough to say that she 
wouldn’t come in ’ere because you were 
good enough to ’elp ’er out larst night.” 
““Great Scott!’’ Med exclaimed. “‘ You 
don’t mean to say they’re suspecting 
her?” 
“P’r’aps no more than one or two 
others,’’ said Byles darkly. ‘“‘But you 
know yourself, sir, she ’as a very easy way 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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“So Elattering to the Hands!” 


they say delightedly - -- these women of talent, 





beauty and able charm:-:-- 





Miss Dryden’s hands kept smartly 


sroomed with New 


in and day out, Miss Helen Dryden, 
us New York artist and illustrator 
s with the usual artist's equipment 
ncils, oils and crayon colors. What 
make nails more grubby and work- 


? 


| 
efore I used the New Cutex Liquid 
‘olish,”’ explains Miss Dryden, ‘‘ my nails 
ere always, it seemed, in need of a mani- 
re. It was such a problem. Now, it’s 
ing how quickly I can make my hands 


tly 


Lt 


t{ands that sell 
must sparkle, too! 


Saks, Fifth Avenue, in New York 
ity—the store for ‘‘smart’’ moderns 
lesgirls at the perfume counter are nota 
yY we ll groomed. 

The owner of the lovely hands above 
es the New Cutex Liquid Polish ex- 
lusively. ‘‘Because,’’ she says, ‘it’s so 
lattering to the hands! And I find that 
t lasts conveniently —no matter how much 


scrub my nails.” 


Helen Dryden, famous illustrator, 
Mrs. Martin Johnson and many others 
find New Cutex Liquid Polish brings 


surprising new loveliness to hands: -: - 








H°* d the \ ( erce 
E who 2 coal 
For n 


se active intere 
Or nalls are, aiter all, the great 
women, DuSV as they are, succeed 
fingers beautifully manic 


sete thoes bliin : 








“1 I 
How to Make [ 
your dancing hands | 
} 
. | 
| 
| 
| 
Cutex Liquid Polish 
utex Liqui olisn 
look respectable. Just a thorough was! “When « 
|} ing—and the nails come out smart and should look al 
| shining. The polish protects against stains too,’’ says Hannah Gawthrop 
| and—miracle of miracles!—it stays on no pretty New York debutante. “ For 
| matter how much I wash and scrub my evening, | always ‘finish’ my 
| . ‘ , 
hands. nails with the New Cutex Liquid 
“IT also think there’s something about Polish. It gives them the lovel 
this shining new nail polish that flatters est, dancingest look! And _ it’s 
| even the plainest hand. Like make-up very flattering tothe hands—adds 
| for one’s face—it adds character and 1 smart, modern accent!’ 
chic.” 








‘It’s wonderful protection for the nails 
_when ‘Roughing I[t’’’—Mrs. Martin Johnson 








¢ Even though she’s in Africa hunting 
. lions (or riding on a zebra ; in tl 
Jf ‘ 
e illustration) Mrs. Martin Johns 
\ trepid lady-explorer, insists on 
1 \ ¥ 
charming and totally feminine 
\ as ° } : + 
I have certain toilet things sent m«¢ 
regularly,’’ says Mrs. Johnson, ‘‘am«¢ 
them Cutex preparations. Using Cutex 
Cuticle Remover and the marvelous 


Cutex Cuticle Cream kee] s the cuticl 


smooth and clean 


Never allows cutting— 


‘*Even when I havea regular manicure, | 


never allow cutting. I prefer to care for 
the cuticle more naturally—then the 
“Tf | want to feel very much ‘dressed 
up,’ I use Cutex Liquid Polish. It’s won 
derful protection for the nails when 





* Off for a Canter in Africa! ‘roughing it,’ and it lasts for days.”’ 


pretty half-moons have a chance to show. | 


ce isi 
Shining fingertips: 











The New Cutex 
Liquid Polish 
With Remover 
natural or 
colorless with 
separate tint. 





Special Introductory 
Offer! 


Pol nd P 





I enclose 6c for samples of new Cutex 


Liquid Polish and Polish Remover. (lf 
you live in Canada address Dept. J-8, 
1101 St. Alexander Street, Montreal.) 

Nort m Wart D 

114 West 1 i tz Yor 
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bmen n Show keen interest in Victory performance 


They 
ceivably, in the new facts and features 
of Victory engineering: more power per 
pound than any other carin the Victory 
price class—revolutionary new body- 


The way women have received Dodge 
Brothers New Victory Six proves that 
they are interested in something be- 
sides vanity cases, upholstery and ap- 
pointments. 


Quite as much as men, they express 
keen interest in the Victory’s supreme 
ability to accelerate more swiftly and 
maintain a higher speed than any other 
motor car in its price class. 


They appreciate, too, the Victory’s un- 
ruffled comfort over rough pavement— 
especially when there are small children 
on the seats. 


are not quite so interested, con- 


construction and body-mounting, etc. — 
but they are captivated by the thrilling 
results of these features. 


And they are doubly gratified to dis- 
cover that, in the business of creating a 
new and better kind of performance, 
Dodge Brothers engineers have not 
overlooked those niceties of style and 
appointment that capture feminine 
fancy. 








The VICTORY SIX 


Bp Y BOD GE BROTHER S 


Touring Car, $995 — Roadster, $995 — Coupe, $1045—4-Door Sedan, $1095— DeLuxe Sedan, $1170— DeLuxe 4-Pass. Coupe, $1170— Sport Sedan, $1295—f. o. b. Detroit 
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Send for this FREE Book 
on Child Feeding 


=] Prepared by child specialists, our book, ‘‘Feeding the Child for 
a» Health,’ should be in the hands of every mother. It contains 
: complete feeding schedules for babies and children, weight and 
= height tables, simple recipes and much sound advice regarding 
ey infant and child care. It is sent without cost or obligation—abso 
7 lutely free. Cut out the coupon NOW-—and mail it at once 


A tood babies need 


Ask your doctor and your dentist if they 
agree with these statements about oranges. 


When you have read this page carefully, let your every baby needs. Orange juice provides 11% fruit 


Let the writers of these famous books tell 
doctor and your dentist check it. Food and diet —sagar—practically predigested nutriment promot- 


you about the benefits of including oranges 


specialists regard oranges as a child-food necessity. 

Oranges have won a permanent place in child 
diet as a definite builder of bone, muscle and 
tooth structure. Your baby, if he is not receiving 
orange juice each day, may now be needing the 
essential food elements this fruit contains. 

Read almost any book on child feeding and 
note that the author advocates orange juice. We 
print here a list of well-known child feeding 
books. We use them as guides. 


ing healthful muscular activity in children. 
Vitamins in oranges prevent certain common 
forms of malnutrition, the most serious of which 
is scurvy. The salts and acids act as appetizers 
and digestants. Fruit sugar is a healthful, easily 
digested form of sweets that most children re- 
quire. And not the least of all that orange juice 
affords is its natural, mild laxative effect. 


Oranges are invaluable in offsetting acidity 


in the diet every day: 


By Wm. R. P. Emerson, M.D 

Care AND FEEDING HILDREN By L. Emmett Holt, M.D 

Foop, Heattu Anp GrowTH By L. Emmett Holt, M.D 

SHort Tarxs Witn Younc Moruers 

By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D 
By Mary Swartz Rose 
By Mary Swartz Rose 
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He | NDATIONS OF NUTRITION 


ye INPANTS AND CHILDRE 


By W. R. Ramsey, M.D 


(biliousness and upset stomach) in older children — Tye Norsat Diet By W. D. Sansum. M.S.. M_D.. F.A.CP 
A distinguished authority gives these vital rea- caused by eating too much sweets. Though wN RE A By Lydia J. Rot 
sons for orange juice in baby feeding: Orange juice known as an “‘acid”’ fruit, oranges have an alka- 1 By W S. ( 
supplies the Vitamin ‘‘C’’—in which even so good = /ine reaction in the body. Children who eat ! desipide 
a food as milk is frequently deficient. Orange juice oranges regularly are less liable to ill effectsfrom ‘ : ; sing ae See 
contains important salts and acids—elements that over-indulgence in sweets ‘ , E B No. 927 


Cal iforn La S 


«+ Richest Juice 





year. The name ‘‘Sunkist”’ 
on the skin and on the wrapper 


IFORML Y Goo D 





is imprinted 





unlkist Oranges 


Handiest Reamer—4oc (55c if you live in Canada 
Ask your dealer for the new special Sunksst Orange and 


(| CA irorniA Fruit Growers ExcHANGE ~ Lemon Reamer. If not at your store, send money order or 

— Dept. 208, Box 530, Station *‘C*’, Los Angeles, Calif. stamps direct to us and we'll send it by parcel post. 
xf o $F Fl] wy , VHT A , ; | like chin é 
Z NE a L 07 Please send me the following as I have checked below: lade of snow-white glass, looks like china. Ex 


tracts more juice easier, holds more (nearly 



















[ Baby Book, ‘Feeding the @- kist Reamer, for apinc). A few twists get all the juice \, 

d for alth,’” tor hich I enclose 4 5 \ 
Out of California's selected crop Sunkist pee arterdhan ad harge if a imines a \ 
Oranges give you the richest juice and Unless you check the reamer also, we will send only the free Y 
finest flavor. They are richer in the sol- book. If you want both, check both, and enclose stamps or \ 
uble solids that make oranges both ny Oo \ 
healthful and delicious. Sunkist Oranges \ 
are available throughout the entire | sche Sa i al i nao \ 

| 
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Jou, Too, Can Earn 


LADIES’ H¢ 


Without Either “Taking a ‘Position’ or 


(hanging a Single ‘Plan 


EAR MANAGER 

I'll have to confess 

I joined the Girls’ 
Club not so much from need 
of actual money as from 
actual need of some interest 
outside the four walls of my 
home. 

I have two baby girls and 
while I love them dearly I 
felt I must occasionally get 
away from dishes and diets 
I wanted a part-time posi 


Tl | } ~ 
The Club has met my 











need. I am earning enot 
ire a capable person to help me and give 
me the envied leisure 1 new friend 
hen I doenjoy spending a few extra dol 
for cool summer dresses. And Jackie 


Lou does look adorable under the silken 
lage robe ( lub me mney be yught Thank 
you, Club Manager, 
you’ve made me a 
better mother. 


Mrs. W., Ind 








Club work does no 
€ a woman yw 
yme, neither 
2 he to s 
Ye 
I n 
; 7 ] 
~ | 
f I ive Ve 
} ] } , | irl lia} 
very dollar earned in ihe Giris Clu n 
I am the prot f a portable 
electric sewing n d for with n 
O mone , Minn 
And wi sicknes es x 3 ars 
ea ne have a st eat imp an 


a TY EAR MAN 
AGER: 
Were you ever 
| faced with bills 
hospital bills, 
doctor’s bills, 
and with no hope 
of being, for 
several months, 
anything but an 
invalid ? 

We had 
bought a cozy 
home of our 
own, so there was the added expense of 
running the new household. 

I had often read about The Girls’ Club 
and I decided to try my hand 
While I am a com 
paratively new mem 
ber, and handicapped 
my earnings have 
been more than $418.80. 
My largest day’s profit 
was $24.00. Club work 
is driving Mr. Worry 
away. Mkrs.E., Conn. 











With a family of grow- 
ing children there is always 
need for extra money. I 
could show you hundreds 
of letters from rejoicing 











trip back to the home of 
my childhood. Ten vaca 
tion days! Why, the first 
night I woke up and tried 


of habit, you see. 

I came back all new. | 
could see a joke and li 
my children as well as love 
them. Those precious Clul 
dollars did it all! 

Mans. . .'S., N. ¥ 











In the f 
Club n 
eventec rn mon s 
amy tr and ac 
i or may win such prize t 
ike wrist watches, cameras and tennis bal] 
Here are messages from two “‘ Juniors 
. 4 > 
D EAR : 
_ > 
Pisa. 
was getting 
to goto 
\y se ut 
( ) 
I e ¢ d 
"7 Y 
4 
es Le y 
and still had a tidy sum in my pocket for 
1 : . 
spending money JEAN B., Mass 


Dear Manager: I wanted a new tennis 





racket, t I did not feel that I could 
1 d it just the N S I 
vas to discover how eas I hz 

$6.40. Now for 

my racket! f —— 


ALICE R., Ga. 

This Club mem 
ber urges every 
woman who reads 
this page to get 
ready now for Au- 
gust bargains. 


PS ayy MAN- 
AGER: I 


had read about 
The Girls’ Club 
many times, but 
was afraid the 
work would be something I couldn’t do. 
Now I wish I had written long ago. The 
first $12.00 went for thrilling bargains. 
I hope others will do promptly what I 





was so slow in doing 
just writing and finding 
out about the Club 


Mrs. HOLMEs, Mich 
V rite Today / 


F YOU would like to 

join us in earning 
you could scarcely find 
a better time. 

I'll gladly tell you all 
about our plan. It will 





Club mothers 


EAR MANAGER: I am the mother 
of five children. It had been nine 
years since I had a vacation away from 
them, so I made up my mind I'd have 
some vacation money somehow, someway. 
Then wonder of wonders, there came a 
bonus check from the Club! I was so 
happy I wanted to sit down and cry. 
Mother agreed to take care of the chil- 
dren. I packed my suitcase and took a 


cost you nothing. Then 
why not write me today. 
Simply say: “Dear Manager: Please tell 
me all about your Girls’ Club plan.” And 
state your age if you wish. Address: 
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to cover the baby. Force 
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Thisshampooisu sedin] lew York by: 
Martin, the W aldorf — S< hussler, 


NEW FRENC 

| ~ E \ R H 3 Astor + Cesare, the Vander- 
malt and many other famous 

SY HA M Pp QO O ay | hairdressers : 








GWES. 





remarkable lustre 
to the hair... 


Z 
FAMOUS PARIS AND NEW YORK HAIRDRESSERS 


iude, Ful - € i, leading hai 
( \ Paris Bock a Mart dressers 1 the itnhusiasm of 
I 1eschr ] Ne W Yi rk i P is Be t snal p we Na \ 
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The bland oils of Pinaud’s Shampoo bring out the hair's natural brilliance 


FREE! - Generous Sample +» Send Today! 


a a 


Check Offer You Wish tas Y ae D pt. LS-3, 220 East 21st Street 
Please send me FREE sample of } Pleas cked. A 
On ne L W Ha W Bea 
I 14 s ' send samy Na 
I Shan I Qu I A 
B : I 


. : I . > © 192%, Pinaud, In 








IPinaun’s SHAMPOO 
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Furniture That Wont Mar 


a) YOUNG mother 
fi once said to me 
“| complacently as 
her small son, on 
Sa ds his velocipede, 
bumped into the well-worn Mission oak table in the center 
of the room: “I shan’t buy new furniture until he is old 
enough not to be hard on my things.”’ 

At the time I thought there was sense in this viewpoint; 
and I think so now, with reservations. But ifa well-furnished 
house is within our means how many of us, I wonder, would 
be quite content to jog along in a home that lacks style until 
Tommy and Mary arrive at years of discretion, closing our 
eyes meanwhile to the social advantages fine appearances 
bring, to the advantages the background of material culture 
gives to our children? And how many Tommies, allowed in 
childhood to bang and bump unloved makeshift furniture 
as much as they like, can be trained even in manhood to a 
loving care of more perishable pieces? 

In answer to this need furniture is being made right now 
which will allow active children normal freedom—furniture 
of snap and style, despite its superdurability, and fully 
worthy of being fitted permanently into the lifetime home. 
Chestnut, hickory and pine, antique-finished cherry and 
walnut and maple, planned to withstand hard usage and 
growing almost better-looking with age—knocks won't hurt 
this sort of furniture! And we have the double satisfaction of 
achieving furnishings of permanence and beauty and of rear- 

ing the children in a lovely home. 

: After careful thought and much discussion Mr. and Mrs. 
John Payne, Junior, decided to furnish their new home in the 
suburbs with furniture that would outwear the rompings of 
their four young children, three of whom were particularly 
energetic boys. After looking through 
ever so many furniture shops they 





By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


Drawings by «Marion Dismant 


On each side of the window 
series there is a carved hutch. 
The Paynes had one of these 
made to hold their radio, and 
the other piece was filled with 
magazines and games and papers—those thousand and one 
things all families hoard without a single place to keep them. 

Before buying a desk for the opposite end of the room, 
Mrs. Payne seriously considered fitting one end of the library 
table with an Italian desk set and keeping the writing sup- 
plies within reach in the hutch at the left of the window. For 
those who cannot find exactly the desk they want, this is an 
excellent plan to follow, and the right kind of desk set, so 
used, dresses up the room. 

In the other end of the Paynes’ living room, besides the 
desk, there were built-in shelves for books, which afforded 
opportunity for a wealth of brilliant color, with red predom- 
inating. The windows of the room were curtained in black- 
grounded chintz, with much old red and old gold in the prim 
design. The wing chair was slipped in a well-covered chintz 
grounded in old book red; the davenport was slipped in a 
durable jaspéd fabric of cocoa brown; the Cogswell chair was 
upholstered in cocoa-brown friséd mohair. An armchair of 
peasant character, though not to be seen in the picture, was 
upholstered in the black-grounded chintz of the window 
hangings, of the quilted variety for durability. Two chestnut 
side chairs were used in the room, one of which may be seen 
near the chestnut table beneath the window series. The rugs 
were of neutral brown and taupe. 

Though the Paynes’ small dining room adjoined their liv- 
ing room and was furnished in pieces of carved chestnut 
matching those they had chosen for their living room, it will 
be seen at a glance how practical it would be to use these 
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The dining room is furnished in long-lived chestnut. 


could not give up, since the furniture carried out so perfectly 
the scheme they’d started with. In this beautiful suit of 
antiqued carved oak there were, besides the open-foot bed, 
a bureau, an armory, a linen chest and a dressing table, the 
three pieces last named being shown in the drawing. The 
damask used on the bed and at the windows was that light 
ecclesiastic old red which is so effective with antique oak 
furniture. The walls were putty colored, and the rugs were 
of a deep taupe tone. 

The three remaining bedrooms, which were for the chil- 
dren, were furnished respectively in pine, in hickory and in 
cherry. The pine bedroom is shown here, the pieces simu- 
lating beautifully the character of the original Early Amer- 
ican hand-hewed furniture. Indeed, the illusion of age is 

such that it is easy to mistake them 
for antiques. And what could a child 





were overjoyed to find really good re- 
productions of sixteenth-century oak 
done in a mellowed and antiqued 
chestnut and at such extremely at- 
tractive prices that they chose it as 
the mainstay of their living and din- 
ing rooms. 


NOWING that furniture of this 


MARION 
DISMANT 








type had been used in the earliest 
Colonial days, they realized it would 
go well with many of the quaint Early 
American things they both admired 
and with the homy fabrics, such as 
chintz and quilted calico, which help 
to make for coziness. And since they 
intended to use chintz and slips, and 
pewter, maps and old iron firedogs, } 
they felt they had plenty of leeway _—_ 
to choose upholstered pieces which B ' 
combined comfort with quaintness. 
From these drawings you can see 
what loveliness the Paynes achieved. 
The living room has walls of sand 
finish painted a warm putty tone, and 
the woodwork is painted to match 
this in color except that it isa wee bit 
lighter. Those who prefer natural- 12 
finished wood could oil and wax an + oi | 
unvarnished wooden trim to match Da 
the antiqued chestnut furniture. 












































do to hurt these stunning pieces, which 
come actually ready-worn for style? 


HE second bedroom, which was 
dedicated to small Anne Payne, 
was as pretty as could be in furniture 
of hickory-finished maple. The squat 
flat-topped highboy, the low single 
bed, the toilet table with three draw- 
ers on each side—all these pieces came 
already scarred as though with use, 
under their softly hand-rubbed pa- 
tina. Creamier in tone than maple, 
this furniture looked particularly well 
with leaf-green chintz. 
* The third bedroom, which had been 
; planned for the two older boys, was 
furnished with two single beds, a desk 
on chest, a highboy and a chest of 
drawers—all in antique honey-toned 
cherry. 
= The Paynes’ new home has been 
a admired so greatly that it is hard to 
as | believe its most stunning rooms really 
grew from their desire for a sturdily 
well-furnished home in which to rear 
their children. But the house is so 
satisfying in its own right and so in- 
dividual in character that the scheme 
is worth following by anyone just for 
its beauty. 








This room is truly one in which the family 














The master bedroom furnished in oak, the beauty of which increases with age. 








lives without restriction or regret. 














pieces in a combined living and din- 
ing room if desired. 

The dining room in the Payne 
house had lovely curtains at the win- 
dows of star-spotted pale red chintz; 











a panel of antique red-patterned toile 
was hung above the cupboard, which 








acts as the sideboard in the suit. 
Much pewter and antique brass were 
used in the accessories; and the china 
was a gay hodgepodge of peasant 
ware so popular now. For service 
the rug was an invisible mixture of 























two tones of tan. 

Though lovely to look at and ul- 
trasmart in style, every bedroom in 
the Paynes’ home was furnished with 
a suit guaranteed to withstand the 
hardest kind of wear. Their own 
bedroom was furnished in antique 
carved oak—an extravagance they 





What could a child do to hurt this sturdy pine furniture? 
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| Where Does a Child Get His 


Weak and easily 
influenced 


Lack of self 
confidence 
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Tendency to fidgets 


and tremors 





havracter? 


Nervousness and 


Tendency to 
sleep disturbances 


weariness and pains 


Traits of underweight children 


and how Thompson’s “DOUBLE MALTED” 
Malted Milk helps to overcome them 


OST mothers 

never realize 
how seriously an 
underweightcon- 
dition affects the 
mental as well as 
physical health of 
their children. 
Many mothers are 
so close to their 
children that they 
overlook the dan- 
ger signals—or 
attribute these 
warning signs to 
other causes. Psychologists and students 
of child health have charted some of the 
definite traits most commonly found in 
underweight children. A few of these traits 
are shown above. These are the effects of 
underweight. What are the causes? Faulty 
‘ood habits, mostly. Too much sweets —too 
littlemilk. The most important single food 
tora child is ‘‘three glasses of milk a day.” 


A delightful addition 
to every child’s meals. 
Hot with breakfast 


Thompson’s encourages milk drinking 
Very few children drink enough milk. 
Many children dislike milk—refuse even to 
touch it. But a//children love Thompson's 
Chocolate Malted Milk. Once the Thomp- 
son's Malted Milk habit enters the home, 
mothers stop worrying about getting their 
children to drink enough milk. And once 
children begin drinking several glasses of 
Thompson’s a day their weight starts to 
improve almost immediately. 


Adding Thompson’s to meals adds 
weight to little bodies 


In an actual test conducted with school 
children in Milwaukee, gains in weight 








































from 24 to 5 pounds per month per child 
were made—simply by adding Thomp- 
son's to the children’s regular ‘“‘cooked”’ 
food meals. And the coming of new weight 


marked the going of the old 
symptoms of underweight. 
Nervousness disappeared. 
Finger nail biting, sleep dis- 
turbance, weariness—all the 
traits of subnormal weight 
vanished like magic. 


Teeth and bones made firm— 
muscles strengthened 


Thompson's does more than 
build normal weight. It pro- 
vides, too, a real wealth of 
organic calcium and phos- 
phorus—food elements, that 
growing bodies need if teeth 
and bones are to be properly 
developed and muscles made 
steady and strong. 
Thompson's actually sup- 
plies nearly double the food 


value of the plain milk to which it is added 
—more than that, it decreases the size of 
the curd in plain milk—thus removing 
plain milk’s tendency to bind and making 
it far easier to digest. 


How overweight adults reduce with Thompson's 


Unlike ordinary Malszed Milk, Thompson's is 
‘*Double Malted.’’ Unlike ordinary food, it is ‘‘un- 
cooked.’’ The ‘‘ Double Malted’’ factor gives Thomp- 
son’s its unusual digestive qualities. The ‘“‘un- 
cooked’’ fact preserves its vitamins. Makes it free 
from the false stimulation of hunger invariably pro- 
duced by ‘‘cooked’’ 
foods which encour- 
age overeating. If you 
are overweight, sub- 
stitute Thompson's in 
place of solid ‘‘cook- 
ed’” food. If under- 
weight add Thomp- 
son's to regular 
‘‘cooked”’ food meals. 

Make it at home— 
30 servings to the 
pound. Your druggist 
or grocer has Thomp- 
son's ‘‘ Double Malted”’ 
Malted Milk—Choc- 


olate flavor or plain. 


This book 


Gives you accurate 
charts showing 
recommended 
weights for 
y every age and 
@M height. Use 
the Coupon. 


Icy cold for 
dinner 


With graham 
crackers in the 
mid-afternoon 


An addi- 
tion to supper 
that does not 
burden the 
stomach—Bed- 
time is near 


THOMPSON’S MALTED MILK CO. 
Dept. 24-5, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Please send me your book of charts showing Danger Weights and 
Health Weights for all ages. Also a sample of Thompson's *TDOUBLE 
MALTED" Chocolate Malted Milk. L enclose 10c for packing and mailing. 
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“Barefoot 


now the 
accepted way to 


prevent flatfoot 


OSS of ‘‘barefoot free- 
dom” is the real be- 
ginning of foot troubles. For 
only through normal exercise 
of the foot muscles can a 
child’s foot stay healthy. 
Foot defects multiply rap- 


idly between primary and high 
school years. 


Some children feel the bad 





effects of heavy, ill-fitting shoes while 
they are still in the primary grades. 
The number of children with foot 
defects increases sharply in grammar 
school. And by the time high school is 
reached there are sometimes more 


children with foot troubles than with 


normal feet. 


This is the startling condition 
brought to light by an orthopedic spe- 
cialist after an examination of high 
school children in one district of New 


York City. 


Seventy-three per cent of the boys 
and seventy-eight per cent of the girls 
were suffering from serious foot de- 
fects! This is the penalty for thwart- 


ing nature. 


Heavy, ill-fitting shoes start a whole 
train of evils! Restricted foot and leg 


muscles! Poor circulation! 


Weaken- 


ing of the arch! And then flatfoot—a 
structural deformity which is very 


difficult to correct. 
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reedom’” 







Many of the evils of heavy, ill-fitting shoes 
can be avoided by letting your children 
wear Keds whenever the season permits. 
These light, flexible shoes encourage the 
foot to exercise normally. The arch stays 
strong as nature meant it to. Leg muscles 
keep their tone. The whole posture is 
erect and graceful. 

Keds tough rubber soles wear and wear. 
Keds uppers of stout canvas are shaped to 
support the ankle snugly, yet allow easy 
freedom. Special insoles of Feltex protect 
the feet and keep them cool. 

Keds are made in a dozen different 
models ranging in price from $1.25 to 
$4.50. Make sure you get genuine Keds, 
made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 





THE “CONQUEST” (right) has a crepe rubber sole which 
gives sure grip and wonderful wear. White, brown or gray. 
THE “JUNO” (left) has a rugged crepe sole and gum toe 
cap. For misses and women. In white, brown or gray. 


They are not Keds unless the name Keds ts on the shoe 
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Lawns Without Weeds 


(Continued from Page 12) 


our turf grasses present an entirely different 
problem. Just how closely the weediness 
of turf is determined by the amount of lime 
present is revealed in a striking manner by 
a series of plot experiments in the turf 
gardens of the United States Department 
of Agriculture located at Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. These careful tests, conducted over 
a span of years, proved conclusively that 
the sweeter the soil the greater the num- 
ber of weeds present in the greensward. It 
was noticeable that the plots that had 
been limed showed, without exception, the 
greatest array of weeds. In the hard-water 
sections of the United States the weedi- 
ness of the lawns is due in no small meas- 
ure to the accumulation of lime from the 
sprinkling water. The first rule in lawn 
maintenance can well be: Don’t lime! 

All of which leads us to one of the most 
important of all lawn problems, the con- 
trol of weeds, since 
a good lawn is im- 
possible when over- 
run with pesky 
plantains, chick- 
weed, and their kin. 





parts of sand, and dust the combination 
evenly over the weedy spots at the rate of 
two pounds per hundred square feet fol- 
lowing rain or dew, when the vegetation is 
moist. The sulphate will adhere to and 
seriously burn the broad weed leaves with- 
out injury to the narrow grass foliage, pro- 
viding the mixture is evenly distributed. 
If clover is present it will be destroyed. 

During recent years a method of de- 
stroying dandelions by the use of an 
iron-sulphate spray has been developed. 
Although superior to the old hand-weeding 
stunt, experience indicates that in the long 
run better results will be secured if time 
and money are spent on fertilizers rather 
than on chemical sprays. The spraying 
method leaves the sod exposed to future 
invasion of weeds, while proper fertiliza- 
tion and care will eventually result in a 
weed-proof turf. 

The bane of many an otherwise excellent 
lawn is the thin and bare spots that exist in 
the deep shade of 
trees and other ob- 
jects. Areal remedy 
for such situations 


Until recently, hand a\ is frequently found 
in the use of rough- 


weeding has been i 
the order of the day, SMG Shel 6 aw | stalked meadow 
a grass, known to the 


but once again the 
seed trade as Poa 


results of recent aa : 
trivialis, a species of blue grass that is by 





experimental work come to our rescue. 
The only sane way to unbend the backs 





of those who spend hours of toil in the hot 
sun, cutting dandelions and other hardy 
intruders on the lawn, is to spend a little 
money and far less time on developing a 
weed-proof turf immune to the invasion of 
the weed hosts. In other words, develop 
so thick a turf that there will be no place 
for the weeds to grow. 

This may sound like nothing more than 
beautiful theory, but that it works in ac- 
tual practice was demonstrated recently 
in a very convincing fashion on the large 
lawn in front of the Purdue University 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Three 
years ago this lawn was a golden sea of 
bright-blossomed dandelions and hardy 
plantains; today one has to search care- 
fully for a trace of these interlopers. 

This remarkable transformation is the 
result of developing a weed-proof turf by 
the simple procedure of applying a 50-50 
mixture of a good complete fertilizer, such 
as may be purchased from any dealer, and 
sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 275 to 
300 pounds per acre during the spring and 
early fall. After the first application the 
vigor of the grass was noticeably increased ; 
following several treatments a weed-proof 
turf was the proud product, in spite of the 
fact that the soil is gravelly and compara- 
tively poor. 


Good Fertilizers 


NYONE with a lawn to maintain can 
do practically the same thing. The 
secret lies largely in the effect of the sul- 
phate of ammonia, which is not only rich 
in nitrogen and so invigorates the grass— 
nitrogen is well known for its tendency to 
Cevelop leaf growth—but has an acid re- 
action in the soil that tends markedly to 
discourage weeds. Between the crowding 
of the invigorated grass and the discourag- 
ing effect of the acid reaction, the weeds 
do not have much chance. 

Theuseofsulphate ofammoniais fraught 
with danger, however, since when im- 
properly used it may seriously burn the 
grass. Itshould be distributed very evenly, 
either dry or in the sprinkling water, at a 
rate not exceeding five pounds per thou- 
sand square feet, and thoroughly watered 
in. It should never be used during the heat 
of the summer. 

On particularly weedy parts of the lawn 
inhabited by broad-leaved weeds such as 
buckhorn plantain and dandelions, a good 
way to get almost instantaneous action is 
to mix the sulphate of ammonia with three 


far the best lawn plant for shady spots. 
It gives an excellent turf of good color and 
texture, but it will not thrive in sunny 
places. It should be mixed with equal 
quantities of redtop and blue grass and the 
combination sown at the rate of three 
pounds per thousand square feet. 


Lawn-Making Errors 


OSS on lawns, one of the commonest 

and the most baffling of turf prob- 
lems, can usually be destroyed by heavy 
sanding, although it rarely if ever survives 
the sulphate of ammonia treatment. 

Terraced lawns offer a peculiar problem, 
particularly in getting a catch of grass on 
the slopes. Although sod is usually used 
to solve this problem, sodding is expensive 
and unnecessary. It is possible to get a 
good stand from seed if the newly seeded 
area is covered with fine-mesh cheesecloth 
or old open-mesh sacks properly pegged 
down. A special seed mixture particularly 
adapted to terraced lawns is made up of 
equal parts of Kentucky blue grass, Italian 
rye grass or redtop, and red fescue. 

One of the commonest errors in lawn 
maintenance is in the matter of manuring. 
Manure is not in itself harmful to the lawn, 
since it is rich in plant food, organic mat- 
ter and the bacteria so necessary for the 
proper development of plant life; but real 
fault lies in the manner in which the ma- 
nure is ordinarily applied. Manure should 
never be scattered in the form of large 
lumps—the lumps kill the grass under- 
neath by shutting out the light, and the 
bare spots afford excellent starting points 
for the weed seeds contained in the manure. 
In finely divided form, manure applied on 
the grass during the fall is excellent for any 
lawn, but it may be just as harmful when 
scattered in a lumpy condition. 

There are some ancient practices con- 
nected with lawn maintenance that still 
exist, although modern experimental work 
has exposed their worthlessness. Among 
these may be mentioned spading fertilizer 
deep into the soil, forking the lawn and 
spiking and disking the turf. 

The value, both zsthetic and material, 
of a beautiful lawn is not always appreci- 
ated. The lawn is the background of the 
home, the first introduction to whoever 
enters your abode, the canvas upon which 
all architectural and landscaping effects 
are created. There is a feeling of ease and 
luxury that comes from sinking one’s feet 
into a rich carpet of velvety grass that can 
be experienced in no other way. 
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There is a smooth, 

creamy texture and 
richness of flavor about 
Philadelphia Cream 
Cheese that always has 
defied successful imita- 
tion. Sold only in 3-oz. 
foil wrapped packages; 
never sold in bulk. 











For this and other choice 
recipes write our Home 
Economics Department, 


406 Rush St., Chicago. 



















Some of the favorites 


° Try a new one 
edsonaovote US a eer 
KRAFT PIMENTO KRAFT GRATED 


KRAFT LIMBURGER KRAFT CAMEMBERT 
KRAFT OLD ENGLISH KRAFT ROQUEFORT 
KRAFT PIMENTO CREAM 


An ideal warm-weather dish. There are literally hundreds CASTLE BRAND CAMEMBERT 
of such tasty dishes that can be prepared and made still 
more delicious by the use of Kraft Cheese. Besides, they 
can be prepared outside a hot, stuffy kitchen. 






















Cheese with its numerous kinds and flavors is a perfect hot- 
weather food. It gives sufficient variety to constantly stimu- 
late the appetite; gives an abundance of energy without 
bulkiness, with only a minimum of heat producing units. 


There are, of course, many other merits about cheese that 
make it so highly esteemed by dietitians and all others who 
make a study of food. That is the reason why it always has 
been one of the great staple and universal foods of mankind. 


Cheese, however, should be purchased by brand name; you 
will be more certain of highest quality. The maker’s name 
is there because he vouches for the quality—at least that’s 
the significance of the Kraft name on cheese. And you 
will never be disappointed in either quality or flavor if you 
will remember to say Kraft before you say cheese. 


' You can find the kind of cheese you like bearing the Kraft Label. 
Sold by the slice, and in half and quarter pound 
cartons, packages and jars. 


__Kraft-Phenix Cheese Compan 
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cjouthwest 


y4| ing month in the Southwest garden, it is advisable 
\ "geuee| to sow perennials for next spring and summer 
a", Vig! bloom. These can be set into the garden plots 
4} within the next sixty days, while there is still 

ample warmth in the soil to insure a good start. 





Plants of the centaurea, petunia, gaillardia, candytuft, 
anemone, flowering cosmos, foxglove, carnation, phlox, core- 
opsis, scabiosa and salpiglossis can still be set out in most 
sections of the Southwest during August. 


Dahlias require much attention during August. One should 
disbud daily if the best blooms and stems are desired. Early 
morning is the best time for this garden duty, for the flower 
stems are brittle. Commercial fertilizers can be sparingly ap- 
plied early in the month; regular irrigation and cultivation 
will then bring the dahlia bed to its full glory next month. 


Stake and tie chrysanthemums now, and for best results 
feed them with liquid manure. A teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia to a gallon of water is a desir- 
able strength. In disbudding, remember that more than one 
good bloom can be produced on a single plant. While fre- 
quent sprinkling keeps “‘mums’”’ healthy it may be advisable 
to spray with a nicotine sulphate solution for aphis, if infes- 
tation is heavy. 


Preparation of the soil for winter-flowering sweet peas is 
timely now. Turn over the soil as deep as possible, incor- 
porating well-rotted stable manure. Then irrigate heavily 
and work over once or twice before planting. Success with 
this highly desirable winter garden favorite depends upon 
initial preparation and careful selection of seed. One should 
insist upon the winter-flowering varieties. 


One may plant such bulbs as iris, calla, Madonna lily (in 
shade), tritonia, amaryllis and ranuncula during the latter 
part of August. The first planting of freesia and the last of 





gladiolus should go in then, although even later plantings of 
“‘glads’’ are successful in most areas of the Southwest. Se- 
lection and preparation of beds for winter and spring bulbs 
can be started at this time. Ross H. Gast. 


Northwest 


S SOON as Wichuraiana and Polyantha roses finish 
blooming they should have annual pruning. Cut old 
flowering growths back to the base and encourage new growth 
from this point. Where this does not seem sufficient for such 
strenuous pruning, save the sturdier of the old shoots, but cut 
them well back, and always to a strong new leaf bud. 


A good month to start a cutting bed. A frame is better, 
even if it is only four boards roughly knocked together. Up- 
per soil layers should be sand and enriched loam for quick 
root growth. Good drainage must be provided, with partial 
shade and copious waterings. 


Plant Lilium candidum this month, as it makes con- 
siderable growth in early fall. Winter moisture hurts lily 
bulbs. It is a good practice to rest them upon a layer of sand, 
though good loam should be beneath, within reach of the 
roots. These are base rooting and need the tops covered with 
only about two inches of scil. Do not disturb old plantings. 


Make a planting of St. Bridgid anemones (tubers) 
for early winter bloom. The Bird Strain is hardened 
to the open winter. Use bone meal—but no nitrogen— 
and plenty of water. Plant ten inches each way. 


Conifers can be moved at this time, but choose a cool 
or cloudy period. Do not let them dry out. Do not 
leave their roots exposed for even a few minutes to the 
drying atmosphere. Half fill the hole with water before 
setting. Shade if possible fora fewdays. The principle 
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of moving now is that they are more nearly resting; but in 
this climate it is far more advisable to wait until the fall 
rains set in. 

Keep a good stone-chip mulch on the rock garden, partic- 
ularly if exposed to the sun, in order to keep the plant roots 
cool and moist. ANDERSON MCCULLY. 


Middle West 


LANT lice occur on the succulent tissues of all kinds of 

plants. They produce a honeydew that gives the leaves a 
shiny appearance. A black fungus often grows in this honey- 
dew, giving the leaves a sooty appearance. To prevent this, 
turn the hose on the leaves and wash the honeydew off. Kill 
the lice with nicotine. 


Red spiders attack the leaves of many flowers and shrubs, 
causing leaves to turn yellow or a curious bronze color. Spray- 
ing with fish-oil soap, nicotine or a white oil spray at summer 
strength is effective. Wash the lower surface of the leaves 
with a strong stream of water. 


Distortion of dahlia flowers or failure of the buds to open is 
caused by the stings of tarnish plant bugs. They suck the 
sap from the bases of the bud or the flower stalk and some- 
times cause blighting of the stalk. Spray with pyrethrum, 
1 ounce in 2 gallons of water. 


Snapdragon rust may destroy susceptible plants, if the 
weather is wet. Dust with the special dusting sulphurs to 
control. Bordeaux and other copper sprays or dusts are not 
effective in the control of this rust. 


Privet hedges may die from winter injury appearing late or 
from anthracnose. If winter injury, dead tissues will usually 
be found near ground level. If anthracnose, cankers will oc- 
cur on the stems and twigs and at base of dying shoots. Prune 
out all dead parts. Anthracnose attacks European privet 
only; it does not occur in California, Amur, Ibota or Regel 


privet. C. T. GREGORY. 
Northeast 


MPROVE the hardiness of roses and other woody flowering 

plants by giving surface dressing of hardwood ashes and 
bone meal this month. The potash and phosphoric acid in 
them ripen and strengthen the wood. Avoid nitrogenous 
fertilizers from midsummer onward. Nitrogen makes a 
sappy growth which winterkills. 





——{ fr 


Ma! Wake up and look out 
at the funny fat sketch 
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Lawns and Gardens 


Oriental poppies are dormant in early August, so may be 
moved most successfully. Old plants often have several 
eyes. These may be carefully cut apart with generous pieces 
of root and planted separately. Even small pieces of root 
may grow new plants if placed in favorable soil. 


Liquid manure applied twice a month from early August 
onward will improve dahlias, asters, chrysanthemums 
and other autumn-blooming flowers. To make it without 
mess suspend a sack of stable or pulverized sheep manure in 
a tight barrel full of water and draw off the liquid through a 
faucet placed slightly above the bottom. 


Soak your hanging baskets in weak liquid manure once a 
month; otherwise the plants use up all the food in the lim- 
ited quantity of soil they contain. Though they were good 
when first made they usually look sickly by midsummer. 
Immersion in the manure water will prevent this. 


During August make cuttings of outdoor geraniums and 
other bedding plants wanted for winter bloom. Remove the 
lower leaves with a sharp knife. Place in moist sand and 
keep shaded till rooted. Then plant in small pots. Shift to 
larger ones as roots fill the pots. Keep well watered. 


Evergreens are most dormant in August and are best 
transplanted then, provided the ground is kept moist either 
by rains or watering. Under these conditions they make ex- 
cellent root development before winter and far surpass simi- 
lar stock planted the following spring. Mulching during fall 
and winter also helps. M. G. KAINS. 


ejoutheast 


LOWERING hedges form one of the most attractive fea- 

tures for Southern gardens. They may be had in bloom 
for a much longer period than in the North. Late-flowering 
shrubs have advantages for this purpose. They form a back- 
ground for the burst of spring and early summer bloom and 
then become part of the flower garden themselves, when 
other blossoms are not so plentiful. Keep your eyes open 
now and select shrubs for hedge planting this fall. Among 
them you will find hibiscus, or shrub althea, of which the 
variety William R. Smith is especially fine; crapemyrtles, 
white, pink or rose; hypericum (golden St. Johnswort); 








Chinese abelia, one of the finest of all Southern hedge plants; 
and the new all-summer rose, F. J. Grootendorst, or, better 
yet, Pink Grootendorst. For a low hedge use one of the 
several “‘baby”’ roses. 


Why not have a lily garden—or at least a corner of your 
garden especially devoted to lilies? Many varieties which do 
uncertainly in the Northern states grow like natives, from 
Washington on south. Be sure to plant the beautiful Ma- 
donna lily (Lilium candidum) as soon as you can get the 
bulbs. Others which will thrive in an ordinary garden soil, if 
it does not contain a surplus of lime, are regal lily (even small 
bulbs of which will flower); Henry and Hanson, two of the 
most satisfactory; the several speciosums; the Goldband 
lily (auratum); and, of course, the old reliable tiger lily, of 
which the fine variety splendens is the latest of all to flower. 


It is an easy matter to provide an abundance of flowers 
for winter bloom indoors if you start them from seeds now. 
For a dollar you can fill every sunny window in the 
house. These vigorous young plants will prove much 
more satisfactory than old ones taken up and cut 
back, especially during fall and early winter. 

Among those best adapted to indoor gardening are 
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abutilon, clarkia, begonia, petunia, heliotrope, ager- 
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atum, sweet alyssum, lobelia and various daisies. For 
a cool temperature carnation, mignonette and dwarf 
(cupid) sweet pea, Kenilworth ivy (a dainty vine) 
and oxalis are easily grown from _:ed. 

F. F. ROCKWELL. 
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Nature... . the pastel tints of spring 
—the glowing glories of autumn.... 
What ranges of color-harmonies are 
here, yet how simple to translate their 
magical, ever-changing colors to the 
home when velvets—and particularly 
CA-VEL velvets—are used as furniture 
coverings, hangings, curtains! The viva- 
cious tints and shades of CA-VEL— 
the sublimation of velvets—know no 
limitations of season. 


CA-VEL is of an enduring beauty that 
never fades—a perennial freshness that 
never ceases to charm. Its luxurious 
surface—a lure to comfort, to rest—has 























CA $ Varied as the CJints of the Rainbow 


depths of silken pile that not only ab- 
sorb wear, but permit ventilation and 
easy cleaning, too. 


CA-VEL vies with all outdoors in a 
glory of animated colors, a subtle 
suggestion of rich and infinite joy. Its 
shades, and patterns, are as varied as 
the tints of the rainbow. 


7 vy 7 7 ¢ 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION, Dept. 2 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Send me your booklet “Fascinating Interiors” containing pictorial 
suggestions for making my home attractive without extravagance. 
Money order or check for 25c enclosed (stamps acceptable). I 
understand that the questionnaire in the book, when filled out 
and returned by me, entitles me to free advice by Mr. Lurelle 
Van Arsdale Guild. 


(Write name and address in margin below) 
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FREE 


Enough Hires Household Extract 


to make 


8 BOTTLES 


(pint size) of delicious root beer. 
Just mail the coupon. 





This 
Liberal Trial 


at Hires’ Expense 


We invite you and your family and 
friends to join the millions who for 
50 years have been our patrons. 


To win your friendship we make this 
liberal offer: A free trial bottle of 
Hires Household Extract, sufficient to 
make 8 bottles of delicious, cooling 
root beer. 


All you add to Hires Extract are water, 
sugar and yeast. Then after it sets 
2 days, you’re ready to offer your fam- 
ily and friends one of the finest bev- 
erages that can be made. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c 
at all dealers’, you can buy a full-sized 
bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
pint bottles of root beer, costing 
about 114c per bottle, as compared 
to the usual price of 15c to 25c for 
bottled beverages. 


Thousands and thousands of families 
all over the nation are enjoying this 
famous, thirst-quenching beverage at 
an economical price. 


Hires created the original recipe and 
today it’s better than ever. It is made 
of the juices of 16 roots, barks, ber- 
ries and herbs—Nature’s tonic and 
appetizing ingredients, rich in 
vitamins. 


Get this Free trial bottle of Hires 
Household Extract, together with 
simple directions, by mailing the cou- 
pon at once—or order a full-sized 30c 
bottle from your dealer. 





4 
| 
| 
| 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
(L. H. J.-8) 


Please send me sample of 


Hires 


Household Extract 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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comparatively cool. With at- 
tention to the provision of 
moisture they can be culti- 
vated successfully in almost 
any section of the country. 
Small wonder that, if we ex- 
cept the sweet pea, they may be called 
the most popular of all annuals! 

Callistephus chinensis is the botanical 
name for the flower brought to Europe 
from China as long ago as 1731; hence the 
name China-aster, the original form hav- 
ing single lilac-colored flowers. 

For beauty of flower and length of stem 
what type can compare with the American 
Branching, Crego Giant, California Giant, 
King, Royal and Beauty? These are some 
of the leading American asters of today. 
Credit must, however, be given to the 
European seed specialists who originally 
improved the old single-flowered wilding 
and gave us good double-flowered varie- 
ties to work upon and further improve. 

The most impressive type has hereto- 
fore been the Crego Giant, but Cregos 
are now surpassed by the new California 
Giants, these being really glorified Cregos. 
Resembling the most beautiful Japanese 
Chrysanthemum, with their massive 
blooms borne stiffly erect on long stems, 
the petals feathery and gracefully twisted 
and curling, it is difficult to realize that 
they are descendants of the old original 
Comet type. This forward step is, how- 
ever, symbolical of what the specialist is 
doing in the flower world generally. 

The colors run practically the same 
throughout the different types, all being 
distinctive of this valuable family. There 
are the delicate pinks, rose, crimson, red, 
purple, blue and white, with some interme- 
diate shades of blush, lavender, and so on. 

Although the preparation of the ground 
for our asters does not .involve a great 
amount of trouble it is, nevertheless, im- 
portant. To encourage a bounteous supply 
of magnificent flowers rivaling the indoor- 
grown chrysanthemum, the soil must be 
thoroughly prepared and enriched. To 
endeavor to grow annuals in poor soil from 
spring-sown seeds is not the way to 
achieve success. 


Sotl Prepagation 


E CONSIDER lime.an absolute es- 
sential to the culture of high-class 
asters; the beds need a good coating after 
the ground has been dug and manured. It 
is applied in a finely powdered state and 
the surface covered as if with a light fall 
of snow. 
Turn the soil over beforehand to a 
depth of at least twelve inches and spread 


a liberal quantity of well-rotted manure . 


along the bottom of the trench. Good 
manure is none too easy to procure these 
days, but a fine substitute is found in 
rotted leaves. Shredded sheep manure is 
another good substitute, but it must not 
be used quite so freely as farmyard manure. 

Now give the surface a dressing of super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate) or bone meal, 
at the rate of four ounces to the square 
yard, raking or lightly forking it into the 
top three inches of soil. Finish off with 
the coating of lime, raking it into the sur- 
face of the bed. 

The date for sowing depends upon loca- 
tion. Start the seeds five to six weeks 
ahead of the time when all danger of se- 
vere frost will be past. 

When only a limited number of plants 
is required use small shallow boxes or 
seed pans. A good compost for the seed 
flats consists of equal parts of thoroughly 
decayed leaf mold (woods earth) and 
sandy loam or garden soil. Should the 
loam be heavy, add sufficient sand to make 
it porous. The compost must be well 
mixed and passed through a small-meshed 
sieve. After filling the seed pans press the 
compost firmly, leveling the surface about 
half an inch below the top of the pan. 
Broadcast the seed thinly and cover spar- 
ingly with fine soil, which is then pressed 
into firm contact with theseed. Water very 
carefully, using a fine nozzle to prevent 
washing, cover with glass and shade the 


Asters for Summer (oharm 


(Continued from Page 13) 


whole with paper. The glass conserves 
moisture, obviates frequent watering and 
hurries germination. As soon as the seed- 
lings begin to break through the surface 
the glass must be removed; otherwise the 
tiny plants will become weak and spindly. 

Careless sprinkling or watering at the 
wrong time frequently causes damping 
off. This disease attacks seedlings of all 
kinds, and its ever-present germs become 
alive and active when conditions suit. The 
seedlings should always be watered early 
in the day, so that the foliage and the sur- 
face soil are perfectly dry by night; for 
damping off thrives on a dank condition 
of soil and atmosphere, and the seedlings, 
attacked at the soil level, quickly drop 
over and die. 

A thin layer of pure sand over the sur- 
face of the flats will usually arrest the 
spread of the disease; a dusting of flowers 





New 
Houses! 


WHAT could be ab- 
solutely new in small- 
house architecture? 
What could be bet- 
ter than present-day 
arrangement and de- 
sign? 


SIn September the 
| Journal will surprise 
you with two pages of 
| plans answering these 
| and many other ques- 
tions about the mis- 
takes of the present. 


SG And they were de- 
signed by one of the 
foremost architects. 


Next 
«Month 














of sulphur is likewise useful. Where the 
little plants are unduly crowded the dis- 
ease is apt to be most prevalent; seed 
sown thinly, so that the plants receive 
more air and dry quickly following water- 
ing, are usually immune. The moment 
damping off is seen it is advisable to trans- 
plant the best of the seedlings, even if they 
are quite small, to other flats, to a mild 
hotbed or even to a cold frame. 

When the seedlings have made their 
first pair of true leaves they should be 
transplanted either into other shallow 
boxes (flats) or directly in good soil_in the 
hotbed or cold frame. Space them three 
inches apart each way, water well and 
shade for a day or two until they recover. 
To encourage dwarf and sturdy growth, 
air must be given during favorable weather, 
but lift the glass sash on the leeward side 
of the frame, so that cold winds may not 
blow directly upon them. The plants are 
gradually hardened off by removing the 
sash entirely during the day until danger 
of killing frost isover. They are then trans- 
planted; but soak them with water so 
that a ball of soil will adhere to the roots. 


After planting do not allow 
the surface of the bed to 
harden; otherwise free ad- 
mission of air into the soil is 
impossible and plant growth 
is checked. By hoeing the bed 
once a week, steady growth is insured, a 
dust mulch maintained and all incipient 
weed growth choked off. 

Those who lack facilities for starting 
seed under glass sow in the open. This is 
safely done as soon as peaches are in 
bloom, while further sowings may be 
made up to late May. Do not neglect to 
thin out or transplant these open-air seed- 
lings before they begin to crowd one an- 
other unduly. 

Asters intended for potting should be 
lifted when the first flowers are showing 
color; but water thoroughly beforehand, 
so that the plants may take with them a 
large ball of soil. After potting and water- 
ing again, keep in a shaded place for a few 
days or until the plants recover. 

The selection of varieties is most impor- 
tant, for although all the catalogue list- 
ings may be worthy of culture there are 
outstanding kinds that merit unstinted 
planting. The following are given in their 
order of blooming: Queen of Market is the 
best early semitall aster; it flowers two 
weeks ahead of most other sorts and has 
good long stems, which makes it admira- 
ble for cutting purposes. Graceful though 
somewhat. spreading in shape, it is from 
twelve to fifteen inches in height, accord- 
ing to growing conditions. 

Lavender Gem and the Comet types 
follow Queen of Market and are of about 
the same height; then comes the Day- 
break aster, so useful for massed bedding 
purposes, compact and bushy in habit, 
remarkably free in bloom and only twelve 
to fifteen inches high. 


Control of Pests 


HE Royal asters now provide us with 

their stately blooms. In habit of plant 
and size and formation of flower it is very 
similar to the American Late Branching 
types and attains a height of fully two 
feet. The great flowers are slightly in- 
curving and include all the colors found in 
the aster family. 

Crego Giant follows the Royals and has 
long been considered the most beautiful 
of all American asters. The average height® 
is twenty-four inches. The Cregos are, 
however, now eclipsed by the new Cali- 
fornia Giants, which have rather larger 
flowers and are more robust in growth and 
nonlateral in habit. The large blooms 
rival the Japanese chrysanthemum and 
are often mistaken for the latter when first 
seen in indoor decoration. 

Following these comes the King aster, 
with its long, raking. quill-like petals— 
a most desirable type, growing two feet 
high. 

The aster is not immune to insect pests; 
but fortunately they can usually be con- 
trolled if proper measures are taken in 
time and consistently followed. Aster 
“‘yellows”’ or blight, we feel sure, is caused 
by the tarnished bug, an inconspicuous 
yellowish brown insect, smaller than a 
house fly. It is a sucking insect, feeding 
upon the tender tips of the plant. Its rav- 
ages result in dwarfed and stunted growth, 
the leaves later turning yellow. If the at- 
tack has not been severe the lateral 
branches may in time produce flowers, 
but not the main or leading shoots, which 
are the parts invariably attacked. 

To control this horrible insect, the 
plants should be sprayed with kerosene 
emulsion made with whale-oil soap, to 
which arsenate of lead is added. Applica- 
tions should commence when the plants 
are three inches high and be repeated 
thereafter at intervals of one week until 
the asters begin to flower. 

In some sections the black blister beetle, 
which does not trouble the plant until the 
flowers appear, devours the petals whole- 
sale. Go over all the plants once a day, 
preferably in midforenoon, and knock 
these terrible pests into a pan of kerosene. 
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The Leader of a Famous Line 


A New Iron that Almost Thinks 


















WAS $5.00 


an 399 


The popular Hotpoint Model “R.” Millions 
of women have paid $5.00 to $8.25 for it. 
This tremendous volume has enabled us to 
lower our costs with no change in quality. 


Only 3 Hotpoint Irons are shown here. There are 21 in the full line 
—including types and sizes for every home, travel, laundry or tailor 
use; from the petite 3-lb. Hotpoint at $3.50 to the 25-lb. tailor’s “goose.” 

All have the famous Hotpoint Quality that won the gold medal at the 
Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial and other international expositions. 


f k-«: marvelous new Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC 
Iron almost thinks for you. It gives you con- 
venience, speed and economy you never dreamed 
possible. Women everywhere are talking about it. 


No more scorching! You don’t have to be con- 
stantly on your guard while ironing, for fear this iron 
will get too hot and scorch. Just set it for any heat 
you want and iron away. 


No more pulling the plug! This iron automati- 
cally keeps the heat exactly as you want it; low, me- 
dium, high—or any heat in between—without pulling 
the plug. It uses current only one-third of the time 
on much of your ironing. 


No more waiting! On heavy, damp pieces the 
Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC keeps right up with 
ou. You can go right on ironing when, on the same 
pieces, another iron would get too cool—wasting your 
time while you waited for it to regain sufficient heat. 


No more worry! If you are interrupted 
to attend to the children, or by the doorbell 
or telephone, this iron knows | you are gone 

and uses current only about 15% of the time, 
jae enough so that on your return it will 
be at exactly the same heat as when you left 
it, ready to continue without wasting a min- 
ute. You don’t have to waste current and 
time waiting for it to heat up again, or wait 
for it to cool down because it wasted current 
and got too hot. The Hotpoint SUPER-AU- 
TOMATIC is worry proof; it can never get 
beyond the desired i ironing heat. 
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The New Hotpoint 


SUPER-AUTOMATIC 
Maintains ANY Heat You Want 


You set this throttle for ANY heat you 
want—low for light work, high for heavy, 


damp pieces or any heat in between. 








A GENERAL ELECTRIC 





EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO., 


5600 West Taylor St., 3 














Chicago, Ill. and Ontario, Calif. 














ORGANIZAT 








WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES AND ELECTRIC RANGES 


Factories: Chicago, IIl., 


The famous Hotpoint SUPER- 
IRON with the CALROD ele- 
ment. Only Hotpoint can give 

you the practically indestructible 
CALRO element, cast in solid 
iron; also the big comfortable 
Thumb Rest that rests your wrist; 
the exclusive, cool Hinged Plug 
that trebles cord life, and its 
many other advantages. 


00 You'll know the Hotpoint Super Iron 
by its deep red handle and trimmings. 


oe 


And now— * 
“The Iron that Almost Thinks!”’ 


The amazing new Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC $ 80 
with its adjustable Heat Throttle. You'll know 
it by its rich blue handle and trimmings. Price aera 


Save money! Actual ironing tests prove that the 
Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC Iron reduces the amount 
of electricity used for an ironing; 27% less in ironing 
light pieces and 8% less in ironing heavy work. 


Save time! The same tests prove that this iron saves 
27% of the time required for ironing light pieces and 
16% for ironing heavy things; in each case remov- 
ing the same amount of moisture from the clothes, as 
necessary for perfect ironing results. 


No other iron, plain or automatic, can offer all 
that the Hotpoint SUPER-AUTOMATIC gives 
you. Only Hotpoint can give you the great ad- 
vantage of the marvelous CALROD heating 
element, cast in solid iron, where it is for- 
ever sealed in and protected. No other irons 
have this practically indestructible construc- 
tion. Also the large, comfortable Thumb Rest 
that rests your wrist, arm and shoulder; the 
Hinged Plug that trebles cord life, the famous 
Hot Point and a host of other features. We in- 
vite you tosee the lineof Hotpoint Ironson dis- 
play in your electric company or dealer’s store. 


Inc. 
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New beauty -..new style | 


On, EEO ~ 


Davenport Bed Suite No. 5760 








K ee OSb wae FOR 


PWesargrens 


ITH the increasing popularity of the 
davenport bed—even in elaborate 
homes and luxuriously fitted apartments— 
has come a natural demand for modern Style 
and beauty in this double purpose furniture. 
Note the Kroehler suite. illustrated, with 
its modish serpentine frame, exquisite carved 
effects, and rich covering of deep rose velour 
with reversible cushions. It is one of many 
smart Kroehler Assured Quality designs, 
offered at surprisingly moderate prices. 
Who would guess that this graceful daven- 
port may, with one easy motion, be trans- 
formed into a full size, luxurious bed—that 
it provides ample room for both mattress 
and bedding? 
Kroehler has so artfully concealed this 
utility feature that all you see is fine furniture. 


Hidden Qualities 


Remember, too, that Kroehler Assured Qual- 
ity guarantees many inside beauties— features 
seldom seen. 

A new, improved Spring Steel Under- 
Structure, created by Kroehler, replaces the 
old-fashioned webbing—and is much more 


This ‘'Kroebler” label 





“| for the Davenport Bed 





serviceable. Frames are of seleéted hardwood, 
firmly glued, doweled and corner braced. 
Not ordinary soft wood, merely nailed to- 
gether. Seat springs are tied with small hel- 
ical springs instead of ordinary twine. 

The deep comfort of cushions and backs 
is secured with many small, resilient, non- 
sagging springs of superfine quality and with 
filling of high grade moss and new, white 
felted cotton. The folding bed frame is all 
Steel, fitted with sagless or coil springs. 

Even with this‘‘Assured Quality’’construc- 
tion, Kroehler prices are very moderate. And 
most dealers are glad to make easy terms. 

You may choose exquisite silk damask, 
rich tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, jacquard 
velours, Ca-Vel velvets, linen frieze and mo- 
quette, also fine leathers of softest quality. 

If you do not know the Kroehler dealer 
near you, write us for his name and a copy 
of our booklet, “Enjoyable Living Rooms.” 


KROEHLER MFG. CO., Chicago, Il. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Faétories at: Chicago, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Kankakee, Ill.; 
Bradley, 1/l.;Dallas, Tex.; Binghamton,N.Y.; Los Angeles,Calif.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Cleveland, 0.; Stratford, Ont., Canada 
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Bumps and Brutses 


By S. JOSEPHINE Baker, M.D. 


Photographs by Edwin Gore Dunning 


ea VEN the best guarded and most normal play 
44484 is bound to have its share of bumps and bruises 
j zayy| and even more serious accidents. This is par- 
} {| ticularly true when the warm weather invites 
ze all sorts of new experiences out-of-doors. 
Every little child is an explorer and should be a fear- 
less one; and the first lesson we have to learn in meeting 
the little common accidents that seem to be inevitable 
in childhood is that we are dealing with an injured soul 
as well as a hurt body. To know how to heal the latter 
means physical safety; to be sure of ourselves, in caring 
for the child’s sense 
of resentment that 
there should be 
anything that 
hurts in his play 
world, means char- 
acter building. 
When George 
falls off his veloci- 
pede and cuts his 
arm or Mary stum- 
bles off the steps 
and bumps _ her 
head there comes 
the cry for mother. 
Notwithstanding 
all the training we 
have given our 
older boys and girls 
in the use of first 
aid as part of their 
scout lessons, every 
mother still is, as 
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GEORGE 





FALLS OFF HIS VELOCIPEDE. 


WITH ADHESIVE PLASTER 


One ounce of tincture of iodine. half strength. 
Four ounces of olive oil. 

One ounce Mercurochrome. 

Two ounces of calamine lotion. 

Two ounces of aromatic spirits of ammonia. 
One ounce of sirup of ipecac. 


Every grown-up member of the family, as well 
as the older children, should know how to use this 











MARY MAY STUMBLE OFF THE STEPS 


she has always been, the original and busiest “first aider”’ 
for the hurts of childhood. 

Children need sympathy when they are hurt, and they 
should have it. But it needs to be a very wise and sane 
sympathy. Little children are so sensitive to impressions 
that if you are alarmed and anxious a frightened and 
crying child is the natural result. But if you can summon 


that fine quality of calmness in the face of any emergency 
that quiets the child’s fear you are blessed indeed; for 
the beginning has been made toward that splendid cour- 
- with which we want our children to meet all of life’s 
dulfetings. 


[t is not difficult for any mother to tell if any injury 
needs more skilled attention than she is able to give; and 
first aid for all the little common accidents of childhood 











is easily learned. Being prepared for an emergency is the 
Surest road to calmness when the emergency comes. Re- 
member that about ninety out of every hundred of the phys- 
ical hurts that come in childhood can be easily and safely 
cured at home; the other ten may need medical care. 


A simple first-aid equipment should be in every home 


Where there are children. The articles needed are: 


One yard of sterile gauze in a sealed package. 

One gauze bandage, one inch wide and ten yards long. 
One gauze bandage, two inches wide and ten yards long. 
One five-yard roll of adhesive plaster, one inch wide. 
Small package absorbent cotton. 

Scissors with blunt points. 

Package of wooden toothpicks. 

One ounce of boric-acid powder. 

One pint of boric-acid solution. 

One-half pound of sodium bicarbonate—baking soda. 


equipment. All the articles should be kept on a 
shelf where little children cannot reach them. All 
poisons should be in special colored or odd-shaped 
bottles, plainly marked POISON. The bandages, 
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APPLICATIONS OF COLD OR HOT WATER WILL PRE- 
VENT SWELLING AND BLACK AND BLUE SPOTS 


gauze and cotton should be kept in packages, protected 
from dust. The directions for using the articles as I will 
give them later should be pasted or tacked beside the shelf. 


Send for the doctor at once if any of the following oc- 
cur: Extensive burns, excessive bleeding, deep cuts or those 
with jagged edges, broken bones, all dog bites (if the skin is 
broken), foreign bodies in the throat, poisoning, every case 
where the child seems faint or suffering from the shock of 
the accident. 


BUMPS AND BRUISES. If the skin is not broken, apply 
cloths wrung out in either cold or hot water; hot water is 
often more comforting. If the skin is broken, wash all dirt 
from the wound with boric-acid solution, paint the surface 
with tincture of iodine or Mercurochrome and then apply 


I2I 





THE 
CUT IS QUICKLY CLEANED AND STRAPPED 

















THE END OF THE BANDAGE IS FASTENED WITH 
A SHORT STRIP OF THE ADHESIVE TAPE 


the wet dressings. For a protective dressing, cover the 
wound with a pad of gauze fastened on with strips of ad- 
hesive plaster. 


CuTs AND WounpDs. If the cut is even, with no jagged 
edges and little bleeding, paint it with iodine or Mercuro- 
chrome, draw the edges together and hold them in place 
with short strips of adhesive plaster, placed about half an 
inch apart and at right angles to the cut. Cover witha 
protective dressing of a pad of gauze and a few turns of 
bandage. 

If the cut has jagged edges, wash all dirt from the 
wound with boric-acid solution and then treat in the same 
way as the ordinary cut. 


BLEEDING FROM WOUNDS. If the blood oozes out and is 
dark red, apply pressure over the wound with a pad of 
sterile gauze held firmly in place. If it comes in spurts and 
is bright red, apply firm pressure with a pad of gauze; but 


(Continued on Page 123) 


























HOW TO APPLY THE TOURNIQUET 





«Above: No. 970—a popular one-strap 


pump of patent leather, with covered 
Cuban heel. 


At right: No. 804—D’Orsay slipper. 
Also comes in black Ruby* kid or 
patent leather, and tan kid. 


Look for one of these trade-marks and the 
““Goodyear Turned”’ identification mark on 
the sole of every CONSTANT COMFORT or 


J V here you live 


—and where you visit, you see them, 
attractive and well-dressed women who 
look as though they belong to the lei- 
sure class. And yet, lots of times you 
know they don’t... you know that they 
are busy and aétive mothers, teachers, 
business women. 

Sometimes you'll hear people say that 
they can’t see how they do it, how they 
look so smart, so well groomed, on the 
money they have to spend . ..and where 
they get the energy and pep to play about 
as they do when their work is done. 

It’s good common-sense planning and 
buying that keep them so well dressed 
. .. and almost always it’s comfortable, 
well-fitting shoes that give them their 
amazing store of vitality. 
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CONSTANT STYLE shoe 


ONSTANT COMFORT & 
CONSTANT ST71LE Shoes 


Western Sales Division: 416 North 12th Street, St. Louis, MISSOURI 


ton~ MEw tom 
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cA Foot of Comfort 
_Means Miles of Happiness 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY 


USE THIS COUPON 
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‘THousanbs of these women wear Con- 
STANT COMFORT and CONSTANT STYLE 
shoes. Partly because they know they are 
excellent values for their shoe-money; 
partly because the shoes are good-look- 
ing “turns,” arch supporting, well cut, of 
fine long-wearing leathers; and mostly 
because 7 famous style and comfort features 
(see coupon below) give them absolute 
foot comfort along with style. 


. All four pairs of shoes shown on this 


page may be purchased for less than $30. 
That’s why they appeal to careful budg- 
eteers who want the most for their mon- 
ey. Plan to include them in your Fall 
clothing budget . . . Prices range from 
$3 to $5 for CONSTANT COMFORT and 
$5 to $8 for CONSTANT STYLE shoes. 


Above: No. 772—a four-eyelet t 


ing oxford of black Ruby* kid. 


>) a ©} 


*In the manufacture of their black ki 

shoes, the makers of CONSTANT COM 

and CONSTANT STYLE shoes use on! 

genuine Ruby brand of glacé kid k 

manufactured by John R. Evans & Cor 
of Camden, New Jersey 


— 


AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY—‘Dept. L-5 (Please address the nearest office) Gentlemen: 1 should like to know more about the 7 famous style and comfort features of your shoes, and also where I can buy them. 


Write plainly on margin below 
Your NAME 


Your ADDRESS 


City or TOWN 


tankidthat laces snugly aboutthe: 
At left: No. 478—a comfortable walk- 
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if the bleeding is excessive, use a tourni- 
quet. To make a tourniquet, fold.a hand- 
kerchief in a triangle and tie the points 
together in a hard knot. Slip this up over 
the arm or leg toa point about two or three 
inches above the wound. Place a pencil or 
short stick of wood under the knot and 
twist the pencil until the tourniquet is 
tight about the limb. 

Loosen the tourniquet if the limb swells 
or becomes blue. Let it stay loose for a 
moment and then tighten it again. Use 
this only in an emergency and until the 
doctor comes. 


Burns. Gently wash off any dirt or bits 
of clothing with a solution of one table- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda in a pint of 
water. 

Cover the burn with some substance 
that will keep out the air. The following 
may be used: A mixture of sodium bicar- 
bonate and water to form a thick paste; 
or olive oil, lard, unsalted butter, flour or 
a reliable ointment. Cover with a pad of 
sterile gauze and bandage loosely. Keep 
the wound and dressing clean. 


STRAINS AND SPRAINS. A _ strained 
joint—usually the ankle—is rarely swol- 
len; a sprained one almost always swells 
atonce. In either case apply cloths wrung 
out of hot water or place the foot in a pail- 
ful of water as hot as can be borne with- 
out burning the skin. Keep this up for at 
least half an hour and be sure that the 
water is kept hot. Bandage the joint evenly 
and firmly or strap it with strips of adhesive 
plaster, so that it is held firm and rigid. 
Get your doctor to show you how the ad- 
hesive straps should be applied, so you will 
know in advance just how this should be 
done. 


FRACTURES. Broken bones need the care 
of a doctor, for they must be set properly 
as soon as possible. The first sign of a 
broken bone is inability to use the limb. 
In early childhood the bones are soft and 
bend rather than break, causing what is 
called a ‘‘green-stick fracture.’”’ A green 
stick or twig will have torn edges when you 
try to break it, but the ends will not come 
apart. A dry stick will break apart and 
entirely separate, just as the bones of an 
older person will. 

The only first aid for a fracture is to 
keep the limb absolutely at rest. Put the 
child in bed or on a couch, with the injured 
limb between two pillows. 

The limb may be tied or bandaged to a 
straight stick to keep it motionless until 
the doctor comes. 


SWALLOWING Poisons. Call a doctor 
at once, then try home remedies until he 
comes. Make the child vomit. First try 
gagging him by thrusting your finger 
down his throat. If this fails, give the 
child two or three teaspoonfuls of the 
sirup of ipecac plain or a teaspoonful of 
dry mustard dissolved in a glassful of 
lukewarm water. After free vomiting, 
give the whites of three eggs and a glassful 
of milk. 

Keep all poisons and medicines of any 
kind well out of the way of the child’s 
reach at all times. 


Ivy POISONING. Teach the children the 
difference between the poisonous and non- 
poisonous ivy. The nonpoisonous ivy has 
five leaves—the same number as the fin- 
gers of one hand, and so may be safely 
handled. The poison ivy has three leaves. 
Before the rash has formed, scrub the sur- 
face with hot water, common laundry 
soap and a stiff brush. After the rash has 
appeared, do not use water. Bathe in 
pure alcohol and apply calamine lotion. 
A five per cent solution of lead acetate or 
a five per cent solution of potassium per- 
manganate is also excellent, but both are 
poisons if taken internally. 


FOREIGN BODIES IN THE THROAT, EYES, 
NOSE AND Ears. If swallowed, feed the 
child bulky food, such as potatoes, bread 
and cereals. Do not give any fluids for 
several hours. The bulky food forms a 
protective covering for the foreign body, 
which will pass through the digestive tract 
and be expelled with the stools in a day 
or two. 

If caught in the throat, lift the child 
by the legs, head down, and give several 
quick sharp slaps on the back, between 
the shoulder blades, with sufficient force 
to make him cough up the article. If 
there is any interference with breathing, 
summon the doctor without delay. 

Do not try to remove foreign bodies 
from the nose; take the child to the 
doctor. 

If anything has lodged in the eye, first 
pull down the lower eyelid. If the speck 
can be seen it may be gently wiped out 
with a toothpick wound with a bit of ab- 
sorbent cotton. If the object is under the 
upper lid, grasp the eyelashes and draw 
them down over the lower lid. The lower 
eyelashes should act as a brush to wipe 
out the speck. If these measures do not 
show the foreign particle the child should 
be taken to the doctor. 

Foreign bodies in the ear should always 
be removed by a doctor, as great harm 
may be done to the delicate lining of the 
ear by untrained interference. 


Women in Business 


(Continued from Page 36) 


she is the only woman in the city manag- 
ing a business bought with her own money 
and not inherited from a husband, father 
or brother. 

Twenty-four years ago a young woman 
set out from Portland, Maine, to seek her 
fortune in California. Writing advertise- 
ments at home was her only business ex- 
perience, but that little had been enough 
to put the lure of the printer’s office in her 
blood. Penniless, without a single ac- 
quaintance in the great city, Margaret 
Mary Morgan arrived in San Francisco. 
At once she sought out the nearest print- 
ing establishment and asked for a job. 
She got it—at six dollars a week. 

Slowly but steadily, as the years went 
by, her salary began to rise. Finally she 
was getting a yearly bonus as well as 
her regular pay. 

Meanwhile the city had made her the 
first woman member of its Board of Super- 
visors, with a salary commensurate with 
the position. That, plus her salary, was 
enough for any woman to be making, her 
employer decided, and promptly he dis- 


continued her bonus. 


Just as promptly Miss Morgan resigned. 
Taking her accumulated savings, she put 
up a three-story building, equipped it 
with all the newest devices known to the 
printing business and hung out the 
sign: ‘‘Margaret Mary Morgan Printing 
Company.” 

For five years the business has pros- 
pered, handling all sorts of jobs from pro- 
grams to books. And its owner still finds 
time for other interests. Up in the moun- 
tains of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley there 
is Margaret Maryland, a vacation camp- 
ing ground for children, owned by San 
Francisco and inaugurated by Miss Mor- 
gan as her contribution to the city’s rec- 
reational facilities. 

In addition, she is state president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
and an officer of the League of Women 
Voters and the Republican Women’s 
Federation of Northern California. And 
some years ago she was sent to China by 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion on a special mission to seek new in- 
formation on the condition of women and 
children there. 
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in this pure, refreshing 


fruit 


UST as delicious as fresh fruit 

and as “good for you.” Welch’s 
Grape Juice is the juice of fresh 
fruit—pressed right from ripe Con- 
cord grapes. 

All the health-building proper- 
ties of the fruit are brought to you 
in this refreshing juice—fruit nour- 
ishment, mineral salts, and the 
energy value that picks you up 
quickly and makes you feel re- 
freshed. 

No matter how you serve it— 
straight, blended or diluted— 
Welch’s tastes deliciously of the 


bottle of Welch’s. 


for children. 


On a Hot Day—mix a pitcher of the 
famous Welch Punch. It’s the coolest 
and most refreshing fruit punch. 
The recipe is on the label of every 


At the Soda Fountain—ask for 
straight Welch’s or Welch-ade. 
Welch’s is the perfect fountain drink 
It is pure fruit juice. 


y ® 
juice 
ripe grapes; because the flavor is 
so pure and rich. No other grape 
juice has quite the same fine flavor 
—because Welch’s is pressed from 
the very choicest grapes. 

At the soda fountain, ask for 
Welch’s straight or Welch-ade. 

Some favorite ways to serve 
Welch’s at home are printed on 
every label. 

Free: Ideas for Popular Fruit 
Drinks and occasions to serve them. 
Send a postcard to The Welch Grape 


Juice Co., J-85, Westfield, N. Y. In 
Canada—St. Catharines, Ont. 





WELCH’S 


Once you've tasted Welch’s no other Grape Juice will do 
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wiCKORy, 


the ounce of protection 
that Shadowproops and Wrinkleproofs 
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Wear it under your sheer summer frocks, to keep them 
fresh, crisp and unmussed. A light little step-in petti- 
skirt of cool lingerie fabric with lower back panel of fine 
rubber. Much lighter and less bulky than a double panel 
slip or petticoat. Daintily made; flesh color, from $1 up. 


that Hays in place 
You’ll like it better than any you’ve 
ever worn — it’s shaped to fit and 
shows no outline. Helps to shadow- 
proof thin dresses. Extra fine, light 


rubber with deep, cool lingerie 
top. Flesh or white, as low as 50c. 


N 





























Paoesalibak your sports so 
this neat rubber paneled step-in, and 
prevent deep creases and mussing. 
Tailored fit—no bulk. Of dainty, cool 
voile, in flesh color; medium or 
large size, $1. Others as low as 50c. 


o in x 


nnd you'll find other helpful Hickory Products at your Gowen store. See 
the complete assortment. If you do not find them, write, mentioning your 


dealer’s name. Address, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1199 W. Congress St., Chicago. 


HICKORY 


Personal Necessities 
CThe Ounce of Protection 


@A.S. & Co., 1927 


cHicaco New rornkK £4, STEIN & COMPANY 10s AnceELes’ TORONTO 
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The Young Barbarians 


(Continued from Page 4) 


inspection, although her eyes avoided his; 
it occurred to her that he looked at her 
chiefly because the interruption of his 
market report left him, for the moment, 
with nothing better to do. 

‘““Where on earth did you get that hat?” 
he demanded, as the net result of his 
survey. Minna laughed lightly, without 
bitterness. She had already decided that 
she would wear this hat on Wednesday. 

Elbert Honeywell Martin would not 
ask her where on earth she had found it. 


ELF-APPROVAL glowed faintly under 
Minna Burr’s several disapprobations. 
It was, she told herself complacently, the 
old-fashioned kind of politeness which 
constrained and enabled her to witness the 
spectacle of Leila breakfasting in bed, 
without revealing, in look or tone, any of 
her opinions about people who slept in 
pajamas, who ate breakfast, thus attired, 
without having bathed or brushed short, 
straight, stringy hair; who smoked during 
the process and tamped out their ciga- 
rettes on delicate china. 

It was the quaint, ridiculous courtesy of 
an elder day which made a self-invited 
guest at home, which prompted this 
gesture of apologizing for deserting that 
guest for a few hours. 

“T’m terribly sorry, but I’d made the 
engagement before I knew you’d be here,”’ 
she said. 

Leila’s drowsy eye contemplated her 
through a drift of smoke; her mouth drew 
to the crooked grin which made her look 
more than ever like a boy. 

“And it’s a horribly heavy date too,” 
she said. Her voice was husky; she 
smoked too many cigarettes, Minna 
thought. 

“You're a quaint thing in cousins-in- 
law, Mimi. If you’d known I was going 
to ask myself out here you’d have let the 
boy friend lunch alone, wouldn’t you?” 
She chuckled. ‘Run along and brighten 
the corner where he is. I only hope he de- 
serves it.” 

Indolent affection tempered the amuse- 
ment in her tone. ‘Strawberries and 
cream—eyes like warm stars—is he the 
sort to write a sonnet, Mimi?” 

Minna felt a deepening of the straw- 
berry in her cheeks. Below her affronted 
dignity a vague sense of alarm dismayed 
her; evidently her appearance revealed 
too much of the entirely innocent excite- 
ment with which she looked forward to 
the day’s harmless adventure. 


T WAS horrible, of course, that a young 

girl, even a young girl of the sophisti- 
cated, cynical, flippant generation, should 
draw such an inference and put it coarsely 
into the vulgar jargon of the day, but 
Minna’s conscience declined to be ap- 
peased by the contemplation of Leila’s 
shortcomings. If Minna Burr, it declared 
sternly, hadn’t regarded that engagement 
with Elbert Honeywell Martin with an 
enthusiasm so excessive that it actually 
showed in her face there would have been 
no basis for Leila’s infamous conjecture. 

Pure reflex action set a stupid lie on 
Minna’s tongue. ‘“‘I suppose dentists 
might write sonnets,” she said lightly, 
“after office hours. I’ll ask Doctor Pin- 
sett if he does.” 

She saw Leila’s eyes widen. Her own 
ear informed her that she hadn’t achieved 
a very plausible counterfeit of flippancy, 
and for a moment she was afraid that the 
silly untruth had merely served to confirm 
the girl’s unlovely suppositions. But 
Leila’s face relaxed to its sleepy inatten- 
tion. ‘Is that all?’’ She seemed disap- 
pointed. “‘How perfectly paltry!”’ Then: 
““Marjy Darrett’s having me for lunch, and 
we’re playing bridge at Edith Garside’s 
afterward. Oh, that reminds me”—her 
face woke briefly —‘“‘I asked them to come 
around after dinner tonight. Hope you 
don’t mind.” 


Again the effort it cost her to live up to 
her code of good manners inspired a pleas- 
ant self-content in Minna Burr. Precisely 
as if she found it altogether seemly for a 
guest to invite strangers into her house in 
the evening without the formality of con- 
sulting her, she informed Leila that she 
was very glad. 

“I’m afraid it’s dull for you, with just 
Humphrey and me for company,’ she 
added. “We don’t know many young 
people, you see.” 

Leila chuckled. ‘‘What pretty pink 
cheeks you have, grandmother! Don’t 
make me laugh out loud, Mimi. Beat it 
or you'll miss your train and spoil the 
day for your chiropodist—oh, no, you 
said dentist, didn’t you? You just destroy 
me, Mimi!”’ 

Minna hesitated. She had given up 
trying to persuade Leila that she didn’t 
care to be called Mimi; as for the doubt 
cast upon her veracity in the matter of 
that appointment it was better, perhaps, 
to avoid debate. Also, it was quite true 
that she had no more than time enough to 
catch the 10:40. 


HE road to the station led her through 

spring. The train seemed to shut a 
door behind her. She could look out, now, 
at the countryside without resenting its 
vernal freshening, could look forward 
with something of her first expectancy to 
the intimate seclusion of a luncheon 
table, the agreeably modulated voice and 
respectfully appreciative eye of Elbert 
Honeywell Martin, only a little of her 
pleasurable excitement spoiled by Leila’s 
innuendoes. 

The car window told her that there was 
color in her cheeks, that she had been 
right to choose the hat which Humphrey 
didn’t like. 

Martin came neatly to his feet as she 
entered the lobby of the rather old- 
fashioned restaurant he had suggested. 
She made a mental note of the way in 
which he bowed formally from the hip; 
there was in his look something of the 
same flavor of formal gallantry; she 
thought pleasantly of old prints in which 
ruffled, silk-clad courtiers proffered nose- 
gays to white-wigged ladies. 

“It’s charming of you to come,’ he 
said. “I was afraid you wouldn’t.” 

She laughed lightly. ‘I’m old-fashioned 
about keeping my engagements.’”’ She 
hesitated. ‘Especially such pleasant ones 
as this.” 

He bowed again. An ancient waiter 
led them to a corner table; a bowl of 
flowers distinguished it from the others. 
Minna saw that Martin hoped for notice 
and comment. 

“They’re rather pitiful,” he said. 
‘Spring in person came in with you.” 

She liked the compliment, although it 
reminded her dimly of Leila’s jibe about 
sonnets. It was a long time since anybody 
had taken the trouble to turn pretty 
phrases for her. Lightly, without think- 
ing of possible inferences, she said so. 

Martin sobered instantly. ‘‘I guessed 
that,” he said. 


HERE was a brief silence between 

them while the venerable waiter began 
the service of a luncheon which Minna 
guessed had been the subject of careful 
thought. Again she was touched; men 
who took pains in ordering luncheon had 
gone out of fashion with nosegays and 
sonnets and curtsies. 

“Your husband’s a stockbroker, isn’t 
he?” The pause robbed the speech of 
offense. 

Minna answered carelessly. ‘‘He used 
to be. He’s retired now.” 

She saw his brows arch. “I 
thought ——”’ He stopped. “Golf, I 
suppose, then? Or bridge?”’ 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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their drains 
you shall know them 


...those thoroughly modern homes where reluctant, lingering 
waste-water is unknown 


_ likely you can remember that 
not-so-long-ago time when waste-pipes 
slowed up every now and then—always, 
of course, at the most inopportune moment. 

Then the fun was fast and furious! 

Mother, with a futile piece of wire, prod- 
ding the slow-poke drain—Father to the rescue 
with a little amateur plumbing and a lot of 
professional profanity—Mary and Johnny under / 


provoking days! 7 Scoured sanitarily clean on the in- 
_ / side, too. And Drano, you know, is 
. . . and then came Drano / guaranteed not to harm enamel, 

Now, of course, there is no such thing as a lazy drain 7 porcelain or plumbing. 
in the well-kept home. Drano has made it so easy to / You’ll be surprised, too, at the number 
keep waste-pipes active—alert. f of uses for Drano that haven’t a thing 


This is all you do. See that there is about a cup- / to do with drains. . . like removing baked- 
ful of water in the sluggish drain—next shake in F on grease from pans and oven-glass and 
Drano—nowrinseit into the trap with a little more / broiler drip-pans, cleaning out downspouts, 


free-flowing! 


Kansiup Op 


, ty mS 
25 ¢ acan 
Slightly higher 


in Rocky Mt. Shates 


de Cleans and Opens Drains 





Canada 
... keeps them free-flowing 


water. The instant that Drano and water get to- P 4 and garbage pails. 

gether, there is a boiling and bubbling as the / Your grocer, druggist or hardware man has 

grease, lint, hair or other obstruction is dis- Fi this modern magic—lots of it. Order your 

solved. Give it a few minutes to do its work / supply today. Or, if you prefer, send us 25c 
. then a rinsing flood of clear water. . . t for a full-sized trial can. The Drackett Chemical 

swish! . . . and the drain is clear—clean— Z Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drano keeps 
drains free-flowing 
Millions of good house- 
keepers have made the discov- 
ery that the regular use of Drano 
absolutely prevents the annoyance 
and mess of sluggish waste-water. So, 
they make it a part of the Saturday clean- 
ing routine. A little down each drain—it 
takes but a few minutes—and every 


. drain in the house is always as free- 
everybody’s feet. Those were the poking and / flowing as a mountain brook. 








That Ice-box Drain= 
keepitsweetand clean 


Don’t overlook the re- 
frigerator outlet in your 
weekly Drano rounds. 
Just a tablespoonful of 
Drano, followed by a 
tumblerfulofwater. Then 
a rinse, of course. 
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ever before such a wealth of rig 


Planned to meet the needs of the child 


\( CHILDREN READ is one of the 
most powerful factors in shaping their 
characters. 

The wrong sort of reading leaves un- 
fortunate impressions, but the right 
sort stimulates—strengthens—builds! 
The real difficulty in the past for par- 


ents has been— 


Where is the right sort of reading 
to be found? 


Seven years ago this same problem 
confronted Mrs. Olive Beaupré Miller, 
a graduate of Smith College, and an 
affectionate mother. She solved it ina 
most natural and simple way. 
Children’s books from all the inter- 
esting countries of the world were read, 
studied,sortedand classified. Each book, 
story and poem was put to three defi- 
nite tests to determine its usefulness: 


PO SOO OOS SEOEOSSSEEEESSEEEOSSEEEESSSEEOSSSEESESSEESESSESOEESSEEESSSEOEESSEEEES SEEPS SOOO SSSEOESSEEESESSOSESSEEESES ESOS SS SEEE SSS EOEESEEEEESEEEES SEHECES SEES SS OOEEESEEES ESE ESESESEEESESEEEESESSEEEEEEEESESEEESESESEEESESESEEEEEESS 


First: Has the story literary merit? 
Second: Will it interest the child . ? 
Third: Will what it adds to his life 
be for his good? Is its underlying idea 
true, does it present sound stand- 
ards, is its spirit fine, its atmosphere 
healthful . on ee 

My Bookuousz is more than an 
ordinary set of books. It is planned, 
arranged and presented so that it guides 
the child’s mental development year by 
year. In fact, the books are an educa- 
tional method in themselves. 

Andas J. Prentice Murphy, in charge 
of the Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia, 
writes, “.... The cost is infinitesimal 
when compared with the wealth of 
literature which the books contain.” 


Now comes the important part of 
this story 


My Bookuouse is not just a set of 
books. Of course, they are fine books, 
in beautiful bindings, but the real value 
of My Booxnouss lies in its use and 
the contribution it can make to the 
steady development of the child’s mind. 

Mrs. Miller can best explain all this 
to mothers, but she can’t see every one, 
much as she would like to. So women 
who have studied the BooKHOUSE 
plan of right reading do this for her. 

“Right Reading for Children,” written 
by Mrs. Miller, tells all about the plan 
of reading for children that has been 
approved by leading child educators 


everywhere. Use the coupon below. 


he B@K HOUSE for CHILDREN 


se RUERE VG dt ee + 


The BooKHOUSE Group consists of nine 
beautiful volumes, containing 3262 
pages, with sturdy bindings. The type 
is large and is atop selected for easy 
reading. Hundreds of illustrations, true 
to life and in beautiful colors. The 
stories were gathered from 47 countries. 
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Women who wish to 
earn substantial incomes 


The Book Hovst has grown so 
rapidly during the last three 
years that more representatives 
are needed at once. While Mrs. 
Miller’s work is conveyed to 
children through the medium 
of books, the work is not book 
selling asitiscommonlyknown. 

Allrepresentatives spend their 
fulltimeinBoox HovsEservice. 
They soni oes $3000 to $6000 
per year. If you are over twenty- 
five years of age and wish to 
increase ‘your income, write or 
call at once. Branch offices in 
many principal cities offer 
opportunity for promotion. 


° 
POPC O SEES EESSESESESSESESESESESESEESSESESESESETES 








Send this coupon now for MRS. MILLER’S book 








C I wish to see a representative. 
Name 


THE BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN, 
Dept. 3—L. H.J., 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Please send me free of charge and without obligation Mrs. Miller’s book, 
“RicHT READING FOR CHILDREN.” 
0 I am interested in representing you. Send more information, please. 





Street Address 








City. 


State. 
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“No. Humphrey doesn’t care for 
games,” she said. “He reads a good deal 
and potters about with his radio.” 

Martin nodded. Compassion and under- 
standing were in his look. He dropped the 
topic abruptly. Time sped. She hardly 
noticed the goings and comings of the 
waiter, the food set before her. Raptly she 
hung on Martin’s talk, gay and fluent and 
lightly pessimistic, but with an overtone, 
always, that seemed to tell her that he 
put words before her as he had chosen the 
courses of luncheon—as a token, a tribute. 

“‘We’re expatriates, you and I,” he 
said. ‘‘They’ve taken our world away 
from us. We all are citizens of periods 
rather than places, I mean. We're aliens 
as soon as the clock turns a few thousand 
revolutions; strangers in a strange land, 
incurably homesick for our own.” 

Minna’s throat tightened with a sudden 
ache of self-pity. It was grimly true. 
Even Leicester had changed; less swiftly, 
to be sure, than the rest of the world, but 
enough, too much. 

“And horribly alone,” he went on, his 
voice lowering. ‘Unless chance brings us 
near another alien, expatriated from our 
homeland, speaking our tongue, thinking 
our thoughts, holding our memories.”” He 
leaned forward. ‘“‘We mustn’t lose each 
other, Minna—you and I.” 


HE wondered at the stab of joy the 
sudden change of tonesent through her. 
There was, for an instant, a shadow of re- 
proach upon her mood—all this was very 
wonderful, but it wasn’t seemly, right. 
Martin seemed to read the thought. 
“There’s one benefit this new world gives 
us immigrants,” he said. “In ours a man 
and woman couldn’t be friends, comrades, 
except through marriage. In this one it’s 
an everyday affair. We're going to be 
friends.” 
Minna was ashamed of that moment of 


doubt. Of course! Friends—comrades. 
“Let’s.” She managed to say it almost 
casually. 


Martin laughed softly, delightedly. “I 
knew you’d say exactly that,”’ he said. 
“You’re perfect, Minna. When are you 
coming into town again?” 

She meditated. Vaguely, far at the 
back of her mind, there was a hateful 
thought of appearances, discretion. She 
had a glimpse of Humphrey’s face, flushed 
and plump and sullen; seemed to hear his 
voice remarking on the sudden change in 
her habitual dislike for the long trip to and 
from the city. 

“I’m not sure,” she said slowly. ‘Not 
for a—a few days anyway.” She rose. 
“T must be going now, I’m afraid.” 

He did not protest. She liked this, in 
spite of a faint disappointment. 

“T have to see my dentist ’”’—she glanced 
at her watch—‘“‘at three.”” It occurred to 
her that this justified her disingenuous 
reference that morning to Doctor Pinsett. 
Also it robbed her rather abrupt departure 
of any suggestion of displeasure as far as 
Elbert Martin was concerned. 

“‘A dentist, eh?” His eyes had a trick 
of smiling, she discovered. ‘‘That’s splen- 
did. He’ll have to see you again, won’t 
he? They always do.” 

Minna laughed. ‘I shouldn’t wonder.” 


a AKE it Tuesday, then. We'll havea 

bit of lunch and look at some pic- 
tures afterward—there’s a private view of 
Gortchoff’s things that afternoon. You’d 
like them.” 

“Very well.”” Minna was aware, ab- 
surdly, of a Rubicon. ‘Tuesday, then.” 

She liked the firm, brief quality of his 
touch as their hands met, liked him for 
not attempting to prolong the interview. 

Doctor Pinsett discovered a free half 
hour in his list for Tuesday morning. He 
also informed Minna that he had never 
seen her looking quite so well. 

The 4:05 local seemed to move, for 
once, with unfriendly haste. Laura Han- 
naway, moreover, caught sight of Minna 
and invited herself to share her seat. Usu- 
ally Minna would have welcomed her; 





today she gave ear listlessly to an account 
of shopping adventures and found herself 
quoting Leila’s pet adjective—paltry. 

Even Laura’s opinions and gossip about 
the Garsides and Darretts and their crowd 
failed to find a sympathetic response in 
Minna. ‘‘They’re not to blame,” she said. 
“They were born into a different world 
from ours. If they’re bored and giddy and 
irresponsible it’s partly our fault.” 

Laura stared. ‘‘Why, Minna Burr! Of 
all ideas!” 


ss I MEAN they’vecome to Leicester from 

all sorts of modern places. We know 
how to amuse ourselves out there, but they 
don’t. And we’ve done nothing to help 
acclimate them. I’ve been thinking for 
some time that we older residents have 
a duty toward them. You heard Mr. 
Martin’s talk the other day, didn’t you? 
Well, I think he’s absolutely right. The 
whole problem of this younger generation 
is a matter of finding them some innocent 
amusement.” 

“And making them like it,” said Laura, 
unexpectedly intelligent, ‘‘if it’s really 
innocent.” 

“I’d have said just that, last week,” 
Minna admitted. ‘‘But we’ve had a young 
cousin of Humphrey’s staying with us—a 
terribly modern sort. I expected her to be 
difficult, but she’s adapted herself splen- 
didly. And it makes me feel that the 
younger crowd would have done the same 
thing if we’d given them a chance.”’ She 
felt suddenly virtuous about this evening’s 
prospect. ‘‘The Garsides are coming over 
tonight—and the Darretts. Of course it’s 
chiefly on Leila’s account, but ——’”’ 

Laura Hannaway’s inhalation was defi- 
nitely hostile. ‘“‘I never thought you’d be 
the one to—to let down the bars, Minna! 
Why, you’ve been ——” 

“‘T’ve been wrong,” said Minna. ‘‘ We’ve 
all been wrong. We can’t keep these 
people from coming to live in Leicester. 
We’ve either got to absorb them or be 
absorbed by them. It doesn’t do any 
good to’’—she hesitated before one of 
Leila’s words, suddenly tempted by its 
pungency—‘“‘to high-hat them. I’m going 
to try the other way.” 

Laura sniffed. “‘ You’ve certainly had a 
change of heart! If those people get one 
foot inside the door they’ll park their cars 
in the parlor.” 


INNA wondered a little, as she drove 

briskly homeward, why she had al- 
ways found Laura so congenial. Laura 
and Jim, considered without bias, were 
pretty stiff; stuffy, almost. It wasn’t their 
fault that they weren’t brilliant—but they 
needn’t be proud of their dullness. 

Her spirits rose slightly as she found 
Humphrey and Leila on the terrace. She 
was almost gay with her greeting. Hum- 
phrey’s glance moved toward her with a 
sluggish question. ‘‘ What’s the good news? 
All keyed up about getting home?” 

Minna_ discovered suddenly that 
Humphrey was beginning to look like Jim 
Hannaway. 

“It’s always good to get back,” she said. 

Leila’s husky voice drawled lazily: ‘‘Es- 
pecially from a session with a dentist.” 

Minna knew that the stupid flush came 
into her cheeks. “Oh, he didn’t hurt a 
bit,” she said. ‘‘And I’ve only got to go 
once more.”’ She fumbled in her purse for 
the appointment card, glanced at it. 
“Tuesday.” 

She ventured a glance, now, at Leila. 
The girl wasn’t so intuitive as she had 
seemed. She sprawled—Minna insisted 
on the word—in the long wicker chair, her 
legs crossed, her eyes lazily half closed. 

Somehow a faint compassion stirred in 
Minna Burr, a pity that was tinged with 
something like affection. Leila would 
never be pretty, but there was about her, 
Minna thought, an appeal that not even 
her bad manners could wholly efface. 

Youth. The word became suddenly 
agreeable. Dimly, absurdly, it seemed to 
apply to Minna Burr herself. 

Thirty-seven seemed nearer, unreason- 
ably, to Leila’s twenty than to Hum- 
phrey’s forty-one. The sense of shared 


youngness decided Minna, abruptly, to be 
very good to Leila. Even if you belonged 
to the indifferent generation it couldn’t be 
very pleasant to force ‘yourself, till your 
next quarterly interest money was paid, 
on the- hospitality of people who were 
almost strangers. Under that cynical 
hardness Leila might be as sensitive as if 
she had been reared to wear her emotions 
near the surface. 

She lifted her arms lazily. ‘‘Ho-ho-ho! 
It’s spring again. I absolutely meant to 
learn stenography in time for it too.” 

Humphrey looked up from his clinking 
tumbler, his mouth open. ‘‘Huh? What’s 
stenography got to do with spring?”’ 

Leila chuckled, rising. ‘Everything, if 
you can believe the poets.”’ Her glance 
twisted lazily at Minna. “In the spring,” 
she quoted, ‘‘a man is very apt to pet his 
secretary.” 

Humphrey laughed. Minna, mildly dis- 
pleased for an instant, found herself curi- 
ously tolerant of a girl not only so un- 
ladylike as to want to be petted but so 
outspoken as to confess it. Indeed, as 
Leila slouched away Minna was aware of 
a certain sympathy; there was a little, 
hurting tightness in her throat. ‘ Hard- 
boiled, these kids,”” said Humphrey. 


“IT’S pose, mostly.”” Minna shook her 

head. ‘I like Leila. And I’m fright- 
fully sorry for her. We ought to give her 
a better time. I thought I’d ask some of 
the younger crowd ——”’ 

Humphrey scowled. “You needn’t 
bother. She’s done that herself. Got a 
whole gang of ’em coming here right after 
dinner. Pretty cool, eh?” 

“They don’t care so much about the 
etiquette books nowadays,” said Minna. 
“Leila doesn’t mean to be rude; she’s 
merely natural. And I’m glad of it. I 
ought to have asked those people myself.” 

“Why?” Humphrey frowned. ‘Been 
snubbing ’em all you can, haven’t you?” 

“‘IT meant that I ought to have realized 
how dull it must be for Leila and arranged 
things so that she’d be amused. It’s all 
very well for us to criticize the youngsters, 
but it’s our own fault that they’re what 
they are. We’ve never bothered to amuse 
them; we’ve given them idleness and left 
them to find their own way of using it. 
While Leila’s here we’ve got a chance to 
show her a better sort of life than she’s 
fouud for herself, but we can’t do it if we 
bore her. She’s too young to be contented 
with a book and a radio.” 

“All right.” He sighed. “Have it 
your own way. I guess I can stand Dar- 
rett and Garside if you can stand their 
giddy wives. Always kind of liked young 
Darrett, but you had such a hate on his 
wife that ——” 

“T’m thinking of her, as well as Leila,”’ 
said Minna smoothly. “And most of all 
I’m thinking of Leicester. We're letting 
these new’people spoil it, when if we made 
it pleasant for them we’d be able to influ- 
ence them a great deal. I believe they’re 
all pretty much like Leila—their hard- 
boiledness, as you call it, is chiefly pose. 
Give them something to play with, and 
they’d be about like the rest of us.” 

He shrugged. ‘Nuisance, all the same. 
Have to dress.” But above the splash of 
his shower, presently, she heard him sing- 
ing, in the flatted, melancholy tenor she 
associated with his gayer moods, a ballad 
of the elder, artless day: 


“‘She-ee ts more to be pitt-eed than 
cenichered ; 
She-ee is more to be helped than dee- 
spised. 
She-ee is onlee a lassie who ventchered 
On Life’s stormy path, ill add-vised!”’ 


Minna had always detested the song. 
For once, a little mystified, she rather 
liked it. She hummed the dreadful air 
under her breath as she went down, agree- 
ably conscious of her dress, to dinner. 


ONSTRAINT lay visibly upon the 
young barbarians. Marjy Darrett’s 
ebullient vivacity had been smoothed and 
quieted to carefully respectful correcti- 
tude; she discussed the Current Topics 
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A Fascinating 


New Way to 

MakeMoney 

Through the 
Arts / 


This amusing Beau 
Brummel holds colored 
crayons or short pencils. 
Wins instant favor. 









The startling Na- 
tional demand for 
giftwares and gai- 
ly colored art ob- 
jects pays big incomes to Fireside Members. 


Read 
here how you may join the Fireside Guild and make 
big money in a fascinating art hobby that is more 
like play. 


By Natalie Adams 


WwHat woman’s heart hasn’t fairly yearned to buy 
everything in sight in these lovely little Giftware 
shops. It is the instant appeal of bright objects of art 


that pays such big profits to Fireside Members. 
Memberships, 


New 
now available, offer you an unusual 

opportunity to make a good in- 
come in this fascinating profession. 


The Fireside Idea 


Fireside Industries is a Guild of 
men and women who decorate gift- 
wares. Even wealthy members do 
it for a hobby, for the joy of expres- 
sion, the satisfaction of creating 
something beautiful, for its educa- 
tional and cultural advantages. 
Hundreds of others make from $10 
to $25 a week, selling to friends or 

‘ neighbors; supplying big stores; or 
opening gay little gift shops, either 
at home or ina store. When a new 
Member joins the Fireside Indus- 
tries, he or she is first given through 
the mail a complete course in Ap- 
plied Arts. The course is directed 
and personally prepared by Gabriel 
Andre Petit, himself a prominent 
artist and recently a member of the 
U. S. Government Commission to 
the Paris Exposition. 





Tilt-Top Table. 
Very smart. 
Brings Fireside 
Members quick 
sales, substantial 
profits. 


New ‘‘Three Step’’ 
Method 


M. Petit in preparing the Fireside 
course devised a method of instruc- 
tion that is extraordinary. Its sim- 
plicity will amaze you. The ease 
with which you learn, the profes- 
sional skill that quickly shows itself 
in your work will be a revelation. 
No experience is required and the 
method is so simple that your satis- 
faction is assured. In a few weeks 
you will be proficient and expert in 
the decoration of candle sticks, pic- 





ture frames, wall plaques and book A bright, con- 
shelves; bright wooden toys, dignified venient magazine 
copper and brass objects, incidental holder welcomed 


in every home. 


furniture, book ends, vases, dolls and 
Very popular. 


lamps and parchment lamp shades, 
batiks, textiles and greeting cards. 


Wholesale Buying 
Privileges 


Membership includes the privilege of 
buying at lowest wholesale prices the 
articles handled by Fireside. The objects 
illustrated here—whose value is obvious 
to everyone—are furnished to Fireside 
Members ready for decoration at unbe- 
lievably low prices. Members can charge 
pops prices—yet earn such substan- 
tial profits that their pleasant work is 
amazingly rewarded. 





Two-tone 
wall plaque 
with gatly 


fowered sex $25 to $100 a 
tinctive art Week 


object easy 

to make by 

Fireside 
method. 


Fireside Members are 
making big successes. 
Letters come daily say- 
ing: ‘“‘I earned $1,000 
this season,” or “I was 
swamped with orders before I completed 
the sixth lesson.’’ One woman writes: French pow- 
“‘T could have sold five times as muchas der box. De- 
I had time to decorate.””. A Member in lights every- 
Massachusetts made ‘‘$500 the first oye, Literally 
month.”’ These records are not unusual, sells on sight. 


for Fireside products are so appealing 

in their charm that they sell on sight. 

A 32-page book, beautifully illustrated in colors, explains 
the Fireside plan, tells how to become a member, how to 
get full participating privileges, shows how the simplified 
“Three Step” Method makes it easy for anyone to learn; 
how others are making big successes. This book gives 
you the whole fascinating story. It is entirely free. 
Mail the coupon now and enclose a 2c stamp to help pay 
postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 42-K, Adrian, Mich. 








FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Department 42-K, Adrian, Mich. 
Send me absolutely Free the book of Fireside Indus- 


tries, illustrated in color, giving full details of Mem- 
bership. I enclose 2c stamp. 
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Mo delicious freshness waits for you 
inthis blue container of silky smooth 
powder. 

Deodo—as pleasant to use as an ex- 
pensive tale or bath powder, yet it does 
so much more! It instantly neutralizes 
and absorbs all body odors. There’s no 
possibility of offending with the odor of 
perspiration when you use Deodo. Pro- 
tects you all day long even when you 
haven’t time for a bath! 

And what a pleasant, easy way to safe- 
guard your daintiness! Dust it gener- 
ously over your body. Rub .it in under 
the arms. A wise precaution to shake 
some into shoes or on the feet. It is sooth- 
ing, gently scented. Never clogs up the 
pores. Never injures clothing. Especially 
good on sanitary napkins. 

At leading drug and department stores. 
Only 50 cents for large-size container. 
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CHORE GIRL 
Patented Knit copper 


sponge ball instantly 
cleans pots and pans 







10c at. Woolworth’s 
Kresge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, or other 
5 and 10s; Depart- 
ment, Hardware & 
Grocery stores. 


Cleans pots and pans~ 
like nothing else that 
you have ever used. 
Saves time and cleans- 
ers. Can’t rust or 
splinter. Lightens the 
hardest of household 
chores.,” 


MADE BY 


METAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION 











ORANGE, N. J. 


Club with Minna in a key that Laura 
Hannaway could hardly have bettered. 

Snatches of other conversations in- 
formed Minna that Edith Garside was 
exchanging views with Humphrey as to 
the shearing of transplanted evergreens, 
using the reverentially lowered voice of 
one who talks in church, that Leila and 
the extraordinarily decorative young man 
whom the Darretts had brought with 
them were solemnly debating current lit- 
erature and drama, that Garside and Dar- 
rett were talking heavily about the stock 
market. 

The occasion had the ceremonial qual- 
ity of some momentous parley between 
rival leaders after a long war and a drawn, 
climactic battle; even Minna felt an im- 
pression of solemnity. Here, quite possi- 
bly, the destinies of Leicester were to be 
unchangeably determined. 


MONTH ago—yesterday, even, she 

would have enjoyed the admirable 
stiffness; tonight she resented it. The in- 
vading Vandals were sitting up straight 
and pretending to be Romans, but nothing 
was to be gained by any such masquerade. 
The Romans, she felt, must unbend, must 
make believe, graciously, that they could 
play at being Scythians and Goths. 

A random fragment of Laura Hanna- 
way’s gossip gave her inspiration—these 
youngsters played all sorts of uncouth, 
silly games at their own rowdy parties. 
She abruptly abandoned the proposed 
reforms in the Current Topics Club’s 
by-laws. ‘‘Somebody told me about your 
limerick game,” she said. ‘‘It sounded 
awfully amusing. Couldn’t.we play it?” 

Marjy Darrett deprecated the sugges- 
tion. “Oh, that’s just some of Bill’s non- 
sense, Mrs. Burr. He refuses to grow up.”’ 

Minna turned quickly to Darrett. “‘We 
want to play limericks, Bill.” 

She used the intimate address with cool 
premeditation, sensing somehow that no 
man named Bill could ever be quite at 
ease in company which insisted on mister- 
ing him. ‘‘Please show us, won’t you?” 

She saw Darrett’s eye brighten, saw it 
hopefully consult his wife’s. Without giv- 
ing Marjy time to forbid, she sprang up 
and ran to the drawer where she kept the 
careful paraphernalia of bridge; the sa- 
cred score pads and pencils should be part 
of this sacrifice to the heathen gods. Dar- 
rett, his manner already visibly enlivened, 
explained the rules as he distributed pads 
and pencils. 


T WAS, Minna realized, an altogether 

childish affair—you merely wrote a line 
of a limerick on your pad and passed it 
along to your neighbor, writing the second 
on the effort which was handed on to you, 
and so on to the end. She was dimly 
ashamed of her condescension but affected 
a mild enthusiasm, as she accepted her 
pad and meditated on her initial effort. 

Surprisingly, 
the problem chal- 


“Oh, gorgeous, Mimi!” She resisted a 
sharp resentment at the effrontery. After 
all, barbarians couldn’t be expected to 
understand civilized manners, and she’d 
given him a shadow of warrant by calling 
him Bill. She achieved a mental shrug 
and devoted herself to the next unfinished 
verse. It was silly, of course, but after 
you surrendered to the crude infantilism 
of the game there was an artless sort of 
fun about it. 


ARRETT, obviously master of cere- 

monies by tacit consent, collected 
and read the completed jingles. Some of 
them were mildly funny, some merely 
stupid. Minna was disappointed. Darrett 
came to the last. He paused, lifted his 
hand impressively. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we sit in the 
presence of genius.”” His eye dwelt rev- 
erentially on Minna. ‘‘The deathless 
classic I shall now read owes its immor- 
tality to the new star in the heavens, 
Mimi Burr, authoress of the second line.”’ 
He intoned: 


“Said Henry the Eighth to his valet, 
‘Fetch in my new wife and a mallet! 
I will flatten the bean 
Of Her Highness the Queen— 
I’m so sick of the click of her palate!’”’ 


The joyous scream fell pleasantly on 
Minna’s ear. She felt an agreeable warmth 
in her cheeks and, encountering Hum- 
phrey’s bulging, startled eye, found in his 
stare a quality she had not seen there for 
years. In spite of herself she was vaguely 
proud. They played the silly game again; 
this time it was Leila who scored, supply- 
ing the climactic line of: 


A giddy old sport was Mxcenas; 
He’d gone to a masked ball as Venus, 
But Horace said, “‘ Crude, 
To appear in the nude— 
You’ ll find plenty of leaves in the green’us!”’ 


Charades seemed to follow inevitably 
on the wave of mirth. Minna found her- 
self laughing almost maliciously over Chet 
Garside’s burlesque of Jim Hannaway and 
Marjy Darrett’s more subtle parody of 
Laura. Afterward, switching on the radio 
and rolling back the rugs, they danced. 

Minna rediscovered a forgotten popu- 
larity; she observed that Leila and young 
Mr. Valentine Fenn withdrew to the 
moonlit terrace; whirled past the open 
doorway in Bill Darrett’s vigorous arm, 
Minna caught a glimpse of two orange 
cigarette sparks. 

Somehow, for once, the double spark 
and its significance failed to stir Minna’s 
fixed disapproval of companionate nico- 
tine. She was mildly glad that Leila was 
having a good time. Young Mr. Fenn 
seemed agreeable; Minna’s imagination 
moved easily forward. All this sacrifice 
of dignity, all these concessions, would be 
beautifully justified if they led to Leila’s 


“settling down” into even the attenu- 
ated calm of modern marriage. 

She asked Darrett casually about Fenn; 
curiously, his hearty declaration that Val 
was a prince seemed to dispose, once for 
all, of the matter. 

It wasn’t practicable to evade Marjy 
Darrett’s suggestion, as the party dis- 
solved, of another one tomorrow night, 
especially as Humphrey accepted before 
Minna had time to meditate. She 
frowned a little, however; Laura Hanna- 
way had been right. With these people 
there were no halfway measures; you 
were compelled to choose between re- 
buffing them or permitting them to call 
you Mimi as if they’d known you all their 
lives. 

She decided abruptly that this wasn’t 
important. If it amused Leila’s enforced 
sojourn, if it held out even a dim hope of 
bringing the invaders eventually under 
the elevating influence of old Leicester, 
Minna Burr could stand it to be hailed 
irreverently by Leila’s brevet for her. 

She discovered, as Leila thus addressed 
her, in the careless good night of her in- 
different habit, that she actually liked to 
be called Mimi. 


T’S after one!” Humphrey Burr’s 

eye rose from his watch to Minna’s 
face. ‘‘How have you managed to stay 
awake these last two hours?” 

His voice was husbandish but jocular, 
Minna thought. She laughed gayly, dis- 
posed to be a little pleased with herself be- 
cause of her wakefulness. Even Leicester’s 
original citizenry had always celebrated 
the commuters’ Saturday night in a cer- 
tain relaxation of midweek hours, but 
lately Minna’s ten o’clock drowsiness had 
brought the Burrs home from week-end 
gayeties by eleven. Tonight, after the 
Garsides’ frivolous little supper dance, 
she was still agreeably unsleepy. 

“People who play with barbarians,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘must keep barbarian hours.”’ 

Humphrey frowned at the word. 
“You're always calling ’em barbarians,” 
he said. ‘I don’t see it, myself—they 
strike me as pretty much like us.” 

“They are,” said Minna quickly. ‘I 
was just joking; it’s a line from some poem 
or other I had to learn by heart at school— 
something about ‘young barbarians at 
play.’ That’s it, at play. Amuse them, 
play with them, and they’re just like the 
rest of us. I guess we’re all barbarians 
when we’re young.” 

“You don’t look so far fallen in the vale 
of years yourself!’ Humphrey’s glance 
dwelt approvingly upon her. ‘‘And when 
it comes to playing you certainly can hold 


‘up your end, Minna. That Less-stir skit 


you and Chet Garside pulled off tonight 
would have made an owl laugh!”’ 

“I ought to be able to play charades as 
well as those youngsters,” said Minna. ‘“‘I 
was doing it before some of them were 
born.” She gig- 
gled reminis- 








lenged her. She 
achieved a com- 
monplace gambit 
and turned to 
Marjy Darrett’s 
pad. In spite of 
herself she giggled 
over it, a reluc- 
tant respect for 
Marjy stirring in 
her; her wits 
quickened under 
the stimulus of 
competition. 
She giggled 
again as her pen- 
cil moved. Bill 
Darrett exploded 
in a delighted 
shout over her 
contribution, and 
the glance he 
flashed at her held 
a certain blend of 
incredulity and 
approval which 
Minna found curi- 
ously pleasant. 


IRATE PAPA: 








DAUGHTER (ehinking fast): 
IS A CUCKOO’ 








‘DAUGHTER, DON’T YOU SEE THE CLOCK SAYS I:15?” 
“VES, BUT, DADDY, YOU KNOW THAT CLOCK 


eentliy. **i'd 
almost forgotten 
what fun it was.” 


| UMPHREY 

chuckled, 
lifting his arms. 
“Sort of jolly,” 
he conceded, “‘ for 
a change. How 
about bed? I’m 
playing golf with 
Bill Darrett at 
nine-thirty, 
and ——” 

“T’ll have to sit 
up till Leila gets 
in,” said Minna. 
“You run along. 
I’m glad you’re 
going to play with 
Bill; that’s what 
we’ve got to do— 
all of us, if we’re 
going to keep 
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happy thought | 
refresh yourself 








Happy meetings at soda 

fountains have proved so 

enjoyable that they have be- 

come a definite part of shop- 
ping and marketing, arranged : 
by appointment and known : 
as Coca-Cola Clubs. © Pause 

and refresh yourself with 

eo ue an ice-cold Coca-Cola—the 

The ee eecapse 7 drink with that icy, tin- 

siibenai gling taste and delightful 

_after-sense of refreshment. 

© & A little minute is long 

enough for a big rest. 
@ @ - . 

8 Mm Z / ] Z On , The Best Served Drink in the World 
A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own 
thin, crystal-like glass. This glass insures the 
right proportions of Coca-Cola syrup and ice-cold 


carbonated water. The final touches are to add 
4) ay a little finely chipped ice and stir with a spoon 


until the sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. 

































boiling water. Enables re - dyeing 
with Putnam Fadeless Dyes, regard- 
less of previous color no matter how 
deep it was. 


Booklet 
of Color 
Secrets 


Revealing 199 ways of 
beautifying the home and 
wardrobe—a beautifully 
illustrated guide to dye- 
ing, tinting and bleach- 
ing. 





Address Dept. B 


Monroe Chemical Co., Quincy, Ill. 


PUTNAM 
NO-KOLOR 
BLEACH 





You can bleach out 
blue, black — any color : 
and dye new, light shade 


Putnam No-Kolor Bleach opens en- 
tirely new possibilities in changing the 
color of old garments, draperies, etc. 
Simply and easily used. Harmless as 
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Maud Tousey _— 


‘SIMMONS 
Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif- 
ically built to insure sound, rest- 
ful sleep. Firm, noiseless, safe. 
Can be washed. Ivory with blue or 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated with flowers and 
nursery themes. In sealed cartons. 
Springs included. a 12.50 to $40. 
































Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
Our methods 
endorsed by leading cathe everyw here. Write for FREE 


LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room AY-597, Washington, D. C. 


field; fine living; quick advancement. 


BOOK. ‘Your Big Opportunity.’ 





COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertising Art, Layout, Pen & Ink, Letter- 
Graduates 
Individual Training. 


ing, Design, Posters, Colors, etc. 
laced prmeaeneny. 


ay and Evening—or Home. Dept. L. 


Commercial Art School, 116 S. Michigan, Chicago 





WANTED! 1000 WOMEN 


WHO DESIRE TO MAKE MONEY IN SPARE TIME. 


A PERMANENT POSITION OFFERING~--~CHRISTMAS GREET-~ 
INGS AND INDIVIDUAL PAPETRIES AWAITS YOU. WRITE 


INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS, CORRY, PA. 
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Leicester from being spoiled. We’ve got to 
assimilate this younger crowd; teach them 
our ways, I mean.”’ 

“T’ve got a fat chance of teaching Bill 
Darrett golf,’’ Humphrey laughed. ‘He'll 
wipe the earth with me.” 

“IT don’t mean that.”” Minna spread 
her hands. ‘‘I mean—oh, everything. 
Maybe Bill will beat you tomorrow, but 
after he’s spent a morning with you he'll 
be just a little more—more Leicesterized. 
Like Leila, for instance. Just see how 
she’s changed in the little while she’s been 
here!” 

“Certainly has,’’ agreed Humphrey. 
“But I’ve got a notion that it’s been that 
young Fenn who’s responsible for that. 
Made a dent in Leila, all right.” He 
chuckled. “‘And I guess she’s put a deeper 
one in him. Notice ’em tonight?”’ 

Minna smiled. As if Humphrey’s pur- 
blind male eye could have done a fraction 
of the noticing which had engaged her for 
these four days! 

“It would be perfectly splendid for 
Leila,” she said. ‘‘ They’d live here. She’d 
be a different person after a year of 
Leicester. She’s really fine, underneath 
that pose of hers. I’m awfully fond of her 
already.”’ 

“Well, if you’re going to stay up till she 
gets home tonight you’d better be,’”’ he 
said. “If I’m any judge Val Fenn’s going 
to have a lot of trouble finding the road.” 
He hesitated. ‘(Come on—Leila’s got a 


latchkey. No need for you to wait up for 
her.” 

He patted her cheek. The gesture, awk- 
ward, almost bashful, startled Minna. 
His words startled her. 

“Tf you want Val Fenn to fall for her,” 
he went on, “‘you’d better keep out of 
sight. Nobody’d look at Leila while you’re 
around, Mimi.” 

The silly nickname found a sudden curi- 
ous power over Minna Burr. Something 
in the voice that spoke it dissolved away a 
strange woman, brought suddenly to life 
the Minna she had been long ago, the 
Minna Burr who would always wonder a 
little how other women, not having mar- 
ried Humphrey, could pretend so cleverly 
to be happy. 

She laughed softly. ‘Silly! How about 
your fatal effect on Leila?”’ 

He chuckled as his arm went about her 
shoulder. ‘‘I’m getting out of her way 
too.” 

She hummed a remembered bar or two 
of a dancing tune. He whirled her to the 
rhythm of it, gayly. 


Voices, rising from the terrace below her 
open windows, woke her presently. The 
late moon streamed between curtains that 
moved furtively ina stir of air that smelled 
of apple blossoms. Words reached her; 
Leila’s husky laugh. 

“Humphrey and Mimi? Oh, they’ll 
think they stage-managed the whole thing. 
They’ve both been too delicious, Val— 
going about on tiptoe and hush-hushing 


for fear we’d wake up before they got us 
properly tangled.” 

A blurred masculine rumble. 
throaty little laugh from Leila. 

“‘Oh, it’s been good for them, no end. 
It would have been worth while just for 
the effect on them, Val. I was worried 
about them, when I came—Humphrey 
sitting all day with his tiresome radio and 
drinking himself dumb; Mimi trying to 
kill time with that deadly Current Topics 
Club and She stopped. 

Something in the quality of the pause 
carried significance to Minna’s helpless 
eavesdropping ear. It was loyal of Leila 
not to share, even with Val Fenn, what- 
ever guess she might have made about 
that trip to town. She was wrong, of 
course, but still—Minna felt a sudden 
mild disfavor toward the prospect of Tues- 
day’s journey. 

“They'll be all right now,”’ said Leila’s 
voice under the window. ‘“‘I’ll be right 
here, where I can keep ’em out of mischief. 
Just see how they’ve changed in just this 
week! There’s the whole answer to the 
problem of the elder generation, Val. 
They’re all right, if we keep ’em harm- 
lessly amused.” 

Minna smothered a giggle in her pillow. 
It was too funny—Leila actually be- 
lieving 

She must remember, though, she ad- 
monished herself, as she drifted comfort- 
ably back into drowsiness, to let Doctor 
Pinsett know that she wouldn’t be in town 
on Tuesday. 


Another 








Women in Wall Street 


young woman said to me. “ Wall Street is 
about the poorest market for matrimony 
I know. We women who are selling bonds 
are here for business and nothing else; and 
though we make some good men friends, 
they are strictly business friends. I have 
my social life, of course, but I keep it up- 
town, where it belongs.” 

She was one of the most attractive and 
capable women that I met, and in a sense 
her story is most typical of them all, so I 
shall give it more in detail. She came of 
an old New York family, graduated high 
at Bryn Mawr and has been several times 
abroad. She did not need to support her- 
self, for'she was still living at home. This 
was about eight years ago. Through a 
friend in Wall Street she was given a 
chance to work in a large private banking 
house; and she found the work so absorb- 
ing that she has kept at it ever since. 

“I made no use of my friends uptown 
in the beginning,” she told me. “I did 
not try to sell them bonds, for I wanted to 
prove my ability first with people I'd 
never seen before. I even took names at 
random from the phone book. It was 
pretty hard going at first, but I kept on, 
and little by little the business began com- 
ing my way.” 


Your Own Driver 


INCE then I have added a few old 

friends to my list of customers; but 
the life I lead in the evenings has little or 
nothing to do with my work—except when 
I take work home at night. And that 
happens pretty often now, for the work 
has a way of piling up. Your customers 
want information, and you’ve got to dig it 
out. You can’t make any success down 
here if you try to spare yourself. 

“TI have nothing to do with common 
stocks. Like most of the saleswomen 
down here, I stick to bonds and a few pre- 
ferred stocks in good conservative com- 
panies. It’s mighty interesting work if 
you go at it hard and look at it right—I 
mean, if you take the trouble and time to 
know thoroughly what you’re selling. 

“Ten years ago I glanced at the front 
page of a newspaper and then turned to 
the society columns. Now it’s the finan- 
cial pages that I read the most, and it’s 


(Continued from Page 9) 


there you learn about the real growth of 
the country. That is the background of 
my work, 

“On my list of customers I have some 
women who began by buying only a few 
bonds; but as I won their confidence they 
put their whole account into my hands. 
I have more than doubled one account, 
and practically all of them have grown. 

“There is the personal side of it too. 
You have to study your customers’ needs, 
and that often gives you quite a few in- 
teresting glimpses into the lives behind 
the accounts. Year by year I’ve built up 
my list till I have nearly three hundred 
customers. Over half are women, but 
nearly a hundred of them are men, and 
I’m selling bonds, besides, to several 
banks and trust companies.” 

This last was a surprise to me; but 
when I asked how she did it she said: 
“The largest sale I’ve made in months 
was to a big bank down here. A college 
boy, they told me, had come to them only 
the week before with the same kind of 
bonds to sell, but he offered to split his 
commission. They didn’t like this and 
turned him down. 

“That’s not at all rare among boys who 
arestarting. Some houses load them down 
with bonds, and, knowing they’ve got to 
make good or lose their jobs, they get 
desperate. 

“Men have so many chances not open 
to us women down here. Even the best 
of us are apt to stick at this job of selling 
bonds. And quite a few men buying for 
banks would rather deal witha woman who 
has been eight or ten years at the job than 
with some young boy just out of college. 
That’s one reason for our success.”’ 

““You’ve been here eight years. Suppose 
you stay for ten years more—about how 
far do you think you can go?”’ 

“Well, one can never be sure,” she said, 
“but I know several older women who 
make twenty thousand or more a year. To 
get the really big money, though, you 
need money back of you. I know one 
woman with capital who has bought into 
her firm and is practically a partner. But 
I haven’t the money for that. I spent 
most of what I made last year, used some 
in an organization I am interested in up- 
town and invested a little in bonds. But 


only a little. You see,” she added with a 
smile, “I’m not like a man. I don’t have 
to save up to support a future husband 
and children.”’ 

“Don’t you ever want to marry?”’ 

“Perhaps—later on,” she answered. 
“Yes, I should like to marry some day, 
but I’d have to be mighty sure of the man. 
He’d have to be the kind I could respect 
and who could support me well. I have 
no use for this idea of a wife’s working 
after she’s married—at least, not one with 
a job like mine. For if I do marry I’d 
want to have children, and you can’t share 
babies with bonds. 

“But no trial marriage in my life! This 
work of mine is not the kind that you 
could drop for a year or two and then pick 
up again. It depends on commissions and 
customers, and your customers would be 
gone, and you’d have to begin all over 
again. So I’d want to be sure not only of 
loving my husband and his loving me, but 
of his supporting me too. ‘For richer’— 
yes. ‘For poorer’—no! In other words, 
this life in Wall Street makes us mighty 
particular about mates!”’ 


eAnd Bigger Things Ahead 


Ho’ far can women go in Wall Street? 
Only a few score of them, scattered 
through those mammoth buildings—they 
are barely noticed yet. 

An able and observing woman who has 
had years of experience said: ‘Looking 
twenty years ahead at the women who will 
replace us down here, I am by no means 
sure that many will not havea share in the 
big constructive work. I don’t mean that 
I think we’re so wonderful; but look at the 
men who succeed down here! Are they 
so wonderful? Many are; but the great 
majority—no! And I think that, as our 
numbers grow, exceptional women will 
emerge—the aggressive, organizing kind, 
with a passion for work that keeps them 
driving at it day and night. 

“Our country has just entered upon a 
gigantic new era in its growth, and we are 
going to be so rich that one almost shivers 
at the thought. Our field will be the whole 
face of the globe, and I’m sure that in this 
new world finance the women of the future 
are going to have an active part!” 
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The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 
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Carnation Twins — Robert and Delbert, sons of Mr. and Mrs. D, P. Gambill, of River Forest, Illinois 


aed ee 


Soest 


Pink toes curling with excitement, big eyes wide 


with interest, chubby arms tense with eagerness. 
Can’t you see? Feeding time . . . doubly eventful 
when there are two—and still more momentous 
when the bottle brims with Carnation Milk! 


Lucky babies they are. For theirs is a pure, 
safe milk supply. Naturally, only your own 
doctor can say whether or not Carnation is the 
right food for your baby. 


But of these things you may be certain: Car- 
nation Milk is constant in quality and richness, 
avoiding upsets. It is bacteria-free, requiring no 
sterilization; keeps perfectly in its sealed can, 
without ice; is obtainable anywhere; inexpensive. 


a 


Moreover, it is more easily digestible than 
boiled or pasteurized milk, owing to the fine, 
soft curd which it forms as a result of steriliza- 
tion and butterfat homogenization. It is partic- 
ularly desirable for babies with whom the pro- 
tein of pasteurized or boiled milk disagrees. 


Carnation is not sweetened milk. It is simply ° 
whole milk with nothing added and nothing 
removed except about half the water. Wonder- 
ful for cooking, too. 

Write for the Carnation baby feeding 
chart and the Mary Blake cook book 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
840 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
940 Stuart Bldg., Seattle; New York; Aylmer, Ont. 





© 1928, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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ransformations With —Dtodern Papers 


eA Glucpot and Scissors Artist: Discovered by Frances McFadden 


A|INCE upon a time —— But that is too 
banal a beginning for this ultramodern 
tale. Rather—‘‘Here,”’ said Paul 
Frankl, of the Frankl Galleries, the other 
pamsers| day, ‘isa candy box with ‘It.’’”’ He held 
up a tin bonbon box with a gay orange and blue 
exterior, which on close examination proved to be 
made up of scraps of German advertisements. 
“Modernism,” went on this well-known exponent 
of modern decorative art, “‘is opening up all sorts 
of new avenues to the woman who likes to do 
things with her hands. Nowadays she can be an 
artist with scissors and gluepot as well as with the 





Wastebasket covered in one of the modern wall papers. 


paintbrush. Cubism and futurism have shown the way. 
Take, for example, my wife.”’ 

And that led to meeting a charming and gifted lady and 
to learning of a new and fascinating indoor sport. 

Inspired by the modern wall papers and wrapping papers 
that are now being made in France, Germany, Austria, Italy 
and this country, Mrs. Frankl began just for fun to snip and 
paste about in her own delightful modern home. 

The tin candy box that held the Christmas sweets was her 
first venture. Then she tried a wastebasket. Down in the 
basement of a New York department store she ran across a 
cheap yellow square tin. She clipped up all the magazine 
covers that had been accumulating around the house and 
set to work pasting the bits all over the outside of the basket, 
overlapping them until she had a gay, kaleidoscopic patch- 
work. 

This delighted her husband even more. “For here,’ as he 
said, ‘‘is a scrap basket with the mess on the outside.” 

From these two successes she undertook to cover every- 
thing in sight, not only with her paper patchwork but with a 
bewildering variety of printed papers—which is far simpler 
work for the novice. 


For Every ‘Room in the House 


HE bought an ordinary commercial portfolio, destined to 

hold a blotter or music, hid its dreary covers under a gay 

paper in Russian blue and red and lined it with a bold bright 
orange. 

She did wastebaskets for every room in the house. She 
covered the wooden hamper in her bathroom with a French 
paper in gray, spotted with pink starfish, and shellacked 
her finished product, so that the maid could wipe it with a 
damp cloth. 

Up in Woodstock in the summer, while Mr. Frankl was 
inventing his famous skyscraper bookcases to house the 
library, Mrs. Frankl was making her own experiments with 
her precious scissors and gluepot. 

She ripped all the straw off her son Peter’s wooden toy 
box and replaced it with a crude, childish paper, pasting it 
on the flat surfaces only and leaving the rounded edges 
painted a bright red, as they had been before. On his little 
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Mrs. Paul Frankl. 


blue supper table she pasted a gay border made of 
bands of flowered paper about four inches wide, 
then varnished the whole top to mitigate the. pos- 


sible catastrophe of spilled milk. 


It was at her country cottage, too, that she 
undertook the resurrection of an old bureau. 
It was just an ordinary bureau of the cheap- 
est kind, painted canary yellow, but she con- 
ceived the idea of jazzing it into life again 
in a novel way. She unscrewed all the 


knobs, glued a yellow and red plaid 

paper over the front of the drawers, 

shellacked them thoroughly, screwed in 
the knobs again, shoved the drawers back 
into their yellow frame, and presto! there 
was a chic and é¢éheery addition for her 
country guest room. With scissors and 
glue as her instruments, and the enchant- 
ing new papers her material, she can get 
her decorative effects in the shortest pos- 
sible time and still be sure of success. 

A pile of tin trays in a store basement 
caught her fancy. They were round, with 
perforated rims, and they happened to be 
painted a singing, absinthe green. She 
took one home under her arm. That after- 
noon she cut out a round piece of pink and 
green flowered paper 
and pasted it solidly 
on the tray. Then 
she shellacked the 
paper. The result 
was so attractive 
that the tray was 
never out of use. 

One day a drop of 
alcohol accidentally 
spoiled the surface; 
she rubbed it down 
with sandpaper and 
made like new again 
with more shellac. 

Theugly telephone 
directory beside her 
bed next aroused her 
interest. A neighbor- 
hood hardware store 
cut to order a sheet 
of tin, and this she 
covered with a Vien- 
nese print that har- 
monized with her 
green-and-black 
walls. When the glue 
had dried she bent 
the tin to cover the 


bulky directory. She keeps it thus under cover 
and merely slips it out when she wants to look up 
a number. 

Nothing is too important or too humble for her, 
She has covered tiny match boxes. She has tackled 
a screen. She once covered a box that held station- 
ery labels. She has done ‘cigar boxes. She has 
covered all her hatboxes. She has lined the red-and- 
black cabinet in which Peter keeps his books, just 
as eighteenth-century decorators used to line their 
cabinets with brocatel and toile de Jouy. She used 
a paper with a large design for the walls and backs of 
the cabinet doors and a funny little pin pattern for the 
shelves, for she says this variation is more amusing, 


The Practical Detatls 


HE has done all the insides of her bureau drawers, 

pasting the paper over the bottom and sides, so 
as to have a pretty background for her lingerie 
and other frills. She has even lined a closet with 
flowered paper, and observes that when the walls of 
a room are plain and sober a flowered closet makes 
an attractive contrast. 

The practical details are quite simple. She has 
found that regular glue is a bit too sticky, so she 
buys ordinary clothes starch and boils a thickish 
mixture on the stove. When 
it begins to get transparent 
she stirs in some carpenter’s 

glue, until she has a smooth, 
sticky mixture. 

“Don’t boil the glue,” she 

warns, ‘“‘or you will per- 
fume the house with a 
dreadful odor!”’ 

She applies the glue 

with a paintbrush, 
spreading it on thinly 
but thoroughly 

and pressing 
the paper down 

firmly with a 

cloth and a rub- 

ber roller, 

bought from a 

five-and-ten 

cent store for 
the purpose. 















(Continued on 
Page 140) 


Desk and chair by 
Paul Frankl. 
Wastebasket and 
portfolio on desk 
by Mrs. Frankl. 








She undertook to cover everything in sight, in every room in the house. 
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= The Woman of Today has made 
This ‘Plan of Household Buying a 
oie ' Nation-Wide ‘Ungue 
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HE woman of today! So self- 
has reliant now in all her shopping— 
7 so sure of her new skill! 
we Only yesterday her mother depended 
a almost wholly on the advice of sales- 
orn men when she bought food-stuffs. 
th, Needed to be persuaded and con- 
\ inced. 
she The woman of today with her new, 
er | wide knowledge of real values has 
1a blazed a trail of her own. That she 
™ may be entirely free to choose for her- teat : 
sedf, she has made this special plan of Because they want to be free to choose for 
. household buying a nation-wide vogue. themselves, she Winch are dany using 
aly There are no clerks to persuade her saptlition 4 
ng in the Piggly Wiggly Store. 
-: The choice foods of five continents 
ub- On the open shelves with all prices 
rT, @ plainly marked, you find the choice 
Ps a foods of the world at Piggly Wiggly. From the ice box as well as from the shelves, 
2 Out of the countless brands and you simply — —— at the Piggly 
grades on the market today, the expe- cer one 
rienced men in charge of Piggly Wiggly 
” have selected the finest varieties of | Wiggly! Week in and week out you cut 
every food for you to choose from. your expenses for groceries. Consist- 
You take what you please in your ently low prices are assured by Piggly 
4 hands, examine it, make comparisons, Wiggly’s special plan of operation. 
; arrive at your own decision purely on To serve more tempting meals at 
; merit. No clerks to wait for—no lower cost—that is why two million 
; delays—no hurry, at the Piggly Wiggly women are now daily using this new More tempting foods 
, Store. What useful ideas you get for | plan of household buying. Today Pe ae prc — 
‘ dishes and menus! _ there are over 2800 Piggly 26 shale Medilies ~ this ; 
is And with every article you see a big Wiggly Stores serving the is what Piggly Wiggly 
3 square price tag, the celebrated “swing- country from coast to is supplying to more 


ing” tag of the Piggly Wiggly Store. coast. than 2,000,000 women 


To give your husband 
pleasant surprises both at 
How easily you save money at Piggly the table and with your 
savings, try this modern 
method of shopping. Visit 
the Piggly Wiggly Store 
in your neighborhood. 






Finer foods—less expense 





©P. W. Adv. Co. 
1928 







“PIGGLY WIGGLY 











PIGGLY WIGGLY 
STORES 
The finest kinds of each food 


selected for you to choose from 





P rom single store a few years ago to a nation-wide 
Syste m of over 2800 stores today! Here is the amazing 
record of this new plan of shopping—Piggly Wiggly 
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The accepted thing today among smartly-dressed 
women is to have separate pairs of slippers to 
match one’s various negligées. Look for this 
famous trade-mark, or the name of Daniel Green 
on the slippers you buy. Daniel Green styles 
are widely copied in appearance, but never 
in quality or workmanship. Any reputable 
dealer can supply you with genuine Comfys. 
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A man is seldom a successful man. In these days, 

A every business and every profession is a battle- 
ground, the winner is the man who gets real rest at home. 
Fortunate is the man who has a clever woman at home to 
help him get the rest he needs. 

Thousands of women have learned this important secret of 
real relaxation — the surest way to rest the entire body, to 
soothe the jangled nerves, is to rest the feet. And thousands 
of women today are applying this method to the men under 
their care. With his weary feet snuggling down into a pair 
of restful Comfys, how quickly his drooping spirits recover 
—how quickly that tired look and those drawn lines dis- 
appear from his face. 

Under the skilled designers of Daniel Green, slippers for 
both men and women have undergone a remarkable change. 
Built as well as the finest street shoes, they combine restful 
comfort, with quiet dignity, or rich colorful design. For 


“women especially, the new vogue for color is not confined to 


satins, brocades, and felts, but finds rich expression in leathers 
of exquisitely dainty design. Ask your , te to show you 
the new Daniel Green creations. They will satisfy your sense 
of smart style as well as bodily comfort. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., Main St., DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


Daniel Green 


Comfy Slippers 
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46 Wore of Making Ofine Slippers for Men, Women and (Children. 
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Designed by 
eMildred Teachout 
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HERE is nothing new under 
the sun—that is an adage we 
i] have all heard. Certainly there 
[#4] is nothing new in quilting, but 
“S883 the novelty lies in the use of it. 
(he present mode demands the proper 
accessories to complete the smart 
voman’s costume, and what could be a 
more charming addition than one of the 
quilted bags shown on this page? 

_ Flat crépe is the material used; one- 
third of a yard of material is required 
ior each bag and the same amount for lin- 
ings. First stamp the design on soft white 
muslin or batiste. Baste this on the back 
ol your material, with a sheet of cotton 
wadding between. Then quilt the design 
by using silk sewing thread and tiny 
running stitches. It is necessary to have 
each stitch go clear through the material, 
as the stitches form the design. If de- 
sired, the article may be tacked in a 
frame to be quilted. 

When finished the design is padded 
with cotton. Cut little crosswise slits in 
the muslin material at convenient inter- 
vals in the design. Put small pieces of 





cotton through these slits until softly 
padded, using a wire hairpin. Then whip 
the slits together. The lining for each 
bag must have a muslin back to prevent 
the transfer lines from showing through. 

The envelope bag in the center is of 
navy blue, lined with a shade of fuchsia. 
It is nine and a half by six inches finished. 
The material must be nine and a half by 
eighteen inches when you begin the bag. 
When the quilting is complete place a 
double thickness of linen buckram be- 
tween the top and lining. 

Cut a gusset of buckram—one thick- 
ness—six inches long, four inches at top, 
tapering to one inch at bottom. This is 
covered on one side with a navy crépe 
and fuchsia on the other. Fold the bag 
into three parts of six inches each. Turn 
in edges, place gusset between center and 
lower sections, and stitch. 

The bag at the lower left is gray with 
orchid lining, mounted on an eight-inch 
silver gate-top frame. When finished it 
measures seven and a half by nine and 
a half inches. In mounting arrange the 
gathers at the corners. Design gives 


Ftand-Quilted Bags 
are Delightfully Easy 
to Make 


cutting outline and figure scheme for 
front and back of bag, which would also 
be stunning made in red with an amber 
frame. 

The tan bag at the top is lined with 
apricot and mounted on an eight-inch 
tortoise-shell frame. It is seven and a 
half by nine and a half inches finished. 
The handle is of the tan crépe, and each 
section of the design is padded to prevent 
crushing. Every other sun ray is padded 
both back and front of bag; also birds, 
butterfly and rims of sun. After the 
gusset is sewed in sides, cut each corner 
off, slanting to center of top of gusset, 
cutting the corners to fit the sides of your 
frame. This bag is lovely also if made of 
white crépe mounted on an ivory frame. 

All three styles of handbag are included 
in design No. 653. 

These quilted handbags afford, of 
course, the ideal opportunity to carry out 
one’s ensemble colors to a final detail. 
For summer and fall costumes in which 
two colors are combined one echoes the 
same two colors in the outside cover and 
the lining of one’s purse. 





Pp 


atterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 Fac . Py ° /e 
8 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Lingerie Patterns, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 








“Binet Aid for thee Family” 


ANTISEPTIC ¢ 
‘GERMICIDE 


tor 


‘MOUTH WASH 


NASAL SPRAY 


Protects the 
Family Health 


Sodiphene is “the family medicine 
chest.” So necessary and so pro- 
tective in so many ways—for chil- 
dren, grownupsandelderly people. 


In summer, alleviates sunburn, 
chigger and mosquito bites. In 
winter, prevents colds, sore throats. 
All year ’round, first aid for cuts 
and burns; wonderful for dan- 
druff and for after shaving. 


Keepsteethand gumsclean, mouth 
germ free, breath sweet. Relieves 
canker sores and fever blisters. 


The cool, clean after taste indi- 
cates that Sodiphene is effective. 
Get a bottle today—all druggists 
—three sizes. See directions. 

FREE-—Send for big 1-ounce trial size and 
circular of uses. THE SODIPHENE 
COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Endorsed by 50,000 
Doctors and Dentists 





See your dentist twice yearly. 


Between times, use Sodiphene. 
M312 








“Its the 
4 Smartest 
; Dress 
of the | 
Season 


“‘I’vE never had so many 
compliments about any dress 
as I’ve had about this one. 
Everyone says it’s the smart- 
est dress of the season. They 
can’t believe I made it my- 
self for only $6.85.” 

Pretty dresses like this, at 
, just such savings, are bring- 
f ing joy to thousands of wom- 
F en and girls who have solved 
theclothes problemthroughthe 
help of the Woman's Institute. 

You learn the professional 
secrets of designing, cutting, 
fitting and finishing—how to 
put so much real style into all your 
clothes that nothing will ever ap- 
pear homemade. 


FREE Mail the coupon for Free 
Booklet, “Making Beau- 
tiful Clothes.’’ It tells how the 
Woman's Institute can help you 
to have pretty clothes at small 
cost, or earn $20 to $40 a week. 
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WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-H, Scranton, Pa, 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a 

copy of ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes,” and tell me 

how I can learn the subject which I have marked— 
OC Home Dressmaking 0D Millinery 

(J Professional Dressmaking Cj Cooking 


DU aia arctic hesiic sirdcduninacspedsedinscseveiaedanetesscencsenidens 
(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 
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WEDDINGS 


ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 





428 ZVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON O.C. _ 
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Julie Morand OLAUVILLE .95 ave cesiae ve no 
Couture. 
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Known everywhere for brilliant 
and original creations, Morand 
has found that rayon empha- 
sizes the loveliness of her most 
successful designs. 


| grag is rayon more exquisite than when fashioned 
into lingerie—diaphanous, subtle, fascinating. 
Here are colors clear, rich, delicate—soft surfaces—textures 
gossamer-fine. Small wonder that Morand, designer of 
things feminine and alluring, has found in rayon a per- 
fect medium of expression, ideally adapted 
to the modern mode in intimate apparel. 

Yet rayon for underthings, negligees, 
smart pajamas and lounging costumes 
represents only one aspect of the rayon 
vogue that has swept through the fashion 
capitals of both the old world and the 
new. Rayon has been presented in the 
newest creations of Poiret, Drecoll, Jenny, 
Lanvin, Callot and other noted couturiers. 
Crépes, chiffons, voiles, moirés, kashas— 











A charming negligee in Fulgurante satin, crépe-lined 


taffetas, velvets, satins—there are lovely rayon fabrics 
to meet every demand of fashion. 

And the beauty of rayon is rivalled only by its lasting 
service. It requires no laundering precautions beyond 
the care always taken with fine fabrics. Rayon is not 
injured by perspiration, does not stick and 
cling. Even repeated washings will not 
result in well-made, properly dyed rayon’s 
losing shape or color. In draperies and 
upholsteries, too, rayon adds to the life 
of the fabric and supplies a decorative ele- 
ment which interior decorators thoroughly 
approve. Fashionable, serviceable, moder- 
ately priced, rayon offers to you and to 
every woman fabrics of inexpensive luxury 
—of unextravagant chic. 


There are no special rules for laun- 
dering rayon; handle it with 
the same care you give 


any fine fabric. 


en. 


by MORAN ID 


Rayon is one of the most widely used of all textiles. 
Versatile and adaptable, combining effectively with 
cotton, wool or silk, it lends itself to the widest variety 
of uses: 


Auto Rosgs. This is the age of color in the motor car—so 
why not auto robes—gay, brilliant, sparkling? Really one of 
the most important of automobile accessories. 


Draperies AND Upnotsteries. In the finest drapes and uphol- 
steries, rayon provides a decorative element of rare beauty. It 
is unexcelled for use in any patterned or brocaded material. 


Dresses. The charming afternoon dress which attracts your eye 
in the window of the smart specialty shop is more than likely 
to be a crépe or satin rayon weave. 


Eveninc Gowns. Where women ate loveliest and costumes 
most brilliant, rayon in its taffeta, velvet and satin weaves adds 
a new note of luxury and beauty to the mode of the evening. 


Hostzry. The smartest shades of the season are seen ii: rayon 
hose, slenderizing and supple. And rayon has given amp'c proof 
that fine hosiery may also be serviceable and economical 


Men’s Wear. Socks, scarves, cravats, underwear, p.jamas, 
dressing gowns, smoking jackets—rayon is as much at liome at 
the exclusive haberdashers’as at the most fashionable cou‘ uriets. 


Piece Goons. In velvets, taffetas, satins, crépes, voiles, 1 ohairs 
and many other charming fabrics, rayon offers the dres:maker 
a supple and workable material, readily fashioned into undet- 
wear and outer apparel of charm and distinction. 


Sports Wear. You will search endlessly before you {2d the 
smart sweater as gay, as dashing as when rayon’s hig’, clear 
colors and rich designs have brought it to its charmin:; best: 
And the rayon knitted frock, too, is chic, attractive an: long- 
wearing. 


We will send you free on request samples of smart new rayon 
fabrics, with a booklet describing the use of rayon by Farisia® 
couturiers. The frocks illustrated will offer interesting *ugg* 
tions for your own wardrobe. 

Rayon Institute, 250 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. LHJ-6. 
Please send me free copy of ‘“The Mode and Rayon,"’ wit fabric 
samples. 


Name 
Address. 
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SWEATER 
A to wear to 
school when 


it isn’t quite cold 
enough for a coat, 
a sweater to slip on 
in the house when 
it’s too cold for 
just a dress, a 
sweater to pull on 
for play in the 
yard—every child 
needs a sweater. 
When one is small, 
little ducks on each 
pocket are fun; and 
when one feels too 
old for ducks the 
same sweater de- 
sign, a very simple 
one but with plain 
pockets, is still 
worn. 

Suggested colors 
for the sweater are 
pink, with a deeper 
rose for ducks and 
stripes—in which 
combination the 
original model il- 
lustrated at right 
was designed— 
white with blue, 
lemon yellow with 
blue, light bluewith 


different sizes. 


Gauge: 5sts. equal 
1 inch; 7 rows equal 
1 inch. 

With pink cast on 
[A] 68 sts. on No. 4 
needles. Knit 1 st., 
purl 1 st. across row 
and repeat 3 times. 
(Forone andtwoyear 
sizes work only 2 
rows.) Change to 
rose yarn, knit plain 
1 row, then k. 1 st., 
p. 1 st. for 1 row. [B] 
Repeat these last 2 
rows with pink; re- 
peat the 4 rows twice, 
always knitting plain 
the first row of new 
color. With pink and 
No. 5 needles work 
in stockinette stitch 
(k. 1 row, p. 1 row) 
(C)8ins. Bind off [D} 





With a Simple (hart for Varying the Size 
Designed by Merle Munn 

















lavender, green with white, or tan with 
brown. Sophisticated colors such as pea- 
cock orelectric blue, jade green, cerise, gray, 
black and mauve should always be avoided 
in planning children’s clothes,and the pure 
pastel shades are the most becoming as 
well as the smartest and suitable choice. 
The chart which we are reproducing 
below makes it possible to make the same 
sweater design in one to six year sizes. 
The following directions are for a four- 
year size. The letters in brackets indicate 
changes in the instructions required for 


corresponding line of chart and then read 
over to the column of age desired. 
Material: 3 one-ounce balls pink Shet- 
land floss, 1 ball rose angora or Shetland 
floss; 1 pair each No. 4 and No. 5 needles. 


armhole, then decrease 1 st. each side 
every 2d row [E] 3 times. Work [F] 3 ins. 
[G] Work 21 sts., bind off 14 sts. for back 
of neck; on remaining 21 sts. start front. 
To prevent stretching, work the next 4 
rows on No. 4 needles, working 3 rows, 
then increasing 1 st. at neck edge and 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


make ribbing. 


Kuitting a Sweater for One to Six Year Olds 


repeating every 
4th row[H] 9 times, 
beginning to shape 
armhole 3% ins. 
from neck binding 
(1 st. on armhole 
side every 3d row 
3 times, cast on 3 
sts.). Make other 
side to correspond, 
join to first side 
and work to within 
21% ins. of rib- 
bing. For l-yr. 
size: Omit pockets 
and work to rib- 
bing. Ducks may 
be embroidered in 
cross-stitch when 
sweater is finished. 


POcKETs: *K. 9, 
slip next 17 sts. on 
holder, cast on 17, 
* knit [I] 20 sts. be- 
tween pockets, re- 
verse between ‘*s. 
Work 3 rows, start 
figures, *K. 19 
pink, 3 rose, * [J] 
28 pink, reverse 
between *s. (For 
l-yr. size *k. 15 
pink, 3 rose *, 24 
pink; reverse be- 


tween *s.) Continue to work out pattern 
according to chart, being careful to have 
ducks face each other; the beginning of 2d 
figure is always the reverse of first figure. 
When ducks are finished work 4 rows pink, 
Inside of pockets: Take 
17 sts. from holder, work 2% ins., bind off, 


sew on wrong side of sweater around 3 


sides. 


NEcK BorDER: Holding right side to- 
ward you, with pink and No. 4 needles, 


pick up and knit 1 st. on end of each row 


around front from shoulder to shoulder, 
knit 1 row. With rose knit 2 rows, de- 
creasing 1 st. at center front on first row. 
Knit 1 row pink, decreasing again at cen- 
ter. Bind off. Repeat stripes across back 
of neck and seam on shoulder. 


























xxx 
x = 
xxx XX xxXX 
XX x XXX ! 
In each case refer to the ee 4 xx«KK KK XK 
xx «KKK KKK KKK 
xxx KKK KK KK KK 
x KK KK KK KKK 
xx «KK KK KKK 
xx KK KKK 
1-YEAR | 2-YEAR | 3-YEAR | 4-YEAR | 6-YEAR 
A | Cast on 58 sts. 64 sts. 68 sts. 68 sts. 72 ets. 
B | Work striped 
ribbing . 12 rows | 12 rows | 14 rows | 16 rows | 16 rows 
C | Work stockinette 6 ins. 7 ins. 7\ ins. 8 ins. 9 ins. 
D | Bind off for 
armhole 2 sts. 2 sts. 3 sts. 3 sts. 3 sts. 
E | Decrease for 
armhole 2times| 2times| 3times| 3 times| 3 times 
F | Work even for 2% ins.| 24 ins.) 3 ins. 3 ins. 3% ins. 
G | Bind off for neck 12 sts. 12 sts. 14 sts. 14 sts. 14 sts. 
H | Increase at front 7times| 8times} Qtimes| 9 times} 10 times 
I | Work between See 
pockets directions} 16 sts. 20 sts. 20 sts. 26 sts. 
J | On first row of figure See 
work center pink. |directions| 24 sts. 28 sts. 28 sts. 34 sts. 
K | Sleeves—pick up 40 sts. 42 sts. 48 sts. 48 sts. 54 sts. 
L | Decrease every 8th 
WA eS 5times| 6times| 7times| 7times| 8 times 
M| Cuff . 10 rows | 10 rows | 12 rows | 12 rows | 16 rows 











3 sts. each side for 


SLEEVES: Holding 
right side of work 
toward you, with 
No. 5 needles pick up 
and knit [K] 48 sts. 
around armhole. 
Purl 1 row and con- 
tinue in stockinette. 
Work 8 rows, de- 
crease 1 st. each side 
and repeat every 8th 
row [L] 7 times, or 
for desired length, 
allowing 1)4 ins. for 
cuff. 


CuFF: With No. 
4 needles work as for 
border [M], making 
2 dark stripes in- 
stead of 3 as in hip 
border. (For 1 and 
2 yr. sizes, finish with 
2 rows pink.) 








Y TONE 


[INEN FABRIC 


‘Lablets, Envelopes 
and Stationery nBares 









“Preferred 
by eWillions 


It fulfills every need and costs so little. High quality 
linen fabric ruled or unruled. Convenient for cor- 
respondence and numerous other purposes. Envel- 
opes to match in fashionable styles. For your formal 
correspondence ask for Hy-Tone Linen Fabric 
writing paper in boxes. Equally reasonable in cost. 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORP. 
Manufacturers 
Holyoke, Mass. Richmond, Va. 
West Carrollton, O. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Dayton, Ohio 





(We Pay Transportation from All States) 


Send Your 
OLD RUGS 


..we’ll make them into modern 
reversible rugs like these at a 


. ° 1 
ar 

~ Saving of 14 
B=, Crowning achievement of 
oN our 54 years. We separate 
*: the good materials by 
our new patent process, 
nen bleach, spin, dye 
and weave new rugs in 
Oriental, Two-Tone, 
Modernistic, Oval and 
Hooked designs. Any 
size in one week. Over 

* a million customers. 


E Beautiful 
ei new book 
Rugs and 


Home Decorating fully 
describes and illus- 
trates actual 
colors. 



















Seamless 


Reversible 


Just say, “‘Send your free 
book, and America’s lowest rug 
_ prices." No obligation. [We guarantee 
to satisfy, or pay for your materials.] 


Write to Olson Rug Co. Dept. B-5 
28 Laflin St. 245 Fifth Ave. 200 Davis St. 
CHICAGO or NEW YORK or SAN FRANCISCO 










Earn $30-$35 a Week 


You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed by 
physicians. Thousand graduates. Est. 
28 years. Nurse's equipment included. 
Money back agreement. Free booklet. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 38 
421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, “‘ Amazing 
ursing,”” and 32 sample lesson pages. 


Opportunities in 
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Tinnaiiee and Slip-Covers: Puritan Cretonne Althea 


You can have 
a decoratot’s suggestions 
for your rooms—free 


It’s hard to believe that such a ser- 
vice could be FREE. But it’s true! 


If you will check the description 
of your room on the coupon below, 
Rosalie Norton, Interior Decorator, 
will make a plan for your partic- 
ular room. The plan will include 
actual samples of Puritan Cretonne, 
delightful upholstery fabrics and 
glass curtain material, as well as a 
clipping of wall-paper. Carefully 
worked out suggestions go with 
each scheme, telling just how to 
plan every detail of your room. 
Thousands of women write in ex- 
pressing their amazement at the 
completeness of the plan. 


Until you have used Puritan Cre- 


tonnes you cannot realize what a 
friendly feeling they bring into a 
room. Their lovely blended colors 
are the happy inspiration for the 
whole room. Through Rosalie 
Norton's advice you can be sure to 
get the cretonne best suited to your 
room, and have, as well, a ‘‘dec- 
orator’s tips’’ on other furnishings. 


Puritan Doulton Cretonnes are 
Guaranteed Sunfast and Washable 


They are sold in all leading de- 
partment stores. You can identify 
them yourself, because the name 
‘Puritan Doulton Cretonne’’ and 
the words ‘‘Guaranteed Sunfast and 
Washable’’ are printed on the sel- 
vage of every yard. 








F. A. FOSTER & CO., Inc., Dept. L22 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sirs:—Please send, at no charge, decorative schemes for the rooms 
which I have checked. 


Enclosed find 25c for booklet, ‘‘Cretonne Solves the Problem.”’ 
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Running stitches V8 inch apart. 
All border lines are in running 
stitches whipped with matching 
or contrasting threads. At 
top and bottom of design is a 
row of alternate cross and 
running stitches. 


Designed by 
Frances V. Tuttle 
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Lajd Plait Work on (children’s Frocks 


|: LOOKS like smocking, but it’s much 





measures 271% inches across front at the 
bottom. The plaits are 4% inch wide. 
Pink running threads are whipped in pale 
blue and the white collar and cuffs are 
buttonholed in blue. 

The frock below, of white dimity 
embroidered in blue, measures 31 
inches across skirt front at bot- 
tom, with plaited section 8 inches 


easier to do, this laid plait work that 
adds the finishing touch of dainty in- 
dividuality to a little girl’s frock. And it 
launders much more satisfactorily, too, 
since the plaits that form the foun- 
dation may be pressed quite flat. 
The work may 
be used on any 










































































simple dress, so shan 7 eT Ye long. The 2-inch-deep embroidery 
the two shown HWE LU starts 14 inch below yoke. 

here are merely HHH FY M 

a with stelatalcda Make horizontal rows of running stitches 
no designs given. Fy FL F A over one plait, under next, alternating 
Allow about three suaupee 1 1 position of stitches in each row, as in 
times as much , I photographs. Make design by whipping 
material as the r | the running stitches as sketched at left, 
desired tucked | 7 | with a contrasting colored thread. 
space and baste 





the tucks, 4% inch 

wide, so they meet 

but do not overlap. The embroidered 
designs, which may easily be copied 
from detailed photographs shown, 
are formed by whipping the stitches 
that hold the plaits, as sketched in 
center of page. Use either three or 
five strands of mercerized embroid- 
ery cotton, depending on thickness 
desired. 

Above is shown a pink cambric 
frock, with yoke section cut in one 
with skirt and measuring 214 by 
5% inches when plaited; the skirt 


























Rows of running stitches ¥%4 inch 
apart form foundation of embroidery. 
At top and bottom, put a line of stitch- 
ery as indicated by lower needle in 
center sketch. Always start whipping 
threads from same end of work. 
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affect your health. 
your books and your 
peace mund 


EW foot pains nag as persistently as a corn. 

J It spoils your pleasure, runs your nerves rag- 

ged and prevents you from being as active on your 
feet as good health demands. 


Itisa well known fact thata corn will heal ztse/f if the 
cause is removed — friction and pressure of shoes. 


It is only a few years since a method was per- 
fected that does this. It has revolutionized the 
treatment of corns and has made corn suffering 
a thing of the past for millions. 


It remained for Wm. M. Scholl, M. D., noted or- 
thopedic authority and inventor of many famous 
appliances for the more serious forms of foot 
trouble, to solve this age-old problem. 


Instead of a powerful medication to destroy corns, 
Dr. Scholl perfected a corrective that removes the cause. 


It is a thin, protective, healing pad, called Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pad. It protects the corn from the friction and 
pressure of the shoe, and heals it by the natural process 
of absorption. 

You get instant relief. In one minute you will forget 
you ever had a corn. 

If applied at the first sign of tenderness, Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads are positively guaranteed to prevent corns. 
Old-time treatments— powerful and caustic prspamtions 
—ignore the cause, often make the toes sore from acid 
burn, and cannot prevent corns coming back again. 
Zino-pads won't irritate the most delicate skin—are safe 
and sure. That is why doctors everywhere recommend 
them. 


They are also made in special sizes for Callouses and 
Bunions. 


Buy a box today. On sale at all drug, shoe and depart- 
ment stores—35c. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 


213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 62 W. 14 St., New York City 
112 Adelaide St. E., Toronto 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Arch Supports, 
Foot Comfort Appliances and Foot Remedies. 


Make New Shoes Fit with 
Old Shoe Comfort 


If new shoes make your feet sore and tender, 
you can avoid that ordeal by applying Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads wherever they give you 
discomfort. Youget instant relief, because all 
friction and pressure of the shoes is removed. 
Any soreness, tenderness or irritation is 
healed overnight, and corns, callouses,bun- 
ions or blisters positively prevented. 


I Scholl's 


NO- 


For Corns, Callouses, 








ads 


Bunions, Tender Spots 
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Put one on 





For Corns and Tender Toes 





Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Corns in- 
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the pain is gone! 





stantly relieve corn pain by removing 
the cause— friction and pressure of 
the shoes. Thin, protective, healing, 





safe, sure. 





For Callouses and Burning Soles 

Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Callouses 
immediately relieve pain and remove 
the friction and pressure of the shoe. 
Also instantly effective in relieving 


r 
on 





Burning Soles. 














7s 


For Bunions 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
for Bunions stop pain 
at once, protect the 
swollen joint from 
rubbing and 
of theshoe. Safe,sooth- 
ing, healing. 


ressing 








FREE SAMPLES AND BOOKLET: 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a sample of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Corns 0 
Callouses 0) Bunions 0 (indicate size wanted), and a copy of Dr. Wm. 
M. Scholl’s booklet, ““The Feet and Their Care.” 


Name 





Address 
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acidosis. 


ceNling 
|;PHILLIPS’) 


To Those who 


Believe 


the Doctor a a 
Knows Best Gil y 


When you are really ill, you consult a physician. Why not benefit 
by his advice in the case of lesser ailments; the less serious things 
which nevertheless seriously affect our comfort and convenience? 
Acid-stomach, for instance; and kindred digestive disorders. 


of Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 

















wa 


PHILLIPS is 50 years old 
there is no Substitute for 


EXPERIENCE 






i 


In millions of enlightened homes today you will always find a bottle 
It is the doctors who put it there, 
for they know the constant need most humans have of correcting 


One spoonful of this creamy, milk-white emulsion can neutralize 
more acid than larger amounts of less agreeable things. 
is usually complete and swift. 
in perfect suspension. 


And relief 
But buy PAillips Milk of Magnesia, 


** Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. Registered Trade Mark of The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co. and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 




















THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
659 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me your cash offer. 


Name.oi.cccccccceees 











Right now many homekeepers and 
business women are earning up to $5 or 
$10 and more every single week by rep- 
resenting The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. The commission we 
pay for every order added to bonuses for 
even 5 orders amonth should enable you 
easily to earn $100 within the next few 
weeks. And that much—ExTRA—if you 
could count on it regularly, would come 
in mighty handy, wouldn’t it? Many 
months ago, Miss Jessie Shaw sent us a 
coupon similar to the one above. Since 
then, she has had money for “extra’”’ 
spending, whenever she needed it. 


The Saturda 





She has earned 
more than $5.00 
in one afternoon. 


Why Not Let Us Send 
You This Cash Offer? 


7, as you have all the money 
you want, you should let us send 
you our offer. We will pay you liber- 
ally—and here’s a handy coupon. 





Supplies — Instruction 


Without Charge 


You need not invest a penny. We 
tell you HOW to make money, 
supply everything you need to do 
it, and pay cash from the moment 
you begin work. A _ two-cent 
stamp brings our big cash offer — 
no obligation involved. 














Cfransformations With Modern Papers 


(Continued from Page 132) 


There are a few more little tricks that 
may be helpful. Heavy paper—and most 
wall papers are that—is difficult to make 
adhere to tin; therefore it is wiser to 
choose your baskets or trays of papier- 
maché. The thin papers, of course, will 
stick to anything. 

In lining cabinet doors and bureau 
drawers, you must be careful not to let the 
paper run to the edge. You must leave 
an infinitesimal gap, or else your lining 
will peel in a distressing manner. 

With some papers it is best to shellac. 
With others it is fatal. Try it out on a 
sample and see whether it affects the 
colors of the paper. When you want a 
really smooth surface you can shellac six 
or seven times. 

For hatboxes, use the original paper 
that came with it as a foundation and 
paste the new paper on top, leaving plain 
borders at all the edges and turnings. 

With portfolios, Mrs. Frankl prefers 
patterned paper on the outside and plain 
bright shades within—often a different 
shade on either side. Cerises, oranges and 
other strong, singing shades that har- 
monize or clash effectively with the covers 
appeal to her. Wastebaskets, too, have 
plain linings. If they are not already lined 
with an inviting color the interior can be 
enlivened with a plain or jagged border, 
reaching halfway down. 

Of course, the paper patchwork is an- 
other matter. Although you need not be 
a designer to do it successfully, still it is 
not child’s play. 

““Modernism,”” teaches Mr. Frankl, 
“‘has learned from the Japanese the art of 
inviting accidental effects.” 


But these accidental effects are not the 
result of chance. Usually Mrs. Frankl 
cuts her scraps in diagonals. She tries 
them here and there and pastes them over- 
lapping one another, without regard to the 
edges, which a few coats of shellac even 
down. She has tried black and white, but 
finds it not so successful as color. Often 
she leaves in bits of words and numbers, 
but these are always more intriguing if 
they are foreign and bizarre. 

Anything that is a good shape is a likely 
subject. Sheis going to do flower vases next 
by covering aluminum kitchen tins with 
modern papers. She has contemplated 
making lamps out of ice-cream molds. She 
has plans for lamp shades. She has been 
experimenting with paper flower pictures, 
like those that Paul Poiret designs—bou- 
quets in flower pots, built up of scraps of 
colored papers pasted on a fine stiff net, 
with a piece of glass before and a piece of 
glass behind. The two panes are held to- 
gether with passe partout, so that they 
can hang on the wall. 

No idea is too bizarre for Mrs. Frankl. 
There is practically nothing that she will 
not try. But it is in her tiny kitchenette 
that she has carried out her most am- 
bitious scheme. There on the white wall, 
in orderly rows, with frillings glued be- 
neath the imaginary shelves, are pasted 
bottles of every shape and size, cut from 
colored papers and marked with their real 
labels—Chianti, Cointreau, Cinzano, Ver- 
muth. 

To every new visitor the door is thrown 
open on this decorative frieze; and before 
these astral bodies of forbidden sweets— 
‘My bar,” says Mrs. Frankl. 


Silas Bradfords Boy 


(Continued from Page 33) 


Bradford trying to play law any longer— 
you’re a big man in Ostable County. By 
thunder, Banks, it’ll make ’em stop talk- 
ing about who your father was and just 
remember who you are! That’s what it’ll 
mean. It’s the chance of a lifetime.” 

Banks told his mother the news as soon 
as he reached home. He did not wait 
even until supper was on the table. Mar- 
garet listened, scarcely interrupting, until 
he finished. Long before the marvelous 
tale had ended she sank into a chair, and 
when her son concluded with the recital of 
Captain Abijah’s approval and enthusi- 
asm she did not rise but sat there, looking 
at the oilcloth on the kitchen floor, her 
fingers making plaits in her apron. Upon 
her face an expression which Banks did 
not understand at all. 

“Why, mother!”’ he cried. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you? Surely you must under- 
stand what a tremendous piece of luck 
this is. I thought you would be happier 
than any of us. And you just sit there 
and don’t say a word. Aren’t you glad 
for me?” 

She looked up then. There were tears in 
her eyes. “It is very wonderful, dear,” 
she said. 

“Wonderful! I should say it was! You 
don’t—you can’t understand how won- 
derful it is.” 

“T think I do, Banks.” 

“You don’t act as if you did. By 
George, I—I didn’t expect this!” 

The speech and disappointment in his 
tone had their effect. She rose from the 
chair, put her arms about him and kissed 
him. “I am glad for you, my boy,” she 
faltered. “Truly I am. I—it just trou- 
bles me a little, that’s all.’ 

“Mother, you don’t like Mrs. Truman, 
and so you don’t like her liking me. That 
16 it, ian't it?” 

Margaret shook her head. “‘She couldn’t 
help liking you,” she said. “It is just 


that—that—well, do you really trust her 
Banks?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? You don’t, though; 
that’s evident. For what reason?’’ She 
was silent. He repeated his question. 
“Why don’t you trust her? You scarcely 
know her. And yet every time I mention 
her name you act this way. Come, 
mother; this isn’t like you. If you actu- 
ally had any good cause for distrusting 
and disliking Mrs. Truman, then ——’” 
He stopped in astonishment. 

She had turned toward him, and on her 
face was an expression he had never seen 
there before. ‘“‘Cause!” she repeated, 
with bitter scorn. ‘Cause! Oh, don’t 
talk that way! If you do I—I shall ——’”’ 
She left the sentence unfinished. 

He took a step toward her. ‘‘Mother!” 
he said. ‘‘What is it?’’ She was sobbing 
on his shoulder. He stroked her hair. 
“There, there, mother,” he begged. “I— 
I don’t know what this is all about, of 
course. If there is something behind 
this—something I don’t know about— 
then why not tell me?”’ 

Her sobbing ceased. A moment later 
she lifted her head and smiled faintly. 
‘‘What a silly old woman I am getting to 
be,” she sighed. ‘‘Kiss me, Banks. It is 
all right, I am sure. Go on; take your 
big chance and get to be the great man we 
all know you will be. No, son, don’t ask 
me any more questions. I am tired, I 
guess, and my head aches a little. You 
mustn’t pay any attention to my tan- 
trums and—and prejudices. If I didn’t 
love you so much I shouldn’t have them, 
I suppose.” 

Mr. Trent was on hand in the office of 
S. B. Bradford, Attorney at Law, promptly 
at ten the next morning. He was plainly 
very much pleased to learn that his offer 
had been accepted, although he took pains 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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Rane from the tropics! Sealed 

by Nature in a clean, sanitary wrapper. 
Each one a deep yellow gold from tip to 
tip, with just a dash of dark brown here 
and there. 

That’s the sign of ripened goodness 
every child—and grown-up, too—should 
know. It proves that the bananas are 
now packed with easily assimilated 
sugars—and that they are full-flavored— 
tempting—nourishing. They’re so easy 
to ripen, too—right in your home at 
toom temperature. And regardless of 


ame - 
bane = oe 
wii sl 


Lf. tips a , Whee fe 
nas are tipped wit, en they 
should be cooked pe ae are 
eaten. Then they are easily di- 
sestible and appetite-tempting. 


Partly Ripe. 








Golden'Treasures 
and so good when ripe 





Yellow Ripe ... The all-yellow 
banana is delicious and is readi. 
digested by any healt 
It is particularly 


dings, custards and pies. 
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season, bananas are always delicious and 
easily obtained. 

These golden treasures are full of 
health and energy for all the family. They 
are specially tasty in the morning, served 
sliced with breakfast foods and cream. They 
also fill puzzling niches in the daily menu 
when served as entrée, vegetable or salad. 

“From the Tropics to Your Table” 
tells you eighty-three tested ways to serve 
this favorite of fruits in forms both new 
and irresistible. The coupon brings you 
this illustrated cookbook free. 





Fully Ripe... Here the banana 


adily ts shown fully ripe—all deep 
person. yellow, flecked with brown... 
in pud- backed with nourishing 


sugars that melt in your mouth. 








UNIFRUIT BANANAS 


. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Product 
Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch Company 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY, Dept. A-8, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your recipe book, “From the Tropics 
to Your Table.” 
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This hangs 
little woolens soft 


as new! 


Tre famous Maternity Center 
of New York keeps woolens silky- 
soft, never irritating to a baby’s 
skin, by this safe cleansing— 
Whip up into sparkling suds a few 
Lux diamonds dissolved in hot 
water, then make lukewarm (100° 
F). Press the suds gently through 
the little garments, rinse in 2 or 3 
waters of the same temperature. 
Squeeze the water out, never twist 
or wring. Dry on a wooden form 
(or stretched flat on a towel) at 
room temperature, never near heat. 


Washed this gentle way, with 
pure, bland Lux, all baby’s woolens 
stay soft, unshrunken, like new! 







Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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One Drop 


Stops most painful corn 


in 3 seconds 


HERE isa new and different way to treat 
acorn or a callus. One drop stops all 
pain. You wear tight shoes, walk, dance, in 
comfort, instantly and atonce. Acts like 
a local anaesthetic; really amazing. 

Then soon the corn shrivels and loosens. 
You peel it eff like dead skin. No more 
dangerous pxriag. 

Works alike on any corn or callus, no 
matter where it is, how old or how pain- 
ful. Ask your druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.” 
You will be delighted. 


“GETS-IT” 


World’s 





Fastest Way 





Get Two 


Salary 


Checks 
Instead of One! 


THIS EASY WAY 
THE HERTEL PLAN offers . 
* the most profitable, fascinating @™ 
way of making big money with Soe 
Personal Christmas Cards 












We pay you WEEKLY and giveextra MONTHLY BONUS 
checks. A stenographer made $1000 during lunch hours with 
THE HERTEL PLAN. Mrs. B. C. Woodward, a housewife, 
$800 in spare time. D. J. Albrecht, IIl., $61.75 in 2 hours. 


Hertel Cards Sell Themselves 





Everyone wants MADE-TO-ORDER 
$ 1 Ouse Christmas Cards. Take hundreds of orders 


just showing our beautiful designs. Write 
today—make the biggest money of your life! 
THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington St. Dept.305 Chicago, Illinois 
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to declare that he had expected nothing 
else. ‘‘No one but a fool would turn it 
down,” he said. “‘and if we thought you 
were a fool we shouldn’t hire you. The 
next thing for you to do, Bradford, is to 
get to work on those holdouts and hurry 
up about it. Why not go and see old 
Bartlett today?” 

But Banks demurred. He must brush 
up on his banking law first, he explained. 
He must be as thoroughly posted on the 
laws relating to consolidations as possible 
before trying to influence as shrewd a per- 
son as Hezekiah Bartlett. 

“And, of course,” he added, “I know 
nothing at all about the details of this 
particular merger, Mr. Trent. I ought to 
know everything if I am to work intel- 
ligently. I must have copies of both 
banks’ statements of condition, the 
amount of their deposits, lists of their 
loans and securities—everything of that 
sort. I must be as much on the inside as 
you and Uncle Abijah are before I at- 
tempt a convincing argument. Before I 
can show others I must be shown. You 
understand that, of course.” 

Trent nodded. ‘Certainly I do,” he 
admitted impatiently. ‘‘Let’s get at it 
and not waste time, that’s the main thing. 
I’ve got most of what you want in my 
pocket now. We'll go through them to- 
gether. Then, if there is anything more 
necessary, you can jump in my car and 
we'll go over to the Ostable Bank or my 
house and finish up. Come! Lock that 
door and we'll start in.” 


T WAS noon before the conference in the 

office came to an end. Then Banks 
boarded the Trent automobile and was 
driven to Ostable. It was not his first 
ride of the kind, although motor-driven 
vehicles were still very much of a novelty, 
and it was a thrilling experience. The car 
clanked and puffed over the frozen rutted 
roads at a dizzy speed of from twelve to 
twenty-five miles an hour. Horses reared 
as they passed, and excited residents of 
the outlying districts ran to their gates 
and windows to stare and vow that you 
wouldn’t catch them riskin’ their lives in 
one of them contraptions—not much you 
wouldn’t. Children shouted “Get a 
horse!’ and dogs howled madly. The car 
stopped at the foot of one small hill and 
refused to stir until its owner crawled un- 
derneath and hammered and swore for five 
minutes. 

““There!’”’ exclaimed Trent, as they 
chugged up to the row of hitching posts 
before the Ostable National Bank. “Here 
we are, Bradford! Sixteen miles in not 
much over an hour and only had to stop 
once. That’s moving. I guess you'll 
agree.” 

Bradford, his pockets filled with papers, 
took the evening train for Denboro, tired 
and hungry but feeling that he had already 
learned all important particulars concern- 
ing the merger and would soon be thor- 
oughly conversant with the minor points. 

All the next day and the next the new 
attorney of the Ostable National Bank 
read deeply in his law books and pored dili- 
gently over the details of the proposed 
deal. Still another day was spent in a simi- 
lar fashion. Captain Abijah dropped in 
occasionally to see how his nephew and 
protégé was progressing, and he would 
have asked many questions had question- 
ing been permitted. 


ANKS had so far adhered to his resolu- 
tion not to call at the Truman home. 
As a matter of fact, he had had no op- 
portunity to call since Christopher Trent 
came to him with the dazzling proposition. 
His study and his work had occupied the 
evenings as well as the daylight hours. 
He had thought of Elizabeth, of course. 
In the intervals of his labors he thought of 
her a great deal. He wondered again if it 
could have been she who suggested his 
employment by the Ostable people—sug- 
gested it to her grandmother, who in turn 
suggested it to Christopher Trent. He won- 
dered if in spite of Trent’s statement she 


did know of his great opportunity and if 
she was glad it had been given him. He 
wished he might talk it over with her. 
His recently aroused jealousy of Trent, 
too, he had begun to think nonsensical. 
Trent had said, in that very office, that 
he and Mrs. Truman were “pals”’ and had 
been for years. No wonder they visited 
back and forth. And Elizabeth was—well, 
after all, compared to the middle-aged 
Christopher, she was just a young girl. If 
they rode together and saw a great deal of 
each other, why—well, what of it? Of 
course But, oh, pshaw! what of it? 
As for Trent, his antipathy toward that 
self-satisfied individual had been softened 
by this new relationship. Chris Trent had 
been mighty decent to him, after all. 
And then, one afternoon early in the 
following week, he dropped in on Ebenezer 
Tadgett and was given a message. Miss 
Cartwright had been in the shop that day, 
said Ebenezer, and they had spoken of 
him—Banks. “She happened to say that 
she hadn’t seen you for a month of Sun- 
days and wondered why. I told her you 
was busy, maybe, and she laughed—kind 
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of knowin’, seemed to me—and said that 
was just it; she had been rather expectin’ 
you to come up and talk that business 
over. Perhaps you know what she meant; 
I don’t.” 

Banks thought he knew, but he did 
not reveal his knowledge. ‘‘ Was that all 
she said?’”’ he asked with elaborate in- 
difference. 

Mr. Tadgett’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘No-o,”’ 
he drawled. ‘‘Seems to me she said some- 
thin’ more about expectin’ you. Acted 
kind of anxious about it. Wanted to know 
in time to lock up the spoons, or the like 
of that, perhaps.” 


HE receipt of this bit of information 

resulted in Banks Bradford’s ringing 
the doorbell of the Truman mansion at 
eight-thirty that evening. 

Elizabeth herself welcomed him in the 
library. Her grandmother was out, she 
said; she and Mr. Trent were having an- 
other financial conference—investments 
or something like that; she would be back 
before long, Elizabeth was sure. Banks 
bore the news of the loss of Mrs. Tru- 
man’s society with fortitude and the young 
people settled down to speak of matters of 
real importance. 

Yes, Elizabeth did know of his appoint- 
ment as the Ostable bank’s attorney. She 
was delighted to know of it. Her grand- 
mother had told her just after it happened, 
and grandmother was as glad as she was. 
Didn’t he think it a splendid opportunity ? 

“‘T think it is,’ she declared, her eyes 
shining. ‘‘Grandmother says it is a very 
responsible position for such a young man, 
but that she is sure you will be equal to it. 
I am too. In fact, 1 ——”’ She hesitated. 

“Yes?” he prompted. 

“Oh, I was going to say that perhaps 
I helped a little in getting it for you. 
I didn’t really, of course. My opinion in 
such things doesn’t count; I don’t know 
anything about them. But when grand- 
mother—either grandmother or Mr.Trent, 
I forget which—first mentioned to me that 
your name was being considered I—oh, I 


said you were a perfectly marvelous law- 


yer, or words to that effect. Which had 
great weight,” she added with a trill of 
laughter. 

“‘T knew you did it for me,” cried Banks 
impulsively. “I don’t believe it was Mrs. 
Truman who first thought of me for the 
place; I believe you gave her the sugges- 
tion.” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t! Honestly, I didn’t.” 

“Then you gave it to Mr. Trent?” 

It seemed to him that her manner 
changed, became a little more constrained. 
“No,” she said. “‘Nor to him either.” 

“But he i 

“Oh, don’t talk about him! Talk about 
yourself. Tell me what you have done so 
far and are planning to do next. What did 
your mother say when you told her? And 
your uncle? I have met him several times 
recently; I like him too. Grandmother 
doesn’t seem to; I’m sure I don’t know 
why, for she does like you so much. But 
what did they say? Tell me all about 
everything.” 

He told her a great deal; not every- 
thing—he said nothing concerning his 
mother’s odd behavior when he came to 
her with the news and of course not a 
word of her expressed distrust of Mrs. 
Truman. There was enough to tell with- 
out that, and the telling and the answers 
to her questions took a long time. 





T WAS only when Banks mentioned the 

name of Mr. Christopher Trent that— 
or so it seemed to him— Miss Cartwright’s 
enthusiasm waned. Apparently she was 
not anxious to talk about Mr. Trent. Late 
in the evening, when for the third or fourth 
time his reference to that gentleman was 
ignored, curiosity got the better of his 
discretion. 

“Elizabeth,” he asked bluntly, ‘why do 
you always change the subject every time 
I say anything about Mr. Trent?” 

““Why—why, I didn’t know that I did.”’ 

“It seems to me you do. I thought you 
and he were very good friends.”’ 

“We are. He is a very good friend of 
grandmother’s.”’ 

“Yes, I know. But aren’t you and he 
friendly nowadays? Has anything hap- 
pened to—to ey 

“Do you like him?” 

He hesitated. “I like him a lot better 
than I did at first,”” he said slowly. ‘At 
first I thought he was—oh, well, super- 
cilious and—and too darned cocksure.”’ 

“T know exactly what you mean. He 
is so certain that he is right. And does he 
ever make you feel that he intends to have 
what he wants and will have it, in the end, 
no matter what you do or say; no matter 
what anyone says or does?”’ 

“Why, I don’t know that he does that. 
Of course, he is very much older than we 
are.” 

“Ye-es, but I don’t think he considers 
himself old at all. Oh, well, what 
difference does it make? Tell me more 
about Mrs. Tadgett. She must be awfully 
funny and rather pathetic too.” 





HEN the big clock chimed eleven she 
turned to look at it. 

“‘Good gracious!’”’ she exclaimed. “Is 
it as late as that? Banks, I am afraid you 
must go. The maids are up, I suppose, 
and they will be wondering and—and say- 
ing things. Where grandmother is I can’t 
imagine; shesaid she would be home early. 
That business conference with Mr. Trent 
must be an important one. She has been a 
little worried lately and she gave me to 
understand it was over some of her in- 
vestments. Your coat and hat are in the 
hall, aren’t they? I’ll get them for you.” 

The hanging lamp was turned low, and 
the paneled hall was in semidarkness. She 
helped Banks with his coat and they faced 
each other to say good night. 

“I—I can’t tell you how grateful I am 
to you,” he faltered. ‘‘I know you helped 
a lot in this opportunity that has come 
to me.” 

“No, I didn’t. There was so little 
I could do. I’m only a girl, and the older 
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Three years or thirty.. 


you have to mother them all 


Ve freed children they are—men and 
YV boys and little girls alike. All 
‘ed so much of mother’s tender care 
~-all rely so trustfully on mother’s love, 
her thoughtfulness and planning. 


ni 


“specially in matters concerning 
health and food—where would they be 
W ‘hout you? For men and children 
hse their likes and dislikes—they must 
coaxed, must be tempted to take 
co ough of the things they ought to eat. 


~hildren’s growth depends on it—and men’s suc- 
cess in life rests largely, too, on the strength and vigor 
tact come from correct diet. 


Milk is the almost perfect food—but many children, 
and adults too, say they “just can’t drink milk” —they 
tire of its flavor. 


Many thoughtful mothers are solving this problem 
by adding to milk healthful, delicious Cocomalt. Its 
creamy chocolate flavor gives milk a taste that men 
and children love. They now take all they need. 


And Cocomalt adds more—far more than flavor— 
it almost doubles the food value of every glass of 
milk—actually adds 70% more nourishment—makes 
it do twice the good. 








For Cocomalt is a health food in itself. 
It contains, in sound proportion, the 
nourishing elements of cocoa, sugar, 


minerals. 


It adds to milk vital elements of food 
in which the average diet is frequently 
deficient—more vitamins and iron for 
making rich, red blood—more calcium 
(lime) and other mineral salts for build- 
ing strong young bones and firm white 
teeth — more protein for sturdy muscles — more 
carbohydrates to give an abundant store of quickly 
available energy—vitality for work and play. 


4 


Give your family Cocomalt for breakfast, 
lunch or supper—or between meals. Or let 
them take it on retiring at night, to bring 
sound sleep. It is easily assimilated — even 
by those to whom other good cocoa products 





Adds 70% more nourishment to milk 


eggs, malt, milk protein and milk . 





are too constipating. And Cocomalt is strengthening. 


Hot or cold — it’s ready in a second — instantly 
ptepared right in the cup or shaken with cold milk 
ina shaker. Delicious, too, with evaporated milk — 
a splendid drink when fresh milk cannot be had. 


Start now giving your family the benefit of Coco- 
malt’s rich nourishment. Buy a 25-cent can at your 
grocer’s today. 


Your grocer should have Cocomalt, but if he can’t 
supply you, send us the coupon and 25 cents (30c west 
of Mississippi). We'll send a half-pound can by mail 
postpaid. But please see your grocer first. 


MADE BY 
DAVIS BAKING POWDER Co. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 





Davis Baking Powder Co., Hoboken, N. J. (LHJ-5) 

My grocer has no Cocomalt in stock. Enclosed is 25 
cents (30c west of aeenele- Please send, postpaid, 
half-pound can of Cocomalt. 

Name. 


Address 








Grocer’s Name 


Address__ 
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in America: 


of women’s organizations 


HE advertisement below 

is one of a series now being 
widely published throughout 
the country. All thoughtful 
women realize that a cleaner 
world would be a better place in 
which to live; and to them such 
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a campaign for cleanliness can- 
not fail to be of interest. 
Furthermore, these messages 
should prove a powerful rein- 
forcement to the educational 
work being done by the Cleanli- 
ness Institute, in cooperation 
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with social service organizations, 
departments of health, and 
schools, and through group 
leaders everywhere. 

The Offices of Cleanliness 
Institute are located at 45 East 
17th Street, New York City. 
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Hard work, courage, common sense 


cially. 


How many successful men 











will prove stout aids on your way up 
in the world. But don’t overlook 
another, one that is tied up with 
good manners—cleanliness. 

Any way you look at it, clean 
habits, clean homes, clean linen 
have a value socially and commer- 


For Health and Wealth 


PUBLISHED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SOAP AND GLYCERINE PRODUCERS, INC., TO AID THE WORK OF CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


and women do you know who are 
not constantly careful of personal 
appearance and personal cleanliness ? 

In any path of life, that long way 
to the top is hard enough — so 
make the going easier with soap 
and water. 


use SOAP & WATER 
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people don’t pay much attention to my 
opinion.” 

“It is going to mean about everything 
to me here in Denboro. If I can swing it, 
I mean.” 

“Oh, you can! I know you can! I’m 
just sure of it. And”—with a little 
gasp—‘‘I am so glad.” 

The lamplight happened to be shining 
upon her face as she said it. Banks Brad- 
ford’s common-sense resolutions melted as 
if that light were a white-hot flame. He 
stepped forward, put his arms about her, 
drew her toward him and kissed her. Then 
for a long instant their world stood still. 
And then—well, then the front-door latch 
clicked. Banks’ arms relaxed; he stepped 
backward. Elizabeth, pale-faced, gazed at 
the opening door. And Mrs. Capt. Elijah 
Truman stood on the threshold. 


RS. TRUMAN'S eyes, beneath the 
brim of her fashionable and youthful 
hat, took in the tableau. They were keen 
eyes, experienced eyes, and because of their 
experience they had learned when to be- 
come expressionless. Shesmiled graciously. 
“Oh, good evening, Banks,”’ she said. 
“You were just going, of course. Eliza- 
beth, I’m sure you must have begun to 
think I had been kidnaped—or had eloped, 
in spite of my age. I had no idea—nor 
had Christopher—that our talk about 
money matters would be so lengthy. We 
had to go way over to Ostable to look up 
important papers—some bonds I have in 
the bank vault. Come in, Chris, 
won’t you? Your new lawyer is here.” 

Mr. Trent came up the steps. Eliza- 
beth, her face no longer pale but crimson, 
stepped back into the shadow by the 
stairs. Banks had found the darkest cor- 
ner by the door. Trent, fur-coated, hat 
a-tilt, blinked in the lamplight. 

“Evening, Elizabeth,” he hailed. 
“How’s the girl? Oh, hello, Brad- 
ford! Humph! You're out late, for Den- 
boro, aren’t you? Well, so long. See you 
tomorrow probably.” 

“Don’t hurry, Banks,” urged Mrs. Tru- 
man sweetly. ‘Stay and visit with the 
old folks a little while—do.” 

But Banks was already on the step just 
vacated by his new employer. He stam- 
mered something to the effect that he 
must be getting home; his mother would 
be sitting up for him. The heavy door 
banged. If Cousin Hettie, a prominent 
member of the Good Templar Society, had 
seen him blundering along the dark Mill 
Road that night she would have been 
more than ever certain that the modern 
university, particularly when adjacent to 
a great and wicked city, was no place to 
which she would ever send a son of hers. 


x 


R. CHRISTOPHER TRENT re- 
1 mained but a few minutes in the 
fruman hall after Banks Bradford’s de- 
parture. He had a long drive before him, 
he said, and must be on his way. His 
manner was—or so it seemed to Eliza- 
beth—a trifle less cordial than usual. His 
vreeting to Bradford had been curt enough, 
certainly. He and Mrs. Truman ex- 
changed whispers on the step; the girl 
caught only a word or two. 

“Well, maybe,” she heard him say. 
“There’s getting to be a little too much 
of it, though, according to my notion. 
There’s a limit, you understand. . . . 
Oh, I know, I know! But there’s a limit, 
just the same; don’t forget that.” 

Elizabeth heard this, but she paid little 
heed. She scarcely knew whether to be 
glad or sorry when the door closed behind 
him. In her present state of nerves and 
emotion she surely did not care to ex- 
change social amenities with Chris Trent. 
On the other hand, his going left her 
alone with her grandmother. What had 
that shrewd lady seen—or guessed? What 
would happen now? 

Nothing happened. 
rs. Truman’s breakfast next morning 
Was as usual brought to her room by the 
maid. Elizabeth ate alone in the dining 


room and then went into the library, 
where she tried to fix her attention upon 
the previous evening’s Transcript. The 
attention refusing to remain fixed, she 
gave it up and sat looking out of the win- 
dow, rapt in a reverie so deep that she did 
not hear her grandmother descend the 
stairs and enter the room. 

“Good morning, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Truman pleasantly. 

Elizabeth looked up with a start. “Why, 
good morning, graridmother!”’ she ex- 
claimed. “You are up early, aren’t you?” 

“T am up early,” she admitted. ‘Far 
too early for a person of my age who was 
up so late last night. Did you and your— 
er—friend have a pleasant evening to- 
gether?”’ 

““Why—yes, grandmother.” 

“Stayed later than usual, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid he did; we didn’t 
notice the time. He was just going when 
you came.” 

“T imagined he was. He went very soon 
after I did come, I noticed that. Well, my 
dear, what does it mean? Or what do you 
think it means?” 

““Means? Why, grandmother!” 


“FTSHERE, there, child! Don’t try to 

pretend you don’t know what I mean. 
The most complete ninny on earth would 
have known what had been going on if he 
or she walked in unexpectedly on you two 
babes in the wood as I did last night. If 
ever a pair looked guilty—and funny—you 
certainly did. I didn’t laugh, but I assure 
you I wanted to.” 

Elizabeth sprang from her 
“Grandmother !”’ she cried. 

Mrs. Truman lifted a hand. ‘There, 
there, child, don’t lose your temper. I 
have a sense of humor, I’m glad to say, 
and you must let me enjoy my joke. I 
am more to blame for what has happened 
than you are. We should have talked 
sooner. I forgot that when a pretty girl 
and a nice boy are left to their own devices 
as often as you and young Bradford have 
been certain things are bound to hap- 
pen. . Well, are you two engaged ?”’ 

““No,”’ said the other fiercely, ‘‘of course 
we are not.” 

“When I opened the door last night 
it looked—well, as if the preliminaries 
of an engagement might have been—er— 
partially completed. He kissed you, 
didn’t he?” 

“‘Grandmother, I won’t hear another 
word. You talk like a wicked old woman. 
I shall hate you! No, I won’t stay here. 
I’m going.” 

“No, you’re not. Come, come, child, 
you mustn’t hate me. I don’t like to 
mention it, but it does seem to me that I 
have been at least fairly —er—nice to you. 
Rather indulgent, even generous. Don’t 
you think I have?” 

“You know I do. But now —— 

‘“Now I am trying to be especially nice. 
I want something. At least you should do 
me the favor of letting me tell you what it 
is. Sit down, Elizabeth.” 


chair. 


” 


LIZABETH still hesitated. For a mo- 

ment she remained standing. Then she 
flung herself into the chair by the window, 
her hot face turned away from her tor- 
menter and tears of angry humiliation in 
her eyes. 

Mrs. Truman calmly continued: “‘ There 
isn’t any engagement, then?” 

“No. . No!” 

“Oh, of course I realize that a kiss—or 
several kisses—do not necessarily mean an 
engagement. At least they didn’t in my 
day. But they do imply a certain degree 
of—er—warmth of friendship. Is he in 
love with you, Elizabeth?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“He hasn’t told you, then. Are you in 
love with him?” 

“No. That is, I—I don’t think —— I 
don’t know. At any rate,” she added with 
a sudden desperate burst of rebellion, 
“‘whether I am or not is my own affair.”’ 

“Not altogether, perhaps, everything 
considered. You are my granddaughter, 
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how they're kept 
free from corns 
HELEN BRown’s Dancing Feet 


Million dollar feet cannot afford 
to take chances with uncertain 
corn remedies, or risk infection 
from self-paring. So you'll find 
leading stage and screen stars, 
like Gilda Gray, Helen Brown 
and Claire Luce, endorsing Blue- 
jay as the safe way to end a corn. 


No guesswork ... No chance of an 
Oover-application . 
has just the right amount of medica- 
tion ... The pad stops the shoe-pres- 
sure... The pain goes at once... The 
corn goes shortly after. 
Blue-jay, with the new white pad, at 
all drug stores, at no increase in price. 

For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE NEW 


Dlue-jay 


. . For each plaster 


The new 


SAFE AND GENTLE 


END A CORN 








Send For 100 Home 







“The Seven Gables” 
6 roomis and bath. 
ciate Plan- 


$2564 
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Buy Direct From 















Wholesale Prices on Homes, Garages and Lumber 


We furnish complete lumber cut to plan at mill; blue-print 
plans free with order. Machine-sawing saves you 30% labor and 
18% lumber waste. Plan-Cut gives you strongest, tightest, warm- 
One guaranteed price covers all 
Built-in convenience fea- 
tures; kitchen cabinets, linen-closets, clothes chutes, fireplaces, 
etc. We ship highest quality material direct to your station. No extras. 
You can also buy lumber here at 


est, storm-proof construction. 
materials according to specifications. 


Many save $200 to $2,000. 


wholesale prices for any plan, remodeling or repair job. Write for 


estimate. 

Garages $87 Up 

Summer Cottages, 
Poultry Houses 


Material comes Plan- 
Cut, ready to erect. 
Build yourself and save 
money. Simple direc- 

* tions easy to follow. 


Gordon-VantTine 


(Established 1861) 


PLAN-CUT Homes 








This 140-Page 
Book 


shows photos, 
floor plans, speci- 
fications of 100 
distinctive homes 
—Colonial, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, 
American, etc. 
Tells all about 
PLAN-CUT and 
its savings. Also 
ask for Garages, 
Summer Cottages, 
Barns and Poultry 
Houses. 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
1203 Case Street 
Davenport, Iowa 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Please send me Catalogs. 
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Sheets that outlast the thousand and one nights 


IGHT now you can buy sheets for Peter’s bed 
R that will see him through his squirming era, 
his pirate period, even into his “grown-up” high- 
school days! All the Arabian nights, told and re- 
told, cannot measure the life of Pequot sheets! 

American housewives—hundreds and hundreds 
of them—write us that they choose Pequot sheets 
and pillow cases because they wear longest. 

The following comments are typical: “I used 
six Pequot sheets the first eight years I was 
married”; “some of my Pequot sheets were ten 
years old before worn out”; “Pequot sheets don’t 
wear out under my washer’s pounding.” 

And America’s wise homemakers do not 


[; 


Sinbad the Sailor... Aladdin, with his wonder- 
ful lamp ... Ali Baba and the forty thieves... 
the great Calif Haroun Al Raschid, Defender of 
the Faith! What hours—what glamorous, unfor- 
gettable hours, that always end with Peter sound 
asleep in the snuggly depths of his white, soft bed! 











overlook Pequot refinements. They say: “Pequot 
sheets remain very white’; “soft and fine in tex- 
ture’; “retain their freshness’; “keep their crisp- 
ness’; “‘Pequots are so nice to the touch.” 

Ever since 1839 both the economy and luxury 
of Pequot sheets have been a family tradition. To- 
day, Pequot is by far the most popular sheet in America. 

* * * 
A SUGGESTION: For greater comfort and neater 
beds, get your Pequot sheets amply wide and 
108 inches long. 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Selling Agents: Parker, Wilder & Company, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Boston. 
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and you are—forgive me for reminding 
you of it—dependent on me. I am fond 
of you. I hope you are fond of me.” 

“You know I am.” 

‘Probably last night’s—er—seizure was 
unexpected, like a chill. Or a fever; per- 
haps fever is the better word. He had 
it first, and close contact spreads conta- 
gion. . . . Now, now, don’t fly up again. 
I may not sound as if I were earnest, but I 
am. This Bradford boy of yours is, so far 
as I know, a decent, agreeable young fel- 
low. I was willing you and he should be 
acquainted. I like him. He is good-looking, 
and I like pretty things—and men; always 
did. Then he is the image of his father, 
and I suppose that —— Elizabeth, you 
know this Banks Bradford better than I 
do. Is he—well, do you think him the 
sort of person who might go just so far 
with anything and then lose his nerve? Is 
he what young people nowadays call a 
quitter, do you think?” 

“A quitter? A coward, do you mean? 
No,” said the girl indignantly, “‘he isn’t. I 
am sure he isn’t. Why do you ask that? 
What makes you think such a thing?” 

For just an instant Mrs. Truman’s self- 
control seemed to slip. ‘‘Elizabeth, you 
and I are pretty nearly to the end of our 
rope. 

Elizabeth said nothing. The statement 
meant nothing—to her understanding. 


ER grandmother misinterpreted her 

silence. ‘‘Listen!’’ she ordered im- 
patiently. ‘‘For heaven’s sake stop think- 
ing about that—that boy and listen to 
something of importance. I don’t want 
to die, but I give you my word I had rather 
die than be poor again. And so would you, 
if you knew what poverty meant.” 

‘‘Grandmother, what are you trying to 
tell me?”’ 

“Tf you keep on interrupting and asking 
questions I can’t tell you anything. Your 
grandfather—Captain Truman, of course 
I mean—left mea good deal of money. Oh, 
nota million nor half a million, but enough 
to provide a very comfortable income. I 
have lived up to that income, and you have 
helped. Now that income is—well, it is in 
danger. Unless you are very careful for a 
while wemay be—well, beggars, or the next 
thing to it.” 

Elizabeth’s attention was not wandering 
now. She did not understand, of course, 
but she was beginning to be frightened. 
‘Unless Jam careful?’’ she repeated in be- 
wilderment. 

“Yes, you. A great deal depends on you. 
If you get yourself tangled in a love affair 
with this Bradford fellow, if you are silly 
enough to get engaged to him just now, you 
will spoil everything. All I am asking of 
you now, so far as he is concerned, is that 
for the present you will be very circum- 
spect. There mustn’t be any more of those 
walks together, nor any touching good-bys 
at thedoor. I don’t ask you to break with 
him altogether—not now, certainly. You 
may be friends, but you 
must keep him—well, 


“Then I will, for just a few minutes. I 
am sorry you don’t like him—or think 
now that you don’t—because he must not 
know it. Really, Elizabeth, there are 
worse men than our Christopher. I know 
most of his faults, for I have known him 
for a long time, but he isn’t so bad. He is 
settling down now. And, child, he has 
money; will have a great deal if—if all 
goes well.” 

“His money doesn’t interest me. And 
he doesn’t either. He is nothing to me.” 

“T know, but I am pretty sure he hopes 
to be—more. If you married him ——”’ 


va ARRIED him! Grandmother, you 
can’t be serious. He is an old man.” 

“Not so very. Only forty-two.” 

“That is twenty years older than I am. 
Don’t be so ridiculous!”’ 

“Not in the least ridiculous, young 
woman. Captain Truman was twenty 
years older than I, but we got along 
beautifully. Very much better, I am sure, 
than if we had been the same age. Where 
will your precious Banks be when he is 
forty-two? He will be right here, a coun- 
try lawyer in a little, narrow, bigoted 
country town. There, there! I’ve said 
enough—too much, perhaps. I am not 
asking you to marry Chris Trent.” 

“T hope you are not,” was the scornful 
comment. 

“Tam not; I’m not even asking you to 
try and fall in love with him, although I 
tell you frankly I should shed no tears if 
you did. My first marriage was a love 
match, and the happiness didn’t last long. 
And afterward, when the Lord knew I was 
old enough to be sane, I nearly made a big- 
ger mistake than that for what I thought 
was love. Love! Bah! I mar- 
ried Captain Truman; as I said, a safe, 
sensible, comfortable business arrange- 
ment. Ah, hum! Now you are 
glaring at me as if I were a—a Jezebel. 
Dear, dear! it is poor policy to speak the 
truth, that’s a fact.”’ 

She rose, went over and, stooping, 
kissed the girl’s cheek. 

“Don’t glare,’’ she said soothingly. 
“And don’t hate me, dear; please don’t. 
I am very fond of you in spite of my —er— 
worldliness. Your hardened Jezebel grand- 
mother has her soft spots, and you are the 
softest of them. Remember, I am not 
asking you to commit murder by breaking 
your precious Bradford boy’s heart. And 
I am not asking you to fall in love with 
Chris. Keep them both dangling for the 
present, if you can; that will be best, per- 
haps. There must not—there must not be 
any trouble between them just now, nor 
between Chris and ourselves.” 


LIZABETH did not reply. Mrs. Tru- 
man waited a moment. Then she 
added quietly but with significance, “It 
might help to convince me that there is 
a meaning in that word ‘gratitude’ you 
mentioned a few minutes ago.”’ 
It was the right touch, of course, and 
the girl responded to it. She seized her 


grandmother’s hand. “Oh, I am grate- 
ful,’ she said chokingly. “I am. And 
I—I will try to do what I can. But oh, 
I don’t understand.” 

Mrs. Truman stroked her hair. “Of 
course you don’t, my dear. There,’’ she 
finished with a sigh of relief, ‘the medicine 
has been given. Now for the candy. 
Elizabeth, you need some new clothes; so 
do I. We need to get this horrible salt- 
water fog out of our heads. Two months 
of Denboro at this season of the year is 
enough to make a hermit commit suicide 
from sheer lonesomeness. Shopping, the- 
aters, some good music and company that 
is alive—those are what we need, and we 
are going to have them. A fortnight in 
New York will put us on our feet. We 
start day after tomorrow.”’ 


HAT forenoon was a very long one for 

Banks Bradford. It should not have 
been, for the new attorney of the Ostable 
National Bank had work enough to do, 
goodness knows. The trouble was that he 
found it hard to concentrate upon that 
work, important as it was. 

The only subjects upon which his mind 
seemed perversely determined to concen- 
trate had nothing whatever to do with 
banks or shareholders or mergers. 

He came back from dinner to find Chris- 
topher Trent awaiting him in the hall out- 
side his office door. It seemed to Banks 
that his employer’s greeting was less genial 
than usual. He took his accustomed chair 
by the desk, but although he was smoking 
he did not offer his attorney a cigar. His 
questioning, when he began it, was brusque 
and to the point. 

“Well?” he asked. “‘What have you 
got to report? Have you seen old Bart- 
lett yet?” he asked. 

“No, sir; not yet.” 

“Well, why haven’t you? He is your 
principal job. What have you been doing 
for the past four days—and nights?” 

“‘T have been writing those letters, and 
yesterday I went down to see Mrs. Henry 
Gallup about her two shares. She would 
rather sell, I think, but perhaps - 





RENT struck the top of the tambour 

desk a blow with his palm. ‘Jane 
Gallup be hanged!”’ he broke in. ‘‘ What 
does she amount to?”’ 

“But I thought ——’”’ 

“Who asked you to think? I told you 
what we expected you to do, didn’t I? 
Come, come, Bradford! I guess you don’t 
understand, after all. The reason I—the 
reason my bank picked out a young fellow 
like you is because we figured you were a 
hustler who would pitch in and work— 
days, nights, all the time. Now if all you 
are going to do is sit around this office day- 
times and ‘think’ and write letters; and’’— 
witha sneer—‘“‘spend your Sundays taking 
walks and your evenings making calls, it 
won’t do, that’s all. It isn’t what you are 
paid for.”’ 

His face had grown steadily redder as he 
said it. Banks was astonished, but he was 

more than that—hewas 
angry too. There wasa 





literally at arm’s 
length. Particularly 
there must be no excuse 
lor jealousy on the part 
of anyone else.” 
“Jealousy! Grand- 
mother, what are you 
talking about?” 


“7 YSE your brain, 
; child; it will save 
time for both of us.” 





“ Wasit Chris Trent? 
Did he dare 
“Sh-h-h! Mercy, 


what a pepper pot you 
are! Yes, of course it 
was Chris. He likes 
you. Surely you know 
that by this time.” 
“Likes me! If you 
mean Well, I don’t 














likehim. Heis—he—— 
I won't talk about him. 
Not in that way.” 





THEY LAUGHED WHEN I SAT DOWN AT THE 


PIANO 


hot retort at his lips, but 
he checked it back by 
main strength. 

Losing his temper 
was an expensive lux- 
ury that he must not 
indulge in if he could 
possibly help it. 

“T am sorry you feel 
that way about it, Mr. 
Trent,’’ he said stiffly. 
“T have not meant to 
waste time. Last 
night’s call was the first 
I have made since you 
employed me.” 

Trent appeared to be 
rather ashamed of him- 
self. ‘“‘Humph! Oh, 
well! that’s all right, I 
guess,” he muttered. 
“Sorry, Bradford; I’m 
flying off the handle, I 
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Now Comes 
Speed 
lroning 


Joint Achievement of 
Hurley and General 
Electric Engineers 


N amazing new appliance is on 
the market— introducing what 
is called speed ironing. Not the type 
of machine you have known, but a 
new, revolutionary method — de- 
signed to do the loads of flat work, 
that make up some 90% of the 
family ironing—in about one-fifth 
the time required by hand. For ex- 
ample—a tablecloth that took you 
from 30 to 40 minutes to do by 
hand, slips through the New Thor 
Rotary Iron in 4 minutes. And 
finishes with a beautiful sheen, im- 
possible to obtain by hand methods. 
Thus—this new invention ends for- 
ever the back-breaking drudgery of 
ironing day. 

The New Thor Rotary iron is made 
in two models. One operates on the 
wringer shaft of Thor 2, 6 and 8 washing 
machines. The other is a complete, port- 
able unit with enclosed General Electric 
Motor. Both can be carried with ease— 
and slipped away into a corner or closet 
when not in use. Both are sensationally 


low priced—and can be seen now at 
your local Thor dealer’s. 


New 





Rotary Iron 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
22nd St. and 54th Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco Toronto 


London, England 


Manufacturers of Thor Washing Machines, Thor 





Electric and Gas Ironers, Thor Vacuum Cleaners 








and Hurley Commercial Laundry Equipment 
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“The yellow can . 
with the black band’’ 





« AMMA, | think you should know what 
M goes on in this house. We have afflic- 
tions in this home that are hard to bear and 
somebody had ought to tend to that mos- 
quito that got into my bed last night. Yes, it 
did, Mamma, in spite of the brand new screens 
Daddy had put on all the windows. And it bit 
me, Mamma, and raised a big welt right on 
my head. But that is not all of our sorrows be- 
cause Daddy had a fight 
with cook this morn- 
ing and he said this is a 
turrible thing when a 
man can’t get a cup of 
coffee in his own house 
and cook said it wasn’t that 
we didn’t have any coffee 
but that the ants had 
gotten into the sugar again 
and, Mamma, you know 
how much sugar Daddy 
puts into his coffee. 
“Anyway,Mamma,don’t 
you think we better get 
some ofthat Flit-the-new- 
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liquid-that-kills-mosquitoes- 
flies-ants- bedbugs-roaches? 
You have togetathingcalled 
a Flit sprayer to use it with 
and it’s as easy as anything. 
Grandmother uses it all the 
time. She says it’s the great- 
est improvement for killing 
insects in the home that 
she’s seen in her 60 years of 
housekeeping, much better 
than any other thing be- 
cause all you do is spray 
the room and all the bugs just drop dead. 

“Well, Mamma, don’t you think we women 
ought to take care of Daddy and see that he 
has plenty of sugar in his coffee? 

“T’'ve read in newspapers, Mamma, that Flit 
is made on honor by one of the world’s greatest 
cor-por-a-tions and is guar-an-teed to kill in- 
sects or money back. I think maybe you had 
better be sure you buy Flit. It comes, always, 
in a yellow can with a black band. I see 
Flit everywhere.” 

“P.S.I don’t like mosquito bites. They itch.” 


August, 1928 
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know. When do you think you can see 
Bartlett?” 

‘‘T intended trying to see him tomorrow. 
He has been up in New Bedford, I believe, 
but they expect him back today.”’ 

“Fine! That’s the way I like to hear 
you talk. You see, I may have to go away 
myself, worse luck. There is some busi- 
ness out in—well, out West a way, that I 
ought to attend to, and I may get a wire 
any minute. I hate to leave with this 
bank game still up in the air. If you can 
nail Bartlett, with the block of Denboro 
stock he owns, the deal is as good as 
through. He’s your big fish.” 


HE next afternoon, immediately after 

dinner, Banks tramped the long three 
miles to the Bartlett homestead. It was a 
cold walk, a gloomy winter day, with the 
wind sweeping in over the drifting ice in the 
bay and driving ragged clouds before it. 
Nevertheless, he enjoyed the exercise, and 
when he turned in under the bare, thresh- 
ing silver-leaf poplars in Hezekiah’s front 
yard he was in a glow. 

Mr. Bartlett was seated in a rocking- 
chair by his bedroom window. His scanty 
gray hair was tousled, he was wearing a 
flowered dressing gown of the period of 
the 60’s, and ancient carpet slippers of 
the same vintage were on his feet. There 
was a pillow behind his head, and a plate 
of milk toast and a teapot and cup were 
on a table beside him. He glanced at his 
visitor over his spectacles. “Well, what 
fetched you way over here?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘Anything gone wrong with 
that deed you was handlin’ for me?”’ 

‘““T came to talk over a rather important 
matter, Mr. Bartlett. Perhaps you don’t 
feel up to that sort of thing just now.” 

“Up! I feel up to anything but that 
blasted toast. Take off your coat and sit 
down.” 

Banks sat. Then he took from his 
pocket a packet of papers and laid them 
on the table beside the toast. To his sur- 
prise, Mr. Bartlett, after a glance at the 
papers, began to chuckle. 

“I thought so,” he observed. ‘“‘ Well, 
how do you like your new job?” 

Banks looked up in surprise. “‘My new 
job?” he repeated. 

‘““That’s what I said. How do you like 
bein’ Chris Trent’s hired man? That’s 
what you are, ain’t you? Or lawyer for 
that one-horse bank of his, which amounts 
to the same thing.” 

‘For heaven’s sake! Mr. Bartlett, how 
did you know that?” 


EZEKIAH seemed hugely amused. 

His chuckle was long this time. “‘There, 
there,’’ he continued, “‘don’t have a shock 
of palsy. I heard it over to New Bedford. 
There area couple of Ostable fellows in that 
whalin’ club of ours, and one of ’em whis- 
pered it to me—strictly confidential, of 
course. You can’t keep a thing like that 
hid always; there’s been guesses and hints 
flyin’ around for a month. Well, well” — 
irritably—“‘that don’t make any differ- 
ence. Why did Chris and his crowd pick 
& young green hand like you to be lawyer 
lor ’em? That was what puzzled the 
Ostable fellow.” 

Banks shook his head. ‘It is what has 
puzzled me,” he admitted candidly. “I 
don’t understand it yet, Mr. Bartlett.” 

Hezekiah chuckled again. ‘Don’t 
you?” he said. ‘* Well, I cal’lated I under- 
stood right off, though I didn’t tell that 
fellow so. I’m your answer to that conun- 
drum—me and my hundred and five 
Shares of Denboro Bank stock. Don’t 
waste time. No use goin’ over all the ar- 
guments that Bije Bradford and half a 
dozen of ’em have been shootin’ my way. 
I’ve heard ’em all, and I’ve give the same 
answer to every one of ’em. That answer 
so far is no. I’m satisfied with things just 
as they are. The Denboro Bank is earnin’ 
me good dividends on my stock, and I 
don t see any use takin’ chances.” 

But Mr. Bartlett, you know as well 


as I do that one strong bank in this neigh- 
borhood will be ——” 





Se a ae 


‘*Sh-h-h, sh-h-h! Don’t you suppose I’ve 
heard all that before? Look here, boy; 
what’s in them papers you just laid down 
there? Statements of condition and capital 
and earnin’s, and all that, I presume 
likely; eh?” 

“Why, yes, sir.” 

“Chris Trent give ’em to you, of 
course. . . . No, no, I don’t want to see 
"em. I’ve seen ’em enough. .. . 
Humph! Is there amongst ’em a list of 
the paper his Ostable concern is carryin’? 
Loans, notes, and the like of that?” 

“Yes, sir’’—eagerly. 

“Yes—well, I’ve seen that too. Go 
over there to that top bureau drawer and 
you'll find my copy of that list, with a 
memorandum pinned onto it. Bring it to 
me, will you?” 

The list and the memorandum were 
brought. Hezekiah adjusted his spec- 
tacles. ‘‘Now you take that copy of yours 
off the table and we’ll check up for a min- 
ute,” he said. ‘You read ’em off. Skip 
the little fellows and them that are se- 
cured by collateral. Give me the rest.” 

Banks began reading. There were many 
small loans, most of them local and amply 
secured; then three which were larger. 

“Farraday Liquidation Company,” he 
read. ‘“‘Four months’ note for twenty 
thousand dollars, dated November first.’ 


ARTLETT interrupted. ‘“‘No collateral 
behind that, is there?’’ he asked. 

“Why, no, sir, but ——’”’ 

““Who’s it indorsed by?”’ 

“Christopher Trent and Maybelle Tru- 
man. Mr. Trent explained about that. 
It oe ee 

“T know, I know. The Farraday Com- 
pany is one that old Benjamin Trent and 
Elijah Truman started when they was out 
West in the 80’s. Buyin’ up assets of 
other concerns—land and machinery and 
that sort of stuff; buyin’ em cheap and 
sellin’ ’em afterward high. They made a 
barrel of money out of it, too, I guess. 
Heave ahead!” 

“The Comet Development Company, 
four months’ note for twenty thousand, 
dated December tenth. It is indorsed by 


A.S. Billings; he is a capitalist out there— - 


Mr. Trent mentioned that tome. And Mr. 
Trent himself has indorsed it also.’ 

“Yup, so I notice. What does that con- 
cern do for a livin’; do you know?” 

“Yes, sir, ina general way. It has very 
large holdings of real estate and buildings 
about the city of Blankton.” 

“Um-hum. All right. Goon. There’s 
one more big fellow.” 

“The Western World Sales Company. 
That is in another state. I don’t know so 
much about that, except that Mr. Trent 
assured me it was a very successful cor- 
poration.” 

““Yes—yes—yes! And that’s for an- 
other twenty thousand, and Chris and 
Lije’s widow’s names are on the back of it, 
same as the fust one. What’s Maybelle 
Truman doin’ so much indorsin’ for? Her 
notion of fun, is it?”’ 


ANKS laughed. ‘“‘Sheisaheavy share- 
holder in the Ostable Bank,”’ he said. 
“She has four hundred shares, I believe.” 
“Yup. And Chris has got six hundred. 
There’s only fifteen hundred in the whole 
capitalization, and Trent and Truman 
own a thousand between ’em.”’ 

“Yes, sir, but old Mr. Trent— Benjamin, 
I mean—and Captain Elijah founded the 
Ostable Bank. They were its organizers in 
the beginning.” 

“‘Um-hum, so they was. You’ve got an 
answer to everything, ain’t you? Well, I 
remember when old Cap’n Lije came to me 
asking me to subscribe to some shares in 
that bank; that was at the beginnin’ too. 
I wouldn’t take a cent’s worth, by god- 
freys!” 

“But why, Mr. Bartlett?” 

“’Cause I’d known them fellows for a 
long spell; knew ’em when they was sailin’ 
ships out of Boston. I wouldn’t trust 
either of ’em fur’s I could sight ’em with a 
spyglass.”” 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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Celanese says “style” = = unmistakably. And Style, today, unmistakably says 
“Celanese” == loveliest and most versatile of fabrics. Unlimited in range of 
weaves and designs and colorings = = including rich taffetas and moires, bril- 
liant satins and damasks, diaphanous voiles and Ninons, dainty tricots and 
laces == Celanese fabrics respond to Fashion’s every dictate. And, at the same 
time, ney offer unique advantages in practicality, economy, healthfulness. Be 8 
— Celanese fabrics are a distinctly new creation, with unique qualities. T heir rare 
f ct i beauty is permanent: they are wonderfully durable and are fastcolor. Easily 
E i, AN E S washed, without rubbing, even in cold water, they dry in no time. They never 
“ies BRAND sto shrink nor stretch. They are not affected by perspiration. They feel cosy, sum- 

y~ FABRICS gg mer and winter. (| Celanese fabrics are featured at the leading stores. For 
ie — <*>} booklets and samples address Style Bureau, Celanese Corporation of America, 

15 East 26th Street, New York, or Canadian Celanese Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 


**Celanese”’ is the registered trade mark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Banks stiffened. ‘“‘They were my 
father’s partners,”’ he said rather crisply. 
“1 don’t think father would have asso- 
ciated himself with them if they had not 
been perfectly honest.” 

‘“‘Humph! Well, maybe not. But you 
notice that he died poor and they died 
rich. You’re Silas Bradford’s boy, and I 
thought a sight of Silas. Then, too, I’ve 
seen consider’ble of you, and I’ve took 
a—a—well, a shine to you for your own 
sake. This job the Ostable crowd has given 
you is your first big one, and it means a 
lot to you, I know. . . So’”—with an 
emphatic nod—“‘I’ve been thinkin’ it all 
over and I’ve decided to change my mind. 
I'll come in on the deal, stock and all ——’”’ 

Banks could repress his feelings no 
longer. “‘ You will!’ he cried. “Oh, by 
George, that’s splendid! I’m sure you 
won’t regret it, Mr. Bartlett. And I can’t 
begin to tell you how obliged I am.” 

“Hush! Hush, can’t you! I haven’t 
finished yet. I'll come in, I say, pro- 
vided you can satisfy me that this paper— 
them three big notes in particular—that 
the Ostable Bank is carryin’ are what they 
pretend to be. You do that, and bring me 
proof of it, and I’ll vote to have the Den- 
boro National take over t’other one. But 
I won’t unless you do.”’ 

“But they are the best kind of loans. 
The interest is always paid regularly. As 
for security, why, Mr. Trent’s and Mrs. 
Truman’s endorsements alone are ——”’ 


“T JERE, here! Now you’ve put your 

finger on the button. That’s just it. 
In this town, and in Ostable and the whole 
county, when you say Trent or Truman 
you’re sayin’ Saint Peter and Saint Paul. 
Anything with them two names, or either 
of ’em, on it has passed for gospel for fif- 
teen years. Nobody—bank examiner nor 
nobody else—is goin’ to pry into any note 
with those Bible names on the back of it. 
Nobody but me; and all creation will tell 
you what a darn crank J am.” 

Banks’ patience was sorely tried. 

“‘I see, Mr. Bartlett,”” he said. “Now 
just what do you wish me to do?” 

Hezekiah turned to look at him. “T’ll 
tell you,”’ he said earnestly. “‘I want you, 
on your own hook, to get in touch with 
somebody, or a set of somebodies, out in 
those places where these notes come from 
and have them learn all they can about 
this Farraday Company and the—what 
d’ye call it?—All Outdoor Peddlin’ Com- 
pany and t’other one. Get a good inside 
private report on ’em, all three. Then you 
fetch that report to me. If it’s satisfyin’ 
and—and healthy I’ll give you my prom- 
ise to turn in my Denboro stock, and your 
dratted bank swap can go through. . . 
There! will that do you, young fellow?’ 

“Indeed it will! Yes, sir. And Mr. 
Bartlett, 1 realize you are doing this just 
to help me, and I ——” 

“Sho, sho! . . . You’re right, though; 
I am doin’ it to help you. If it wan’t for 
you I’d let the whole lot of ’em whistle. 
You'll get that report, will you?” 

“Certainly, sir. That will be easy. So 
far as that goes I can probably get it from 
Mr. Trent himself.’ 

“Here, here’—sharply. ‘‘No, you 
don’t. That ain’t in the dicker. You won’t 
get it from Chris Trent. Unless you agree 
to do this for me on the quiet the whole 
trade’s off, and we’re right back where we 
started from. That’s understood, is it?” 


. 
> 


ANKS hesitated. He did not know how 
to answer. Christopher Trent and the 
Ostable Bank were his employers now, and 
it seemed to him that a question of pro- 
fessional ethics was involved. Bartlett was 
watching him intently, and it may be that 
he guessed his caller’s thought. 
: “See here, youngster,” he went on, 
Trent and his gang ain’t bought you 
body and soul, have they? ’"Twan’t part of 
your agreement with them that you 
shouldn’t take any outside business?” 
“Why, no, sir. I don’t think it was.” 
All right, all right. You was my law- 


| they hired you. No reason why 


you can’t be mine now, so fur as this re- 
port job is concerned. You’re gettin’ it for 
me, not for them. I'll pay you for your 
work and time.” 

Banks still hesitated. The question of 
ethics still troubled him. He would not be 
disloyal. But after all, was it disloyal? 
Trent’s one overwhelming desire was to 
push the merger through; nothing else 
counted beside that—he had said so. And 
Hezekiah Bartlett had made it clear that 
the obtaining of these perfectly needless 
and superfluous reports was an essential to 
his consent. Without them he would stand 
pat in his refusal. 

Banks made up his mind. “All right, 
Mr. Bartlett,” he said with a smile. ‘‘ You 
can’t pay me, of course, but I’ll do my 
best to get the information you want.” 


XI 


OUSIN HETTIE called at the Brad- 
ford cottage that evening. So, too, as it 
happened, did Captain Abijah. Banks did 
not mention his call upon old Mr. Bartlett, 
and he did his best to keep the subject of 
what thelatterhadsocontemptuously called 
the “bank swap” out of the conversation. 
After the callers had gone and he was 
alone in his own room he sat for hours 





thinking of the promise he had given Bart- 
lett and of how, in the quickest and most 
thorough manner, it could be carried out. 
He must communicate at once with some- 
one—some bank or lawyer or credit agency 
in the city of Blankton, where the Farraday 
Liquidation Company had its offices— 
and ask for complete information concern- 
ing that company and the two others whose 
notes were carried by the Ostable Bank. 
And after a time he had an inspiration. 
Mr. John Davidson, the uncle of his col- 
lege friend, the friend whom he had visited 
in the West the previous summer, lived in 
Colesburg, not very far from Blankton. It 
was this Mr. Davidson for whom he had 
done the bit of legal work which had re- 
sulted in his receiving the check for ‘‘ex- 
penses,”” the money which he had used in 
buying his office furniture from Tadgett. 


AVIDSON was, so his friend had told 

him, a prominent business man in 
Colesburg. Why not write to him, telling 
him what he wished to learn? If Davidson 
could not or did not care to get the informa- 
tion himself he could turn the matter over 
to someone whose business it was to make 
researches of that kind. The more he con- 
sidered the idea the better it seemed. He 
determined to write to Mr. Davidson the 
very next day. 

And in his office next morning he did 
that very thing. He wrote and rewrote the, 
letter several times before it satisfied him. 
When at last it was signed and sealed he 
went out to the post office to mail it. And 
there drawn up by the curb in front of the 
post office, was the Truman span and car- 
riage, with the driver on the box and Eliza- 
beth Cartwright on rear seat within. She 
was alone. 

He hesitated. Then he stepped across 
the sidewalk and spoke to her. She had 
been looking in the opposite direction, but 
as he spoke her name she turned and saw 
him standing there, his hand upon the 
handle of the carriage door. 


They had not met since that evening — 
ithe evening. Banks’ face flushed and his 
breath caught in his throat. There was no 
doubt now as to his feeling. He was madly, 
wildly in love with her. 

Through the glass of the door she was 
looking at him. The color was flooding her 
cheeks and her eyes were shining. And 
then she drew back into the shadow. He 
opened the door. 

‘Elizabeth!’ he said again. 

Her answer—its words and tone—sur- 
prised and disappointed him. ‘‘ Why, good 
morning,”’ she said. ‘‘How do you do?”’ 

The winter sunshine was very bright out- 
side upon the walk, and the interior of the 
closed carriage was dark by contrast. He 
leaned forward, trying to see her more 
clearly. 

“‘Elizabeth,”’ he said for the third time; 
and then, anxiously, “‘Why, what is it? 
Aren’t you Why, whatisthematter?”’ 

She did not answer at once. And when 
she did there was that same constraint, 
that decidedly unsatisfactory lack of eager- 
ness inherreply. ‘‘ Nothing is the matter,” 
she said. ‘I am waiting for grandmother. 
She has gone into the post office.” 





E THOUGHT he did understand 
then. Her grandmother was with her, 
that explained it. He lowered his voice. ‘‘I 
have been crazy to see you,”’ he whispered. 
“T had planned to come up tonight. May 
I? Are you going to be at home?”’ 

Again she seemed to hesitate. ‘‘Why, 
no,” she said. “I am not.” 

“Oh!’’—with sharp disappointment. 
““That’s too bad. Well, I suppose I can 
wait another twenty-four hours, though 
I don’t know how. I'll come tomorrow 
night then.” 

She shook her head. “I am not going 
to be at home then either.” 

“You’re not! Good Lord! are 
Why—well, then—Sunday. If it is good 
weather we can have our walk, can’t we?”’ 

““No-o, I’m afraid not. You see ——” 

“Yes? Yes?” 

“You see—well, you see, grandmother 
and I —— Oh, here is grandmother now!”’ 

Mrs.Truman was rustling down the post- 
office steps. Banks turned reluctantly 
toward her. He had never wanted to see 
anyone less. ‘“Good morning, Mrs. Tru- 
man,”’ he said. 

Mrs. Truman peered at him through her 
eyeglasses. “‘Oh, how do you do, Banks?”’ 
she said graciously. ‘How is our brilliant 
young lawyer? And how are the affairs in 
the financial world progressing ?’”’ 

Banks murmured that he guessed they 
were progressing, more or less. 

“Let us hope rather more than less. Has 
Elizabeth told you of our littl—er— 
excursion?” 

The girl broke in. “I haven’t had time 
to tell him anything, grandmother,” she 
said. 

““Oh, I see! Well, we are going on a little 
vacation, she and I. We are fleeing from 
the—er—excitements of Denboro to the 
calm of the outside world. ... Mercy, don’t 
look like that! Why are people always pet- 
rified when I attempt a joke? Elizabeth 
confided to me that she was weary of socials 
and sewing circles—justas weary as I was— 
and so we are running away from them.... 
Yes, Dennis?” 


HE coachman had got down from the 
box and now he touched herarm. Mrs. 
Truman listened to what he had to say. 

“Yes, you are right,” she agreed with a 
nod. “‘Dennis reminds me, Elizabeth, that 
we have several more errands to do and our 
time is very limited.” 

Dennis assisted her into the carriage. 
She took the seat nearest the window, her 
granddaughter, at her suggestion, moving 
to the other side. 

“Well, adieu, young man,” she said. 
“‘We leave the financial world in your 
hands—yours and Christopher’s. He will 
keep us posted on your progress. He isa 
faithful correspondent. You know that, 
don’t you, Elizabeth?” The driver would 
have closed the door, but Elizabeth was 
too quick for him. She leaned across the 
seat and extended her hand. 
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Feedings are safe in 


PYREX 
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nursing bottles 


There’s so much uncertainty with ordi- 
nary nursing bottles. Over and over 
again, they’ll break, just as a feeding is 
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PYREX Nursing Bottles are made to 
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water. You can heat, cool and sterilize 
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Nursing Bottles are safe. 

Six-sided they neither slip nor roll. 
Flat-bottomed they stand firmly. Smooth 
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Get PYREX Nursing Bottles from 
your drug store today. 

Made by the makers of PYRE X Oven- 
ware, Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
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There is no better tea for Iced Tea than 
the world-famed India Tea, because 
chilling does not weaken its flavor. 


The map of India on the package of tea you buy 
is your assurance that the iced tea you serve will not 
only have the famous India Tea flavor, but that its 
cooling and refreshing qualities will delight you. 
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BECOME A NURSE 


Ts school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 
Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
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(Member National Home Study Council) 


FREE DIET ADVICE 


THE SERVICES of a staff of graduate dietitians are 
yours for the asking. Write me today and complete 
details of the Battle Creek Diet System will be sent you 
free and postpaid. Also 60-page illustrated booklet, 
‘Healthful Living ’’, written by the leading diet author- 
ity. It describes in detail Health foods used at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium and other institutions with such suc- 
cess. Ida Jean Kain, Chief Dietitian, 131 16th St., 
The Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


O WOMAN need suffer the 

mental distress and the physi- 
cal discomfort caused by underarm 
perspiration if she will use NONSPI 
(an antiseptic liquid). 
NONSPI, used and endorsed by physicians 
and nurses, does not actually stop perspiration 
—it destroys the odor and diverts the perspi- 


ration to parts of the body where there is 
better evaporation. 


NONSPI has more than a million users. It 
is an old, tried, dependable remedy, used 
the year around—spring, summer, fall and 
winter by fastidious women everywhere. It 
keeps their underarms dry and odorless and 
protects their clothes from ruinous perspi- 
tation stains. 

Try NONSPI! Purchase a bottle 
at your toilet goods dealer or drug- 
gist for 50c (several month’s supply) 
or if you prefer 


Accept our 10 cent Trial Offer 
(several weeks supply). 





The Nonspi Company, For the enclosed roc (coin 
2628 Walnut Street, or stamps) send me a trial 
Kansas City, Mo. size bottle of NONSPI. 
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“‘Good-by,”’ she said. 

Banks seized the hand and held it for one 
brief instant. He was struggling for words, 
but before he could ask the first of the ques- 
tions which were crowding for utterance 
the hand was withdrawn. Dennis slammed 
the door, climbed to his seat and clucked 
to the horses. The Truman carriage moved 
away from the curb, leaving him to stare 
after it in agitated, disconsolate amaze- 
ment. He watched it turn the corner be- 
yond the Malabar Hotel. Then he slowly 
mounted the post-office steps, went in and 
posted his letter. 

He expected a call from Trent that after- 
noon, but instead came a telegram. Trent 
had wired that—as he had intimated might 
happen, when he last saw Banks—he had 
been summoned by his Western corre- 
spondent and was leaving immediately. 
“Cannot say how long shall be gone. Leav- 
ing important matter in your hands. Shall 
expect find it all settled on return. Get 
H. B. in line. That your main business 
now. Do not disappoint. Rely on you.” 

Banks found himself vaguely wondering 
if there could be any connection between 
the mysterious vacation which Mrs. Tru- 
man had mentioned and the departure of 
the president of the Ostable Bank. No, of 
course there could not be. Mrs. Truman 
had said that Christopher would keep them 
posted—he was a faithful correspondent, 
as her granddaughter knew. Whatdid that 
mean? The intimation was that Elizabeth 
was accustomed to receive letters from 
Trent. Why should he write her? And did 
she answer his letters? Elizabeth did not 
like Mr. Trent. She had hinted as much 
to him—or he thought she had. 


E TRIED to remember just what she 

said that evening—that marvelous 
evening, the last they had spent together. 
She said—why, yes, for one thing she asked 
if Trent ever made him—Banks—feel as 
if he intended to have what he wanted and 
would have it, in the end, no matter what 
anyone did or said. 

Why, confound it, that was precisely 
what Eph Baker said about him, accord- 
ing to the telegraph boy! These were not 
pleasant reflections. 

That evening he again rang the Truman 
bell. His call was a sort of forlorn hope. 
Elizabeth was going away—yes; but she 
had not said when she was going. If she 
and her grandmother had not yet left Den- 
boro she might relent and see him, if only 
for a few minutes. At any rate he was go- 
ing to try to see her. 

Mary, the maid, told him that Mrs. Tru- 
man and Miss Cartwright had gone on the 
afternoon train. No, she did not know 
where they had gone nor when they would 
return. No, no message of any kind had 
been left for him. He turned away with 
the ‘‘hope”’ crushed and nothing left but 
the ‘‘forlorn.’’ There was quite 
enough of that. 


> 


“Poetry,” her husband responded 
promptly. ‘Book you got out of the libr’y. 
Don’t you remember?’”’ 

“Yes. Yes, of course. Poems by Shel- 
ley. They are lovely. Ebenezer likes to 
have me read to him.” 

“*Tell you the truth, Banks,” said Eben- 
ezer apologetically, “I’m afraid I didn’t 
hear as much of them poems as I meant to 
when I started in. I’ve been workin’ hard 
down to the shop today, and this settin’ 
room is pretty hot, so I—I guess likely I 
dozed off every now and again. . . . But 
don’t you fret—I got the sense of it, 
Sheba.” 


ANKS asked about the business. Had 
he sold any of his treasures recently? 
Tadgett shook his head. 

“No, I ain’t,” he said. “‘ Nighest I came 
to it was yesterday, when that Cartwright 
girl was in. She see that comb-back chair 
I traded Noah Davis’ wife the black 
walnut whatnot for. She liked that chair, 
Elizabeth did. Said maybe when she got 
back from where she and her grandmother 
was goin’ she might save up her pennies 
and buy it. She’s a smart girl; she knows 
what’s what.” 

Banks tried hard to appear only mildly 
interested. ‘‘Did she say where she was 
going?” he asked casually. 

“No. No, she didn’t. But you know all 
about it, don’t you? Land sakes! I was 
just goin’ to ask you where she was bound 
to. Supposed you’d know, if anybody did. 
Anyhow,” he said, “‘they was off on the 
afternoon train, the pair of ’em, bag and 
baggage. Jotham Gott, he was up to the 
depot, and accordin’ to him they was totin’ 
dunnage enough to last ’em as fur as Jer- 
icho. Funny, ain’t it, how womenfolk 
can’t go nowheres without cartin’ two, 
three trunks.”’ 

Soon Banks rose to go. Ebenezer ac- 
companied him to the door. Banks asked 
a question concerning the matter which 
was to him all-important. 

“Did: Mrs. Truman and Miss Cart- 
wright go away alone?” he asked. ‘That 
is—I mean, no one was with them?” 


BENEZER scratched his chin. ‘Not 

as I know of,” he replied. “‘ Jotham 
never said there was, anyhow. Oh, yes! 
Come to think of it, he did say somethin’ 
about hearin’ Mrs. Truman mention to 
Elizabeth that, more’n likely, Mr. Trent 
might be takin’ the same train over at the 
Ostable station. He was goin’ somewhere 
on a business trip, she said.” 

That was enough. In vain did Banks 
try to convince himself that Trent’s 
boarding that train was a mere coinci- 
dence. Each time he succeeded in doing 
so he wandered off into further speculation 
concerning the letters which the “faithful 
correspondent” was expected to write, 


which in turn brought the unpleasant re- 
minder that Elizabeth had left no message 
for him—Banks. She had gone without a 
word; Trent had gone also—and on the 
same train. And so, like Mrs. Tadgett in 
her discourse on the elephant, he was back 
exactly at his starting point. 

For several days thereafter he eagerly 
looked through his mail, hoping to find a 
letter or at least a note from her. But 
none came. Nor did he hear from Trent. 
Fortunately, there was plenty of work to 
do, and he labored faithfully from morn- 
ing till night. 

One by one the few holdouts among the 
small stockholders of the Ostable Bank 
were coming into line. If Davidson would 
comply with his request for speed in fur- 
nishing the particulars concerning the 
three Western corporations and if, as of 
course they would be, those particulars 
were satisfactorily reassuring, then he 
could obtain Hezekiah Bartlett’s proxy, 
and the merger would be a settled thing. 
His report to Trent when the latter did re- 
turn would be proof that the Ostable Bank 
had made no mistake in selecting its new 
attorney. 


IS uncle called frequently, at the office 

as well as at the cottage. Captain 
Abijah asked few questions, and those he 
did ask were answered but vaguely. 

“All right, all right,”’ said the captain. 
“‘Course you can’t tell me any particulars; 
I don’t expect you to. Only for thunder 
sakes don’t discourage me, and do hurry 
up fast as ever you can. Everybody in 
four towns around knows all about the 
deal by this time, and most of what they 
know ain’t so. I get tired of sayin’ no, and 
I ain’t allowed to say yes. It’ll be a com- 
fort, by and by, to be able to call a lie by 
its right name.” 

That everyone—in Denboro, at least— 
did know, or thought they did, was in- 
creasingly apparent. Silas Bradford’s boy 
had suddenly become a prominent citizen. 
At the post office or along the Main Road 
he could not help noticing the winks and 
whispers which accompanied his entrance 
or progress. People who had paid little 
attention to him heretofore now stopped 
to shake hands. 

A week passed, and as yet there was no 
reply from Mr. Davidson. Then another 
four days. The next noon, however, the 
postmaster handed Banks a long fat en- 
velope postmarked Colesburg and with the 
Davidson name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner. 

Back in the office, he locked the door 
against interruption, seated himself at the 
tambour desk and tore open the long en- 
velope. From it he took a packet of closely 
typewritten sheets. Evidently Mr. David- 
son had not spared effort in obtaining 
the information he wanted. 

Then he began to read. He read 
the whole—eight long pages—to the 





Strolling dejectedly homeward, he 
noticed that the Tadgett sitting- 
room windows were alight, and acting 
on the impulse of the moment he 
turned in at the gate. Ebenezer and 
his unique brand of conversation 
might be temporary antidotes for the 
sense of desertion and the misgivings 
which oppressed him. 


E WAS welcome. Mr. Tadgett 

himself opened the door and 
hailed him with delight. ‘‘ Well, well, 
well!’’ he shouted. “‘ Look who’s here ! 
Yes, yes; you are, too, goin’ to take 
off your things and stay a spell. 
Here’s Sheba, and we been sittin’ 
here lonesome as the last two crickets 
in a four-acre lot—nothin’ to listen 
to but our own squeakin’. Come in! 
Come in!” 

Mrs. Tadgett rose to greet him. 
Her head, with its layers of hoods, 
was as remindful as ever of a pump- 
kin on a stick. ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. 
Bradford? ’”’ she said graciously. “We 
are very glad to see you. I was read- 
ing out loud to Ebenezer. I was 
reading—er—er—yes, I was read- 
ing—what was I reading, Ebenezer?”’ 








“‘WHAT STARTED THE FIRE, MISS?” 

““WELL, YOU SEE, TODAY ISN’T ONLY 
THE FOURTH OF JULY; IT’S MY 
BIRTHDAY ALSO, SO WE PUT RO- 
MAN CANDLES ON THE CAKE”’ 


finish. His hands were trembling 
when he laid the last page upon the 
desk. He rose, paced the floor for a 
few moments and then, coming back, 
read them all again. 


OMEONE knocked at the door. 

His uncle’s voice called his name. 
He did not answer, but remained 
perfectly still until Captain Abijah 
ceased calling and knocking and went 
away. Then for the third time he 
read the Davidson report. 

At three that afternoon the Trent 
automobile heralded its approach to 
Denboro’s business center by mighty 
chuff-chuffs and wheezes. Captain 
Abijah peered from his window in 
the Malabar; Eben Caldwell ran to 
the door of his store; so did his clerks 
and their two customers. The post- 
master left the monthly statement 
which he was laboriously filling out 
for an exacting and overfussy gov- 
ernment. Ebenezer Tadgett has- 
tened to his front windows. Half a 
dozen dogs burst into excited bark- 
ing. A small crowd of interested 








(Continued on Page 154) 
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—] Now, with the MODERN KODAK, 
you can get good SNAPSHOTS: 
—earlier in the morning—later in the after- 
noon— indoors near windows—of subjects in 
the shade—on dull, cloudy, gray days—of 
subjects in motion, 
eS | 
Even 07 Cloudy Days you Can get 
‘N . 
good, clear Snapshots with the 
Modern Kodak 
HAVE You EVER been all ready to click the shutter and 
then seen a cloud suddenly cover the sun? Do you have to 
4 wait when this happens, knowing that unless you have 
more light your picture won’t come out the way you want 
it? Or, do you go ahead anyway in the vain hope that 
perhaps you'll be successful ? 
How many times do you discover your children, or friends, We urge you to examine one 
in poses that just cry for a snapshot, only to realize that of the new Kodaks and note 
it’s too early in the morning, or too late in the afternoon, its wonderful simplicity. Note 
or that the weather’s too dull and cloudy to permit a how smoothly and easily you 
cood result ? pull out the lens and how 
. ? uickly you can set your focus. ; 
Auch faster lenses now supplied % 7 , Be ready Se aps P voterne 
’ : : P Then look at the remarkable opportunities like these 
You no longer need put up with these annoying disappoint- : , 
Seika eas id ae iad new Exposure Guide which 
eke Mikula é : : 2 P ; : a 
cad Pie capes ptaygietlet ee a ha. a you will find on many of the Modern Kodaks. Conven- graphic. They have made Kodak Film—in the familiar 
ees nee . y iently, below the lens, are specific instructions as to yellow box—dependably uniform. It has speed and wide 
8 B00 pictures. the correct speed and lens opening. Chances for error latitude. Which simply means that it reduces the danger 
The Modern Kodak contains many important im- are greatly reduced and no time is lost in arriving at of under- and over-exposure. It gets the picture. 
| provements, but chief among them is the increased speed the correct exposure for the existing light conditions. Don’t let these wonderful summer days pass without 
of the lens on models of moderate price. Now you are able 5 ae : ki : 
to make excellent snapshots under light conditions that Continual scientific research brings many benefits ” apt ages of enapehote. aye you all the picturge 
heretofore have spelled certain failure. These improvements are due to constant study by East- 04 d like of your comity. your friends, the places you go 
= : man scientists, whose efforts extend to all things photo- and the things you do? Provide yourself at once with 
: : _ One instance is the lens of the $20 1A Pocket Kodak. one of the Modern Kodaks. Then, keep it loaded and 
To get that same lens in 1925 you would have had to buy put it in a place where you can’t help but see it every 
' a $40 camera. time you go out. 
pros i 
) 
; OW long is it since you bought your EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 117 
1 present Kodak? Lately, many improve- Rochester, N. Y. 
1 ments have been made, so that now the Modern Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the 
? Kodak is far more convenient to use. Stop booklet telling me about the Modern Kodaks. 
‘ in at your Kodak dealer’s and ask him to tell 
t you about these new developments as well as (MR ~* CAMMWMMR MEN Name... ccc cece eee cece teen eee, 
t show you some of the new models. 
4 of K O D K Oule-Hesmian 3. AIOE ois: cae ee hes ec Ms ahs i Le 
2 A USE THE ABOVE COUPON either for mailing to us or 
- Makes the Kodak as a reminder to visit your dealer and get a first-hand 
1 impression of the Modern Kodak. 
% "4 
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Right Now— 
This Month— 


You Can Earn as Much Extra 
Money as Mrs. Ashby! 


Summer and winter Mrs. Ashby of Ontario earns 
extra cash in her spare time—$25.00 or $30.00 in 
a single month—through our money-making plan. 





Please send me your money-making offer. 


-—— © oe © eee © ee eee © eee So eee oo ee oo eee 6 eee oo ees os ee 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
660 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ee ere rer errr rer rrrrrererrr rr rrr rir rrr rir errrer rer rrereerr ry rr Tr rrr ry rT Taree reer reer eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


H™ much money 


do you want— 
$5.00, $1000, $25.00? 
When do you want it— 
this week, this month? 
You can earn it right 
now! You can earn as 
much as Mrs. Ashby of 
Ontario, who has made 
$4.00 extra in one after- 
noon—more than $30.00 
in a single month. 


SpareTime Profits 


Like Mrs. Ashby, who is a 
busy housekeeper, perhaps 
you have only two or three 
hours a week to spare. And 
yet every month, summer 
and winter, Mrs. Ashby 
earns extra money for little 
extras that make life so 
well worth living. 

She finds the work pleas- 
ant too. Just calls on her 
friends and neighbors and 
tells them about the inter- 
esting stories and articles in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman. 
We pay her liberally for 
sending us their new and re- 
newal subscriptions. Surely 
you'll enjoy the work and 
the pay as much as Mrs. 
Ashby. Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. We'll tell you 
how tostart. And the very 
day our letter arrives, you 
can enjoy your first cash 
profits. 
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The Dainty 
Deodorant 





Eliminates 
All Body Odors 


ADAB OF EVERSWEET applied un- 
der the arm, between the toes, any- 
where, eliminates all embarrassing per- 
spiration and body odors. Eversweet is 
invigorating, very healing, relieves chafing 
andisanefficientantiseptic. 


PZ» 


Extra large jar 50c 
Sample jar 10c 
Eversweet Co. 
62 Cliff St. 
New York 
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MILLIONS 
know this , 











Invisible 
Holds Hair 


firmlyin place p 4 
FOR i FOR 
BOBBED ws GROWING 
HAIR wait cits HAIR 
THE BEST PIN 


No other pin holds hair in place so firmly 
and neatly. Waves last longer. The patent- 
ed double crimp does it—exclusive with 
Prim. Rounded, satin smooth finish— 


protects the hair. 6 Primson card 10c 
—15 for 25c. Attached toeach card an 
illustrated booklet of 12 new styles 
for bobbed and growing hair. Colors 
black and bronze. At Dept. stores, 
Beauty Parlors, Notion, and 
Ten Cent stores. L. F.Grammes 
& Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 





(Continued from Page 152) 


youths and boys gathered about the car, 
to stare and point and exclaim. 

In the office of “‘S.B. Bradford, Attorney 
at Law” the chuffing and clanking and 
squeaking of brakes were faintly audible. 
Banks heard them and realized that they 
heralded the arrival of his employer. He 
had not gone home to dinner that noon but 
had sent word by a messenger that he was 
too busy to leave and would get a bite at 
the hotel. He had not got that bite, how- 
ever; he had no desire for food. What 
should he say to Trent when he came? 
What ought he to say—and do? 

And now the crisis! He heard steps in 
the hall and the latch rattled. He rose, 
turned the key and opened the door. 
Christopher Trent, smartly dressed, hat 
atilt, cigar in mouth, confident and cock- 
sure as always, bustled into the office. He 
greeted its occupant with his usual semi- 
facetious condescension. 

“Hello, Bradford!” he hailed. 
am, back again.” 

“Yes, sir,”” said Banks. 

“Here I am alive and kicking. And 
how is the boy wonder? Busy, by the 
looks.” 


“Here I 


HE eight sheets of the Davidson re- 

port were spread upon the desk. Banks 
lingered to lock the door. The precaution 
seemed to amuse his visitor. 

‘Afraid of being robbed?” he asked 
with a laugh. “Or have you got some- 
thing to show me you don’t want anyone 
else to see?”’ 

Banks spoke for the first time. ‘Yes, 
sir,” he said briefly, ‘I have.” 

Trent was pulling off his overcoat. He 
turned to look at the speaker. ‘“‘Humph!”’ 
he grunted. ‘‘The devil you say! What is 
it? Nothing gone wrong?” 

Banks had gone back to the desk. Trent 
tossed his coat across the back of the chair 
which Captain Abijah had insisted upon 
buying for the use of the “second 
client,” in the unlikely event of there ever 
being more than one at a time. He sat 
down in the third. 

““Well?”’ he asked sharply. ‘‘ What is all 
this? You look as if you had lost your last 
friend. Has—here! WHas old Bartlett 
gone back on us? Or haven’t you seen 
him? Is that it—and you are afraid to 
tell me? Eh? Is that it?” 

Banks shook his head. ‘‘I went down 
and saw Mr. Bartlett the day after you 
left, Mr. Trent,” he said. ‘‘I told you I 
would, and I did.” 

“Well? Well? Go ahead!” 

Banks looked at the papers on the desk 
before him. ‘‘I saw him,” he went on, 
‘‘and I put your side of the case as well as 
I knew how. I could tell him nothing 
new; he knew it all before. At first I 
thought he was going to refuse to have 
anything to do with the affair—the Den- 
boro Bank taking over the Ostable Bank, 
I mean. He was, he said, satisfied with 
the dividends he was getting from his 
hundred and five shares of Denboro stock, 
and he saw no need of his taking chances.” 


RENT grunted. ‘“‘The fool!” he cried 

angrily. ‘What chance is there in it? 
Chance to clean up on a good thing, that’s 
all.” 

“He seemed to think there might be a 
chance somewhere. Mr. Trent, he is very 
much prejudiced against the Trumans 
and yourself. Apparently he had some 
trouble, some difficulty, long ago with 
your grandfather and Captain Elijah, 
and—and ——” 

““Oh, be hanged! Is there anybody he 
hasn’t had a fight with? Come, come! 
Cut it short! What did he say?” 

“He said he wouldn’t trust either of 
them—or anyone of their name—as far as 
he could see them with a spyglass.”’ 

Trent’s teeth snapped together. “I’d 
have broken his neck for him if he dared 
say that to me,” he snarled. ‘Go on! 
Go on! You didn’t let that end it, of 
course?” 

““No, sir! That was only the beginning. 
It is a pretty long story, and I should like 


you to hear it all before you say any more. 
Then—well, then we can talk the rest of 
it out together.” 

“Talk what out? What in blazes do 
you mean by that? What have you got up 
your sleeve? . Oh, never mind! 
Give me the rest of it.” 

Banks told the story of his long session 
with Hezekiah Bartlett. Trent listened 
without interrupting until the narrator 
reached the point where Bartlett men- 
tioned the three notes, aggregating sixty 
thousand dollars, which the Ostable Bank 
was carrying among its “live paper.” 
Then he uttered an exclamation. 

“Yes, sir?’’ asked Banks, looking up. 

“Nothing! Nothing! Go ahead! And 
make it quick.” 


| spe went on, condensing as much as 
possible. He told of Hezekiah’s desire 
to know more about those notes and the 
corporations behind them, and of the con- 
dition which the old fellow had imposed as 
absolutely essential to his consent to the 
merger. “‘That was his ultimatum,” he 
said. “I must get that information for him. 
If it was satisfactory—to him, I mean- 
then he would turn in his Denboro Bank 
stock and the merger could go through. 
Otherwise not.” 

Trent jumped to his feet. His face was 
fiery red. He leaned across the desk. 
“The old son of a skunk!” he sputtered 


inarticulately. ‘You told him to go 
plumb to blazes, of course? Sure you 
did!” 


Banks shook his head. ‘‘Why, no, Mr. 
Trent,” he said. “‘I didn’t. I didn’t have 
much time to consider what to do. You 
had ordered me to get him into line and 
not waste'a minute. He absolutely would 
not move without a report on those three 
companies. So I promised to get it for 
him.” 

““You—you did what?” 

“T promised him I would try to get such 
areport. It seemed to me the only thing 
to bring the quick action you and Uncle 
Abijah and everyone concerned was so 
anxious to get. I know a man in Coles- 
burg—an uncle of a friend of mine, he is 
and Colesburg is only a little way from 
Blankton. So I wrote stating what facts I 
wanted. The report came this morning. 
Here it is—here.” 


E INDICATED the papers on the 
desk. Trent looked at them, then at 
Bradford, then at the papers again. 

“Give ’em to me!” he ordered. His 
hand shot out, but Banks snatched the 
papers from his reach and kept his own 
hand upon them. 

“No, Mr. Trent,” he said firmly. “I 
can’t do that. They aren’t yours, you 
know.” 

Trent’s face was purple now. For just 
an instant Banks thought he intended tak- 
ing the papers by force. He did not make 
the attempt, however. He remained 
where he was, breathing heavily. 

It was the younger man who spoke. 
“Now wait, Mr. Trent—wait!’’ he urged. 
“I can’t give you this report. You 
see ——”’ 

“See be hanged! Bradford, if you have 
shown those things to Hez Bartlett, I’ll—- 
T'll ae, 

“No, no! I haven’t. I haven’t shown 
them to anybody yet. I—I only got them 
this morning. I have been reading them 
over and over ever since, trying to think 
what I ought to do.” 

“Do!” barked the other savagely. “I’m 
telling you what to do. You give ’em 
to me. Say, look here! What do you 
mean by nosing into what was none of 
your business? What do you mean by it?’ 

“Getting Mr. Bartlett to consent to his 
bank taking over yours was my business. 
I took it for granted those notes, and the 
concerns who had drawn them, were all 
right. And”—with a sudden inspira- 
tion—“I can’t see why, if they are all 
right, you should object in the least. You 
don’t know yet what is in this report. 1 
haven’t told you.” 


(Continued on Page 157) J 
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] JOHNS-MANVILLE ASBESTOS SHINGLES ARE FIREPROOF AND PERMANENT | 


a hina 


P rf ‘ rn i D> 
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Large or small; new, or mellowed by use; your 
house deserves a roof which will look well 
now, and which will defy the storms and sun 
of years. The appearance of a roof bespeaks 
the taste and standing of the family that lives 
beneath it. So you are quite right in demand- 
ing first of all that your roof be colorful, 
substantial, and thoroughly good to look at. 

This all-important beauty is obvious in the 
first glance at Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles. But of equal importance, these shingles 
are fireproof and cannot wear out. They are 
made of asbestos fibres and cement, united 
under tremendous pressure into rigid, mono- 
lithic “stone” shingles. They are not flexible. 


Johns-Manville 


Asbestos 
es Shingles os 





La Farge, Warren & Clark, Architects—Asbestos Shingles by Johns-Manville 


You want this permanence 
and beauty for your roof. 


For a new home, or re-roofing, 
you can end roofing expense 
for all time by using 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 


* a « 
Asbestos will not burn, nor will it wear out. 


In fact, there is nothing in Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Shingles to rot, corrode or rust. Puta 
roof of these shingles on your home and you 
can forget roofing for all time, except as you 
enjoy the beauty which years will not touch. 


Be sure your shingles are Johns-Manville 


So well do these shingles stand the severest 
tests that the laboratories of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters give them their 
highest ratings as permanent and fireproof, 
while famous architects are specifying them 
for such charming homes as that illustrated. 


For half a century Johns-Manville has 
worked with asbestos—making insulations, 
brake lining and hundreds of products de- 


signed for your comfort and protection. For 
half that time we have made asbestos shingles. 
Our experience is valuable to you. Look on’ 
the back of asbestos shingles for J-M in raised 
letters, identifying them as made by Johns- 
Manville, Master of Asbestos. They are further 
identified by the Johns-Manville Certificate 
which your roofer should supply you. It 
records your roof at our nearest sales office, 
assuring you permanent roofing satisfaction. 


Any lumberyard or building supply dealer 
can furnish you with Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles, either from his own stock or from 
that of our nearest Authorized Distributor. 


eM VY 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
(Mail this coupon to branch nearest you) 


Send me your free booklet, “‘How to Choose the 
Roof for Your Home.” 
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Kirsch Extension Rods lend 
themselves to every type of 
window draping ... fit 
windows and doors of any 
width and are inexpensive. 


N the past twenty years, twenty million women 
have realized that there is a difference in drapery 
hardware . . . an important difference. When 

they went shopping for drapery hardware, they 
kept this one idea in mind . . . to get the utmost in 
beauty and value for their money. These twenty mil- 
lion women chose Kirsch Drapery Hardware. 


Sometimes it meant going a door or two farther up 
the street . . . or taking an elevator to the drapery 
department. But they have been repaid . . . over and 
over again . . . in satisfaction and enjoyment. 


They knew from experience that only flat extension 
rods would support heavy draperies or curtains per- 
fectly. They knew that Kirsch had originated and 
rfected flat rods . . . had been the first to manu- 
ao them. It was only reasonable to suppose 
that Kirsch knew . . . better than anyone else. . . 
how to make them 
correctly. 





Through the years 
this confidence has 
grown... Kirsch 
has produced ex- 
tension rods for 
more than 100,000,- 
000 windows . 
has become the 
world’s greatest 
exclusive manu- 
facturer of drapery 
hardware. 





Pleasing window draping treatments, 
similar to that shown above, can be 
obtained with Kirsch Atavio Work at a 
cost as low as $3.50 a window. This 
brice includes rod, center and end 
ornaments, brackets and rings. 


The millions of 
women who bought 
these rods had 
plenty of reasons for their choice. For instance 
. .. Kirsch Extension Rods do not rust, sag or tarnish. 
No curtain, no drapery can ever be rust-stained by a 
Kirsch rod. But Kirsch hasn't stopped with quality. 
Beauty has had its share of consideration. So the 
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shoppers of today find the inexpensive Kirsch Exten- 
sion Rods finished in delicate old ivory, in rich 
statuary bronze . . . as well as in brass . . . to harmo- 
nize with the woodwork . . . and at no additional cost. 


There zs a difference . . . even in simple extension 
rods. And this difference goes further . . . to every 
item in the Kirsch line of drapery hardware. 


Kirsch Better Wood Poles . . . beautiful in design and 
coloring. And here, an added feature. Whether fitted 
with draw cords or intended to be drawn by hand, 
the rings slide smoothly and quietly over poles of 
any design without marring the finish. No one but 
Kirsch has solved that problem. 


Kirsch Atavio Work .. . cast aluminum in warm 
colors blending in studied harmony . . . with all the 
charm and beauty that master craftsmen have been 
able to create. And another Kirsch feature... 
draperies, hung on the same rod with the ornaments, 
can be drawn by hand or draw cord. 


Kirsch Wrought Iron Drapery Hardware . . . hand 
hammered by artists of the anvil . . . bringing to the 
home its touch of luxury and individuality. Each 
piece is distinctive . . . never absolutely duplicated 

. . the choice of those who wish to be in advance 
of the vogue. 


Kirsch Perfected Draw Cord Equipment . . . entirely 
concealed within the rod. A gentle pull of the cord 
and the heaviest draperies glide into place, evenly and 
noiselessly. And the cords cannot knot or tangle. The 
draperies not only meet at the center . . . they overlap 
to assure complete privacy. Best of all, draperies and 
curtains can be taken down and put up again without 


sel >. 
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Women 


went shopping with. 


the same idea 





Kirsch Better Wood Poles are colorful and distinctive 
... inexpensive and extremely practical. $3.50 to $6.00 
a window, including pole, brackets, rings and ends 
... finished in any combination of colors. 


disturbing the hardware. Even the hooks can be 


removed from the draperies without ripping them 


off or resewing. 


Is it any wonder that so many women have pre- 
ferred Kirsch Drapery Hardware? 

Whether you anticipate hanging new draperies now 
or later . . . send for the New Kirsch Book. It illus- 
trates many new draping effects for windows and doors 
that will interest you. The book will be mailed to 
you without charge. A suggestion. . . things post- 
poned are sometimes forgotten . . . here is a coupon 
that can be filled out while you are thinking of tt. 


c 

e— —% 
KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
400 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


You may send me the New Kirsch Book without charge. 
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TALCUM 
POWDER 





ELIGHTFULLY perfumed 
... the living fragrance 

of flowers captivated and 
Y embodied in this fine, soft 
talcum. Enjoy its refreshing 
fragrance; feel its caressing 
coolness. A summertime 
luxury for only 10¢. Be 
sure to ask for Air-Float 
Talcum. 





















At All 
10¢ Counters 


¢ 


Your choice of 
these fascinating, 
fragrant Air-Float 
Talcums: 





— Narcissus 
} OrangeBlossom 
_) Rose 
_) Violet 
_ Fragrance 
Supreme 
Flesh 
_\ Baby Powder 
After-the-Bath 
~ Fleur de Gloire 


Send 10¢ for a full « size can of _ one odeas chosen; 
or 50¢ for any 


TALCUM PUFF ay 


67-35T" STREET., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK > 
ee 











Quick! Gartside’s Iron 
Rust Soap! Keep it handy! 
Removes ink, rust, fruit stains on 
clothes, rugs, marble. Can’t harm 
hands, fabrics. 
Atgrocers’, druggists’, departmentstores, 


or 30 cts. to Gartside’s Iron Rust Soap 
| Co., 678 Preston St., Phila., Pa. 

















My ATERNITY gc with no 
maternity look. Dresses, coats, 
-orsets, underwear. Clever de sign- 
ee provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent F REE, 


Sane Pryant ses". New York 


In Your Closets 





















Moore 
Push-less Hangers 
THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST " 


are ideal for the hanging up of 
many things. 


c Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. £ 


¢ Moore Push-Pins to fasten all 
little things to walls. 
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PSV\.¢8e(via Menand Women 
: SPARE TIME earn $35 to $100 
a “New Syster s , weekly operating 
tunity. Com la pecialty Candy Factory.” Unlimited oppor- 
pee iplete instruction and tools furnished. Only a few 


WwW ps. quired to begin. Write for big FREE BOOK--tells how. 
LLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. 2 


ANT WORK..2n.-? 


Earn $20 to $50 a week re touching photos—men or 
women. Noselling or cany assing. We teach you at home, fur- 
nish working outfit and e mployment service. Write today. 











Artcraft Studios, Dept. D-9, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 





WEDDING § 


fraved Wedding Announcements $10.50. 100 


100 En 


Imitation En 
graved $5 
engraved Calling 85.00. Correct styles of engraving. 


Adelphia Eng. Co., 826 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This was perfectly true, and for the 
moment it took the wind from the Trent 
sails. He hesitated, choked and then 
brushed the retort aside with a wave of his 
hand. 

“It is your having the nerve to send for 
it that makes me sorest,”’ he snarled. “I 
hire you to look out for my interests, to 
play my game, and you—why, confound 
you, you play old Bartlett’s instead! You 
let him make a monkey of you. . . . Of 
course I don’t know what this Coles- 
burg man has written in that fool thing. 
And I don’t give adamn. Why should I? 
I know about those notes and what is 
back of ’em. Here! -What does he 
say? Let me read it.” 

But Banks still refused. ‘“‘Perhaps I 
had better read it to you,” he said firmly. 
“You see’’—with a catch of the breath— 
“T have read it so often that I know it 
almost by heart.” 


E BEGAN to read aloud. Davidson 

had written at length concerning the 
Farraday Liquidation Company and the 
two other corporations whose notes were in 
question. Some facts he had been able to 
ascertain in the short time allowed him. 
He presented figures in confirmation of 
them. The remainder of his report was— 
he admitted it himself—based upon hear- 
say, rumor; but there was a great deal of 
this, and in his opinion where there was so 
much smoke there must be some fire. 

Several times during the reading Chris- 
topher Trent started to interrupt, but 
each time he seemed to think better of it 
and signaled his companion to proceed. 

“*So,’”’ said Banks, when he had reached 
the foot of the eighth page, “that is what 
he writes me. According to him—if his 
opinion is worth anything the Farraday 
Company might have a little less than 
even prospect of paying its note if pay- 
ment were demanded now, or in April. 
The two other concerns $6 

Trent broke in. ‘‘Rot! Bunkum!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘He doesn’t know a single 
thing about the other two companies. He 
says himself he doesn’t. He has gone 
around listening at keyholes and picking 
up from competitors, and he has the gall to 
send his pickings on to you. I can tell you 
about those concerns, all three of them. I 
know. Hang it, man! I am interested in 
every one of ’em.” 

“Yes. So Mr. Davidson says here. I 
read that to you. He says you inherited 
acontrolling interest in the Farraday Com- 
pany from your grandfather. Heisn’tsure 
about the others, but—well, he says so, 
you know—he has picked up enough to 
make him almost certain that you control 
them also. Everyone out there believes 
that they are practically just subsidiaries 
of the Farraday Company.” 





HAT’S a lie. He knows mighty well 
he couldn’t prove a word of it. That 
report of his isn’t worth the paper it is 
written on. Why, Bradford, you young 
idiot, he has been fooling with you, that’s 
all. More than likely he has got money in 
concerns these companies are fighting. 
Forget all that rubbish! All that counts are 
those notes, and I tell you they are all right. 
Safe as a church, every one of them. Why, 
my bank has carried them for two years.” 

“Yes, sir; with your indorsement.”’ 

“Sure, with my indorsement! For 
heaven’s sake, don’t you suppose I am 
good for sixty thousand dollars? Yes, or 
three times that? Me alone—to say 
nothing of the companies themselves?” 

‘“‘No doubt you are, sir. But I tried to 
make clear in the beginning that Mr. 
Bartlett isn’t the least interested in your 
indorsement.”’ 

Trent inserted a profanely emphatic 
opinion of Hezekiah Bartlett. ‘‘ Well, how 
about Maybelle Truman?’’ he demanded. 
“‘She has indorsed two of them.” 

“He is just as prejudiced against a 
Truman as a Trent. He won’t pay any 
attention toindorsements by either of you.”’ 

“Then he ought to be in an asylum. I 
wish I could be his keeper for half an hour. 


As for that report stuff, it isn’t worth a tin 
nickel, I tell you. The only thing the 
fellow has really found out is that the 
Farraday Company is good. The rest of 
it is just a bad guess—and spite. Bah! 
Forget it.” 

Banks looked at him. ‘‘Then you are 
willing I should show this to Mr. Bart- 
lett?’’ he asked quietly. 


RENT’S fist struck the top of the tam- 

bour desk. “Show it to him?” he 
roared. ‘‘You dare to show it to him! 
Yes, or to anyone else! You try it and 
see where it will land you!” 

“But I can tell him what you have just 
told me—that these companies and their 
notes are perfectly sound. Perhaps he 
will be satisfied with that.” 

“You know darned well he won’t.” 

“Well then, sir, what are we to do? 
Unless we can satisfy him—he made that 
perfectly clear—he won’t turn in his hun- 
dred and five shares of Denboro Bank 
stock. And until he does that the merger 
is off.’’ 

Trent burst into a long argument, a 
plea. Except for the language which 
punctuated it, it would have sounded al- 
most like a prayer. Those notes were sure- 
fire; he knew it. Possibly it was true that 
one of the companies, the Western World 
Sales Company, provided payment was 
pressed immediately, might have some 
temporary difficulty, but in another year— 
yes, in six months—even that would be 
straightened out. Did Banks suppose his 
bank—the Ostable Bank, of which he was 
president—would have carried bad paper 
all this time? The Denboro Bank crowd 
had looked up those notes. The bank 
examiner had passed them time and 
again. And soon. “I know, Mr. Trent, 
but this doesn’t alter Mr. Bartlett’s posi- 
tion, does it? If you can suggest some- 
thing for me to do 

““Haven’t I been suggesting it? In the 
first place you can hand that blasted re- 
port, as you call it, over tome. That’s the 
first thing.” 

“No, Mr. Trent.” 

“Why not? You’re my lawyer, aren’t 
you? I hired you to look after my inter- 
ests, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, sir. But ——” 





O BUTS at all. You'll give me that 

pack of lies, and you'll keep your 
mouth shut about ’em. If you don’t—well, 
I picked you out of the scrap heap, and I 
swear I’ll see that you’re back on it again. 
Why, you young jackass, do you realize 
what all this means to you? I hired you 
because I figured you would see which side 
your bread was buttered. I didn’t sup- 
pose you were soft enough to let Hez 
Bartlett pull the wool over your eyes. I 
didn’t suppose you would turn traitor to 
the hand that fed you. You keep your 
mouth shut for a while, that’s all I ask. 
I'll think up something for you to tell 
Bartlett. There is nothing crooked in this. 
Inside of a year it will be —— Who’s that 
at the door?” 

Banks did not know. There was some- 
one there. And if the dialogue continued 
this person, whoever he or she might be, 
could hear it. Trent leaned across the top 
of the desk. 

“Bradford,” he whispered earnestly, 
“you think this over and think of my side 
of it for a change. I’m the best friend 
you’ve got. And Mrs. Truman is another. 
Her name is on those notes. She owns al- 
most as much stock in the Ostable Bank as 
I do. What will she think of you if you 
stir up fool talk and hang up this merger?”’ 

He leaned still closer. ‘“‘Bradford,’’ he 
urged, ‘give me your word you won’t 
show that report to anybody—anybody— 
until you and I have another talk. You'll 
be square enough to do that; won’t you?” 

Banks nodded gloomily. ‘Yes, Mr. 
Trent, I’ll promise that,’’ he said. 

“‘Good! Good enough! Now don’t you 
fret yourself. This is all honest and 
straight; we'll fix it up somehow. I'll see 
you again—tomorrow, probably.” 


(To be Continued) 
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Cleanliness is extra 


necessary in summer 





one 


AT ANY time of year, 
the toilet bowl should 
be clean and spotless. 
But in summer-time it 
should be kept espe- 
cially pure. 
Sani-Flush takes the 
unpleasantness out of 
Just sprinkle it in the 








this job. 
bowl, following the directions on 
the can, and flush. The job is 


done. Conveniently and thor- 
oughly. Sani-Flush cleans and 
purifies the entire toilet, even the 
hidden, unhealthful trap. Sani- 
Flush is harmless to plumbing. 
Keep it handy all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at grocery, drug or hard- 
ware stores, 25c; Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo. . 


- areal water softener. 

















Big incomes 
for Women in 
hew 


profe ssion 


Our training school followed by 
personal assistance until you 
get started is helping hundreds 
of women earn from $3000 to 
$6000 a year. No experience is 
necessary. 

If you can devote full time 
and are over twenty-five years 
of age, read our advertisement 
on page 126 in this publication, 
then check the coupon and send 
it to us at once. 
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You can complete this 


= 
High School Course 
2 
f 2 Years simplified High School 
Sourseat home insideof 


two years. Meetsall requirements forentrancetocollege 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 








Dept. HC-53 Drexel Ave. & 58th St.© A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 
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y Bees work for mother’s busy hands. You know how lusty youngsters rip 


off buttons ~how they squirm and fidget when you dress them —how hard it is to keep 
them always trim and snug and neatly clad. es The Talon Fastener does away with endless 
sewing on of buttons eee It means less work for mother’s busy hands ees A four-year-old 
can work the slider of the Talon F astener without a bit of trouble. You can wash it 


soak it — run it through the wringer. It always works, never rusts, launders perfectly. 
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Countless things are fitted with the Talon F astener. It’s amazing how 


quickly youngsters will get dressed for school, or play, or errands —how eagerly they 
help themselves—when overalls, play suits and sleeping garments are fitted with the 
Talon F astener. It adds a note of smartness to fine luggage, purses, golf-bags. It 
lightens housework, too, when applied to laundry bags and cushion covers, to count~ 
less things about the home. To make certain that you get the Tn — 
the original slide-fastener—look for “Hook less’ or “Talon” on the pull. 
Write us, the original manufacturer, for the name of companies making articles fitted with the Talon Fastener 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO: Lytton Building, 14 East Jackson Boulevard NEW YORK CITY: 5393 Seventh Avenue 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Child’s sweater, bathing suit, utility and travelling bags F A SS T N EK; K 
showing the application of the smart, convenient Talon Fastener E 
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YOUR TABLES - 





Number 7000—An end 
table finished in English 


antique mahogany. 


are the Seasoning of -your Rooms 


Smart, modern in- 
teriors demand 
tables in infinite 
variety. Your own 
comfort depends on 
the table aids you 
have in your home, 


whether they be placed in library, 
living-room, or boudoir. Transform 
the table-shy home—bind your 
room scheme into one harmonious 
whole—and do it with tables. Better 


Number 4628—A 
—en davenport table in 
English design, 


KIEL 4 


MAKE 


4 














still, do it with modern tables by Kiel. 

Prove it! Cut out the three tables 
illustrated and paste them in the 
blank spaces indicated in the room 
scene above. Then note the amazing 
difference. When your own room 
scheme is blended and mellowed 
into one delightful, satisfactory 
effect,then youwill realize that tables 
by Kiel do make a difference. Our 
booklet, “Enduring Masterpieces”, 
will tell you why. Write for it today. 
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The Kiel Furniture Company 

Dept. A-8— Milwaukee, Wi i 

A copy of your booklet, “Enduring Mas 
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What's the Motor With This? 


OLT: I know why you’re tired. 
B WHEEL: Yeah, why? 
BoLtT: Because you’re always running 
round. 
WHEEL: G’wan, you’re off your nut. 


The Time-Table Writer Drops a 
Line to His Sweetie 


ONEYBUNCH: Didn’t get your won- 
derful letter till today. (#) I kissed 
it forty times. (:) Darling, can it be that 
you're a wee bit jealous, though? (a) No, 
baby, you didn’t see me with Ella Glines 
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Neither of Whom Was a Scotchman 


IRST SCOTCHMAN: Remember the 

night we blew five hundred dollars on a 
good time just between ourselves? 

SECOND SCOTCHMAN: That 

must have been two other fel- 











lows. 
And the Gity Hall 


$500.00 BUYS new 6-room 
homes, oak floors, built-in bath 
tubs, breakfast nook, steam, 
electric, paved streets, curbs, 
sewers, driveway, $6950. Mc- 
Mickle, 60 Monroe Place. 
Phone 2810-W. 

Bloomfield, N. J., Independent Press. 


What Made Katharine 
Swallow It? 


OST — Monday, gold wrist 
watch, Butler Short Line 
car, between Penn ave. and 


DROWSY NIGHT-CLUB HOUND: ‘“‘GOOD HEAVENS! 


ANOTHER DARN MAMMY SONG” 


Friday evening. (!) I was home; dreaming 
of you till my pipe went out. (&) 

I expect to drop around tomorrow night. 
(2) O. K.? You know I’m working awful 
hard to make a home for us, honey! (x) 

Hope the folks are well. (%) Your ma is 
sure one swell cook. (b) Guess you take after 
her. (c) I was to a show Wednesday, but I 
couldn’t enjoy it without you. (d) Missed 
more than half of it, anyway. (?) 

There’s something for you, darling, down 
in the right-hand corner. (e) Get it? Well, 
so long, sweetness! 


Your hubby to be, (j) 
ED. 


(4) No Sunday service. 

(:) Making no stops. 

(a) If you are, you can get a transfer. 

(!) Wednesdays and Saturdays, only. 

(&) It needed cleaning, anyway. 

(2) Weather permitting. Daylight time. 

(x) Limited service. 

(%) Not that I care a hoot. 

(b) Connecting with the diner. 

(c) Ha! Ha! 

(d) Hooey. 

(?). Leave every thirty minutes for—you 
know! 

(e) On the main line. 

(j) In effect August lst. 


—CLARENCE MANSFIELD LINDSAY. 











I FEEL A DRAFT: 





THE LADY: “‘SAY, BOY FRIEND, IF 

YOU'RE THE ANSWER TO ‘THE MAID- 

EN’S PRAYER’ —I’M GOING TO STOP 
PRAYING!”’ 


Union Bank bldg.; name inside Katharine 
M. Black. Court 3180. 
—Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 


Severed 


OU have risen above me so far 

That I’m humble when thinking of you, 
For your eminence now is a bar 

To that fellowship close that we knew. 


Go! Climb to what summits you will! 
There is one thing you can’t take away: 
The memory, haunting me still, 
Of the time when you kissed me each day. 


But those days are forever gone by 
And I’m left with the sorrow and hurt, 
For we’ll ne’er meet again because I 
Am a sidewalk and you are a skirt! 
—DALNAR DEVENING. 


OST—Bulldog, brindle; brass studded 

harness; 2 blue and 1 brown eye and 

very deaf between 3 and 5 p.m. Monday. 
Reward. —Ohio Paper. 


The extra eye makes up for his mid-afternoon 


deafness. 
He Had it in Him 


“TROVE to me that you are a real sooth- 
sayer.”’ 
“‘Sooth.”’ 


The storm visited Mr. and Mrs. Roy Gale 
recently and left a little baby girl. 
—Ohio Newspaper. 


And so the storm disappeared, leaving a lit- 
tle gale behind. 





The Optimist 


HE: What makes you think you would 
be happier if I married you? 
HE (very much in love): Well, I couldn’t 
possibly be as miserable as I am 
now. 
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Her Heart Stood Still 


ne pore TAYLOR, while reading a long 
letter without commas or periods from 
her illiterate cousin, ran out of breath and 
died from lack of air. 


Bawl Him Out, Then 


“T KNOW that fellow. He’s a Big Rubber 
Man.”’ 
“He looks like a terrible bounder.”’ 


eNGnor Ailments 


I treat all diseases, including children. 
—Adv., in St. Louis Post Dispatch. 





Fire Away 


ASTERNER (to Californian): 
Did you have an earthquake 
here once? 
CALIFORNIAN: Oh, yes, but it 
was no great shakes. 


Powerful Evidence 


oa ID you hear about the cham- 
pion being arrested for carry- 
ing concealed weapons?”’ 
““Concealed weapons?’’ 
“Yes, he had his hands in his 
pockets.” 


‘Plane -Masery 


KY WRITER’S WIFE: What 
are you worried about, dear? 
SKY WRITER: I’ve just been to 
the doctor. 
“Well?” 
“He says I have writer’s cramp.” 
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Shocking 


“ ATT a girl! I’d like to copper,” 
The live-wire electrician said; 
“T’d build ourselves a nice big ohm, 
And we'd spark till we were dead.” 
—NICHOLAS MAMULA. 
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““SORRY, MADAM, WE CAN DO NOTHING 

FOR YOU; YOUR CANARY BIRDIS DEAD.” 

“T KNOW HE Is (sniff!); 1JUST BROUGHT 
HIM IN TO MATCH” 











Viseus bless Willa — 








“HERE, MARGE, HOLD THESE A MINUTE— 


I WANT TO GET WEIGHED” 


August N@cturne 


“TXOR goodness’ sake, turn out that light 
and come to bed! You'll have the room 

even hotter than it is, and it’s hot enough al- 
ready, goodness knows.” 

“All right, just a minute. Where are my 
pajamas?”’ 

“Tn the closet, of course.” 

“Ho-0-0-0-0 humm!”’ 

“Did you leave all those windows open 
downstairs?” 

“Yep.” 

“You know the paper said rain.’’ 

“The stars are out.” 

“T don’t care, the paper said rain.”’ 

“Oh, all right, I’ll close them.” 

“Now, don’t go and close all of them. We 
want a little air in the house.”’ 

“Allright. Is there anything to eat in the 
ice box?”’ 

“No! You stay right out of that ice box.” 


“You have been eating!” 

“Oh, just a piece of cantaloupe.” 

“Cantaloupe! That was for breakfast! 
Of all ——”’ 

“Never mind. I’ll do without.” 

“Eating cantaloupe at this time of 
night! . Is that shade all the way up? 


(Continued on Page 162) 














RESCUER: ‘‘HEY! BRING A GLASS OF WATER—SHE’S 


FAINTED!”’ 
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Allin One Day 


Fresh, poised, lovely — who would 
dream she had done a big wash 


only that morning? 


t ie washtub in the morning, the golf club in 
the afternoon! 


Once that would have been a strenuous program. 


But not today. Not since the new Easy Washer 
was invented. 


In tens of thousands of homes Monday used to be 
a day unto itself. A day on which women scheduled 
no activity but the weekly wash. 


And now what a difference! The same women 
wash for five in the morning and serve for seven or 
eight the same night. They finish several huge tubs 
of clothes before lunch, yet spend the afternoon at 
their club, the evening at some theatre. 


These women are no older, no stronger than you. 
Theirs is no special magic except the magic of their 
helper, the new Easy Washer. 


The Easy does so much more than save you the 
work of rubbing clothes. It does away with a 
wringer altogether. Merely move a lever, and a 
simple little drying tub quickly spins away the 
water, leaving the clothes far dryer than any wringer. 

Then there’s the lifting and emptying of heavy 
pails of water when the washing is over. None of 
that with the Easy! Just move another lever and all 
the water is magically lifted and emptied for you. 


These are only two of this washer’s pleasant sur- 
prises. There are many more—the special gas 
heater that keeps water always hot; the 
handy one-point oiling system; the in- 
stant Cutoff switch that protects fuses; the 
beautiful white Duco exterior that cleans 
as easily as a china bowl. 


And that isn’t all. There’s the way the 
Easy does two things at once {washing 
and drying} and so cuts time in half. 
There’s the complete absence of broken 
buttons, of deep wrinkles pressed in the 
clothes. Think of the sewing you save. 
Think of the easier ironing. 


With all this marvelous help is it any 
wonder that women now do a washing 
and still have time and strength left to 
enjoy life? Syracuse Washing Machine 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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EASY wasHeER 


Also furnished with gasoline motor 
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Better color and flavor—and it cannot fail to jell 


Even without previous experience 


Anyone can now make 
perfect Jams and Jutues! 


HERE is no chance of failure— 
when you make your jams and 
jellies this modern, easy Certo way! 
And it is all so simple that you won- 
der why it wasn’t thought of before. 
In order to get a perfect jam or 
jelly texture you must have correct 
proportions of fruit or fruit juice, 
sugar, and that natural jellifying sub- 
stance which Nature herself makes 
and stores in fruits in varying 
amounts. The common deficiency 
of this jellifying substance has been 
responsible for most of the jam and 
jelly making failures in the past. 
Some fruits are comparatively rich 
in it; others contain very little. Very 
few fruits have enough of it to jellify 
all the juice they contain, and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 
We have extracted this natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 


fined, concentrated, and bottled 
for your convenient use. This is 
Certo. With Certo any kind of fruit 
—even those you have never before 
been able to use for jelly—will now 
jell perfectly every time. 


And with only one minute’s boil- 
ing! This short boiling saves the 
fruit juice which used to boil away, 
so that with Certo you get half again 
more jam or jelly from your fruits, 
and the color and flavor are better— 
more nearly those of the fresh un- 
cooked fruit. 


So that you may know exactly how 
much jellifying substance various fruits 
require, we have worked out in our test- 
ing kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds 
of jams and jellies—nearly one hundred 
in all. A booklet containing these recipes 
is under the label of each bottle of Certo. 
Get Certo from your grocer today. 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Miss Farmer’s 


School of Cookery, and Cooking Editor of Woman’s 
Home Companion, says of Certo: 


“T strongly. advise all 
housewives to make all 
their jams and jellies with 
Certo because: 


“It’s easier —Takes only 
one minute’s boiling. 

“Tastes better—No fla- 
vor boiled away. 


FREE: Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and booklet beautifully illustrated in 
color showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you want trial half- 
bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps or coin). 


Kee « Your Certo Reape Bookte- 


darkened by long boiling. 
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“Better Color — Not 


**No worry—Never fails 


(Continued from Page 160) 


She 


sun comes in here in 
the morning. 
“It’s down.”’ 
“‘Oh, my, it’s so hot! Not a breath of 
air.” 
“*Ho-o-0-0-0-0 humm!”’ 
— JOHN C. EMERY. 


You know how the j Office fe a 7 
on nen Bo QOS ER 


POUND of soil contains 450 
grams ... one gram. . . contains, 
on the average: 100,000,000 to 3,000,000,- 
000 live bacteria, of many kinds; 10,000 to 
1,000,000 fungous spores and pieces of my- 
celium; 10,000 to 20,000,000 actinomyces; 


a 


live protozoa. But 
besides all these there 
are many thousand 
algae cells and dia- 


f 10,000 to 1,000,000 





toms; in addition we find generally quite 


a lot of nematodes, rotifers, insect larve, 
and so on. —Farm Pape: 


Now, Willy, will you wash behind your ears? 





He'd be ‘Darned 


UDGE: “ Why did you steal that needle 

and thread?” 

PRISONER: “Well, you see, yer Honor, 
I wuz goin’ to mend my ways.” 
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Cerro 


FOR USE IN MAKING j 
JAMS & JELUES J 


0 Check here and send toc if you want trial half-bottle of Certo. 


Certo Corporation, 143 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 
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WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 

A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 

Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HoME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 
promptly to insure receipt of the September issue 
before it is “‘sold out.’’ We cannot begin subscrip- 
tionswith backnumbers. Subscribersshould always 
use Postal or Express money orders or Bank drafts 
in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 
supply Postal money orders. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Publishers also of The Saturday Evening Post 
(weekly) 5c the copy, $2.00 the year—52 issues 
(U.S. A.), 10c the copy, $3.00 the year—52 issues 
(Canada), and The Country Gentleman (monthly) 
5c the copy, 3 years for $1.00 (U. S. and Canada). 
Foreign prices quoted on request. 





Our Advertising Branch Offices 
[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received.} 
PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 

NEw York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Cuicaco: 231 S. La Salle Street 
Detroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
Boston: 30 State Street 
San Francisco: 1 Montgomery Street 
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CANNON TOWELS 





TRADE 


CANNON 


REG. U.S. Par. 


MARK 





OFF. CANNON MF6.CO 














Tur Whales on these Cannon towels appealed mightily 
to the owner of this yacht. (His Great-Uncle Jonathan 
was « whaling captain who put out of New Bedford.) 


The quality of the towels—their size, the feel of them, 
their service record, and the fact that even salt water 
will not fade the colors* in Cannon towels pleased his 
wife (She was brought up in the New England tradi- 
tion and took pride in being thrifty about details of 
household equipment.) 

You may have seen these Cannon Whale turkish 
towels, bought in New York more than a year ago, on 
Coronado Beach, San Diego Bay, California, last winter. 
Or you may see them this summer at Nantucket, New- 
port or Cape May. For they have been seagoing and 
they have proved seaworthy. 


Pista or ashore, in hotels or in private homes, 
annon towels give continuing service and satisfaction. 


Cannon Fla- 
mingo turkish 
fowel. Borders 
in pink, blue, 
gold, green or 
lavender. Price 
about $1.50. 















Cannon Light- 
house turkish 
towel. Borders 
in same color 
choices. Price 


about $2. 


They look well. They wash well. They wear well. Most 
of America’s well-known hotels equip their bathrooms 
with Cannon towels. Observe them when you travel. 


They are generous in size, luxurious, pleasant to use. 


Notice the Cannon towels in the big dry goods and 
department stores throughout the country. How attrac- 
tive they are, and how reasonably priced! Picture them 
in your own bathroom—how they will add to its looks 
and its comfort! 

All kinds of huck and turkish towels. Plain, conven- 
tional and modern decorative borders, including some 
special children’s designs. 

Bath sheets, bath mats, wash cloths, face, hand and 
bath towels. Prices 25c to $3.50. Ask for them by 
name and look for the Cannon label. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


* All colors guaranteed fast. 
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Mentally check over the last 
meal you ate. Did it contain 
any natural roughage—any coarse, 
fibrous material—that could stir and 
stimulate the gums to life and health? 

Very probably not! For nearly all 
the things we eat are soft. Our taste 
is for tender meats, for fruits and vegetables 
stripped of fibre, for grains robbed of their husks. 

To this over-refinement of our diet the dental 
profession traces the under-nourishment of our 
gums—to it they trace, as a basic cause, the multi- 
tude of gum troubles which beset modern teeth. 


G LANCE at any modern menu. 











Why over-coddled gums become 
soft and tender 

There’s nothing mysterious about it. Like any 
other living tissue, the gums need exercise. The 
vigorous chewing of hard foods once kept gums 
active and well nourished, by stimulating a 
brisk flow of fresh blood within their walls. 
But modern diet robs our gums 
of exercise. They become soft. They 
lose their normal tonicity, and they 
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Modern foods. sar soft. so rich 
threaten the health of your teeth and gums 


But IPANA and massage keep 
gums firm and sound ... and 


teeth sparkling white 


bleed easily. “Pink tooth brush” is often the 
forerunner of more serious troubles to come. 


Fortunately, specialists have discovered an effec- 
tive safeguard against the damage done by soft 
foods. Itis gum massage—a simple frictionizing of 
the gums, with the brush or finger. You can per- 
form it twice daily at the time you brush your teeth. 


And thousands of good dentists prescribe 
Ipana Tooth Paste as the ideal medium for mas- 
sage as well as for the regular cleaning with 
the brush. For the stimulating properties of 
Ipana tone and strengthen the weakened tissue 
and the gums become more resistant to disease. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 








Kindly send me a trial tube 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept., S-88, 73 West St., New York, N. Y. 


ss a 


sanneeA TOY Teh BARTER. MR rena ele ik on nissan e 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp Address cia tdie eiateua hate rane sale ce 
to cover partly the cost of 

packing and mailing. SE Te Sone State 
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Ipana has an ingredient of certain and 
specific benefit to the gums. It contains 
ziratol, a preparation widely known 
to dentists for its antiseptic and hemo- 
static properties. To its beneficial ef- 
fect upon gums as well as teeth, Ipana 
owes the professional standing that 
has brought it such swift success. 

Test this excellent tooth paste. Send the coupon 
for the ten-day tube, if you want to. It will 
quickly demonstrate Ipana’s delicious taste—its 
remarkable power to make your teeth clean, 
white and beautiful. 


Ipana is worth a full-tube trial 


But to give your gums the full benefit of [pana, 
get a full tube at the nearest drug store. Brush 
your teeth and gums with Ipana, twice daily, fora 
whole month. Note the improvement in your 
gums—how much firmer their texture, how much 
better their color. Then you will probably decide, 
as thousands of others have done, that 
Ipana deserves a permanent place if 
your home and on your tooth brush! 
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Carrots and Peas—served in medium cream sauce made from 
4 cup Libby’s Evaporated Milk, 4% cup water, 2 tablespoons 
flour, 2 tablespoons butter, and seasoning. Send for the Milk 
recipe leaflet, *‘Hot Weather Treats.’ It’s free. Mary Hale 
Martin, Cooking Correspondent, Dept. A-10, Libby, M¢ Neill 
ey Libby, Chicago. Canadian Kitchens, Chatham, Ont., Canada 


“To be certain of fine flavor zn each of 
these foods ... ask your grocer for Libby's 


Fruits and Vegetables Canned Meats 





Pickles and Condiments 


Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 
Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
crete = Salad 

ums, Apples 
Apple Butter 

tries 
Jellies, Jams 


B B Y 


pranes 

sparagus 

Fe eb 

Pork & Beans 
Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Sauer Kraut Juice 
Tomatoes 

Milk 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


M ¢ 


Pickles— 
Sweet 
Sour 
Dill 
Sweet Mixed 
Sweet Mustard 
Sliced Sweet Dill 
Home Made Style 
Sweet Cauliflower 


Salmon 
Red Alaska Salmon 


Olives— 


Chili Sauce 
Mustard 
Chow Chow 
Sweet Onions 
Sweet Relish 


(Partial List) 


N E I 


L. 


L 


Corned Beef 

Corned Beef Hash 

Roast Beef 

Veal Loaf 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak & 
Onions 

Ra-gon (beef stew) 

Meat-wich Spread 

Lunch Tongue 

Deviled Ham 


& L 


Potted Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Chicken a la Kin: 
Sliced Dried Bee 
Chili Con Carne 
Mexican Tamales 
Mince Meat 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 
Chop Suey 


I B B 


Y 





atch Lach lreatment 
natural loveliness 
to your complexion 


From day to day the T lew Complete Woodbury Facial 


will reveal a skin softly neath with a depth 
of clearnesr that will astonish you 





And now the final step. With the tips of your 





1 Wring a cloth from hot water and hold it 
against the face to thoroughly open the pores. 
Then massage Woodbury’s Cold Cream well into 
the skin with an upward and outward motion, 


covering the face and neck thoroughly with the 


cream. Notice how gently it penetrates into the 
. pores and softens and loosens the embedded dirt 
and dust particles. 


2 With a j oft cloth remove the surplus cream, 
always with an upward motion. Now, wash 
the face and neck with warm water and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, working the creamy lather 
well into the skin so that it will dissolve and 
‘wash out the soiled cream which otherwise would 
remain in the pores. Rinse with warm water, 
then a dash of cold zwater or a piece of ice wrapped 


fingers, apply lightly Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
which tones the skin by supplying just the right 
amount of natural moisture without loading or clog 
ging the pores. This finishing cream is greaseless and 
gives that soft, velvety texture so much desired. 


UST WHY does the skin respond so quickly 
to the new Complete Woodbury Facial? Why 
can one notice such an improvement in the 
complexion after the very first treatment—a skin 


softer, fresher, and with that depth of clearness so_ 


much desired? 

Questions that are easily answered... 

The new Complete Woodbury Facial is so im- 
mediately, so visibly effective because, by combining 
the use of soap and creams, it does more than cleanse 
the surface of the skin. It penetrates down into the 
countless tiny pores—keeps the skin gloriously, glow- 


ingly alive by keeping it exquisitely clean. Refresh- 


ing,invigorating—this natural way tocare fortheskin. 
A home-given Facial that is truly Epomppeintal | in 
its results! 
You need only Woodbury’s Facial Soap—pure 
and soothing . . .Woodbury’s Cold Cream—persua- 
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in one thickness of cloth. 


sive and softening . and Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream—greaseless and refreshing. All three espe- 
cially prepared for use with one another, and combined 
in a simple treatment that will bring a new radiance 
to your complexion—guard your skin.against the 
attacks of our trying, modern days. 


OUR drugstore or toilet goods counter can sup- 


ply youwiththe new Complete Woodbury Facial. 
Or, let us send you a trial set, containing enough 


ingenious band to hold your hair back while you are 
creaming your face. Give yourself a Wo odbury 
Facial every day for a week... you will be de! ighted 
with the improvement in the texture of your skim 
After that, use the Complete Facial once o» twice 
a week, vate your skin clean and healthy in bes 
tween times with Woodbury’ s Facial Soap,as (rected 
in the booklet around every cake, .Write to iay for 
your trial set, enclosing 25c in stamps or cin. 





of the soap and creams for seven generous 
treatments, also one of the new Tressettés, an 


Just mail the coupon for see 
generous trial set 





ne Street 


| 


For the enclosed 25¢ (stamps or coin) please send me the Seven Day 
Trial Set of the new Complete Woodbury Facia/, a Tressette, and 
your booklet, ‘A Skin You Love to Touch.”’ 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 2315 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


Name.. 


The Andrew Jergens Company 
1815 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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